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The  Tranflator’s 


PREFACE- 

SOme  may  wonder  that  this  bein % a 
work  of  fuch  ufe,and  replenijbed 
with  fuch  judicious  Remarks,  as 
well  as  deep  learning,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  it,  has  hitherto  fcaped  the 
pen  of  our  Tranflators  out  of  a Lan- 
guage that  has  almojl  tyrd  ourPreJfes 
with  continual  productions.  But  the 
reafon  of  that  may  be  that  it  was  pub - 
lijhed  in  a time  when  we  were  Embroil- 
ed in  civilWars  here  AEngland,^^ 
that  having  laid  afide  all  thofe  Inno- 
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cent  Lheatral  Keprefentations  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  become  the  Stage 
of  real  Tragedies  ; So  that  till  bis 
Majefiies  happy  Kef  duration,  with 
whom  the  Mufes  feemed  to  have  been 
banijhed  this  If  and,  it  could  not  be 
expedled  that  a book  of  this  nature 
could  meet  with  any  kind  reception 
in  the  world  ; but  by  that  time  1 fup- 
pofe  the  lmprejfions  were  all  fold  off, 
and  it  was  to  be  met  with  no  where  but 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  curious.  It  wets 
by  Communication  from  a P erf  on  of 
that  fort  that  theTranfator  firfi  had 
the  thoughts  of  making  it  Lnglifh, which 
he  obtained  leifure  to  do,  by  an  un- 
happy confinement  to  a retir'd  life  for 
his  health  fake  from  more  folid  fludies 
and  bufinefs  which  his  profejfion  elfe 
involves  him  in.  So  Keader  thou 
baft  here  the  whole  Art  of  the  Stage, 
of 
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of  which  there  needs  little  to  be  faid, 
the  Book  being  its  own  Commendation  • 
As  for  the  Author  he  was  a perfon  of 
a good  Vamily  in  Paris,  and  of  Exq  in- 
fit  e Learning  in  Antiquity,  much  che- 
rijbed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  that 
great  Maecenas  of  Ingenious  men, and 
by  him  for  his  deferts  made  Abbot  of 
Aubignac  & defignd OverfeerorSu - 
per  "lilt  endantGeneral  of  the  Theatres 
in  France,  if  the  project  of  reflonng 
them  to  their  Ancient  glory  [of  which 
you  will  fee  an  abflratt  at  the  end  of 
the  book ) had  gone  on,  and  not  been 
Interrupted  by  the  Cardinals  Death. 

The  Tranflator  has  made  fame 
Alterations  in  the  Authors  method 
h3  order  of  his  Chapters, for  the  Author 
having  promifcuoufly  placed  much  of  the 
cr  abbed  Antiquity  Learning  among  the 
other  Obfervations  upon  the  Dr  anima- 
te ck 
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tick  Art ; and  that  being  likely  to  dif- 
guft  fome  Readers  The  Translator  has 
put  it  all  in  one  Book  at  the  latter 
end , cohere  thofe  coho  love  that  critical 
Teaming  may  have  it  altogether, and 
the  others  coho  delight  in  a [mother 
career  of  Reafons  and  Obfervations 
may  go  on  in  the  fir  ft  three  Barts  with- 
out too  ftrongan  Application  in  mat- 
ters of  fome  Intricacy. 

There  is  nothing  more, but  that  thou 
excufe  the  Errata,  which  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Brinter  an  but  too  many. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Being  inftead  of  a Preface  to  the  whole  Work  , wherein  is 
treated  of  the  necefftty  of  Puhlick  Spe£laclesy  of  the 
Efteem  the  Ancients  had  them  in  , and  in  what  ft  ate 
they  are  now  amongft  us, 

LL  thofe  Incomparable  and  Famous  Ge- 
nius’s which,  from  time  to  time,  Hea- 
ven Dehgns  for  the  Government  of 
Mankind  , do  not  only  indeavour  to 
make  the  Nations  fubjeft  to  their  Con- 
duct, Triumph  with  vi&orious  Arms 
over  their  Enemies,  and  thereby  become  Formidable 
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to  the  World  ; but.  alfo  having  enriched  them  with  all 
the  wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  by  the  means  of  Com- 
merce with  Foreign  Nations,  they  do  ftrive  to  foften 
and  fweeten  their  Difpofitions,  by  all  the  Noble  Sci- 
ences that  Mankind  is  capable  of;  and  confidering  that 
Nature  its  felf  in  its  Nobleft  Productions , after  having 
adorned  them  with  all  Qualities  neceffary  to  their  Per- 
fection, gives  them  a certain  Contentment  and  Rejoy- 
cing  in  them,  which  is  the  greateft  of  its  Favours; 
thefe  great  Politicians,  in  imitation  of  her , do  ufe  to 
Crown  all  their  Endeavours  for  the  publick  fafety,  with 
publick  Pleafures  and  Entertainments  , making  their 
own  glorious  Labours  either  the  means  or  the  pretexts 
of  all  general  Diverfions.  Their  Victories  are  noted 
by  days  of  Rejoy cing  and  publick  Games : and  all  the 
Spoils  and  Riches  of  Foreign  Nations,  are  brought  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Earth,  only  to  compofe  the  Pomp 
and  Decoration  of  their  Spectacles,  as  well  as  the  molt 
curious  Sciences  are  Cultivated  to  produce  men  capable 
of  inventing  new  Entertainments. 

And  to  fay  Truth,  what  greater  marks  can  there  be 
of  a ilourilhing  Greatnefs  in  any  State,  than  to  fee  ma- 
ny of  thefe  Diverfions  ? Thereby  in  Peace  appears  the 
Superfluity  of  its  Riches,  the  Abundance  of  its  Peo- 
ple, who  without  being  a Charge  to  the  Publick,  can 
fpare  many  days  to  their  Pleafure,  from  thofe  Employ- 
ments which  are  neceflary  to  the  fubfiflance  of  the 
great  Body  of  the  People  ; and  besides,  the  Number  of 
rare  Wits  bufied  in  the  publick  Diverfion,  with  all  forts 
of  Inventions,  and  the  greater  number  of  excellent  Ar- 
tificers, employed  to  execute  the  ingenious  thoughtsof 
thefirft,  cannot  but  be  a great  Ornament  to  a Nation, 
All  the  Common-wealths  of  Greece,  had  each  their 
publick  Games  , where  their  Neighbours  were  as  it 
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were  obliged  toadift,  that  they  might  all  appear  equal 
in  Magnificency , as  well  as  in  Power  and  Authority  : 
And  if  the  Common-wealths  ol  Italy  were  forced  to 
come  fhort  of  the  Grandeur  of  Rome  in  that  point,  yet 
by  their  particular  Cirk’s  and  Theatres  they  have  fhew 
ed  the  World  that  they  yielded  only  to  the  M litre:.:  of 
it,  and  not  to  one  another. 

But  whenever  in  the  midft  of  War  all  thefe  D/verfi- 
ons  are  continued  in  a Bate  , ’tis  giving  an  evident  de- 
mondration,  that  the  Riches  of  it  are  without  meafure, 
and  the  People  inexhaudible,  when  the  dangers  ~nd  la* 
bours  of  a Campaigrie  paffed  in  the  toy  Is  of  War,and  the 
profpeCt  of  one  to  come,  does  neither  change  the  Hu 
mour  nor  the  Courage  of  thofe  that  compofe  the  Ar- 
mies,  nor  of  thole  that  (lay  at  home  ; fhat  they  un- 
dertake with  Joy  in  Summer  thofe  glorious  aCtions,  of 
which  they  fee  an  Image  upon  the  Stage  in  Winter 
with  fo  much  Pleafure  ; and  that  the  Advantages  their 
Enemies  reap  from  the  War,  are  fo  inconfiderable  as 
not  to  difquiet,  or  interrupt  the  pubiick  joy. 

Thus  the  At  hen  tans,  having  received  in  the  very 
Theatre  the  news  of  an  entire  defeat  of  their  Army  be- 
fore Syracuja , would  notfo  much  as  interrupt  the  pub- 
iick Games,  but  went  on  with  thofe  Spectacles  a.,  they 
had  begun  ; and  Foreign  Embadadours,  who  themfelves 
were  by,  and  Spectators  of  this  undaunted  Generofity, 
admired  it  more  than  their  real  Power,  as  thinking  it 
harder  to  fubdue.  And  to  come  nearer  our  times,  if 
we  confider  what  has  palled  at  Vienna  and  Paris  , the 
Headsoftwo  Rival  Empires,  under  the  Miniltry  of  the 
great  Cardinal  Richelieu ; we  mult  confefs  that  thele  two 
Capitols  feem’d  by  the  Magnificenciesof  their  Plays^al- 
Iets^nd  other  publickEntertainments.to  try  to  perfwade 
the  World,  that  the  Event  of  the  War,  which  fo  warm- 
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iy  they  carried  on  againfleach  other,  was  indifferent  to 
them,  both  as  to  their  good  or  evil  Fortune. 

We  are  not  neverthelefs  to  imagine  that  thefe  pub- 
Ilck  Spedacles  afford  nothing  but  a vain  Splendour, 
without  any  real  Utility  ; for  they  are  a fecret  Inftru- 
ftru&ion  to  the  People  of  many  things,  which  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  inffnuate  into  them  any  other  way.  As 
for  Example,  Thofe  publick  Diverlions  where  there  is 
any  image  of  War,  do  infenfibly  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  Arms,  and  make  thofe  Inftruments  of  Death 
familiar  to  them,  infpiring  them  at  the  fame  time  with 
Courage  and  Intrepedity  againft  all  dangers ; befides, 
Vanity  often  prevails  more  with  us  than  Reafon  ; and 
that  Jealous  humour,  of  which  our  Nature  can  hardly 
ever  well  dived  it  felf,  does  continually  foment  v.  ithin 
us  a certain  defire  of  Conpuering,  which  often  carries 
us  to  overcome  all  our  natural  Weakneffes,  and  go  be- 
yond our  felves  in  great  Attempts.-  Thus  the  Glory 
which  one  receives  in  publick  for  fome  handfom  adlion  ; 
and  the  recital  or  reprefentation  of  theHeroick Virtues  of 
thofe  who  are  not  even  in  being,  at  the  time  we  hear 
them,  does  neverthelefs  raife  in  us  a prefumptuous  be- 
liefthat  weare  able  to  perform  the  like  ; and  this  pre- 
emption becoming  a nobler  fort  of  Envy, called  Emula- 
tion, produces  in  us  an  infatiable  defire  of  Honour, 
and  elevates  our  Courage  to  undertake  anything  that 
may  effect  that  Glorious  Defign. 

As  for  thofe  Spectacles  which  confiftas  much  in  Dif- 
courfe  as  A&ion,  fuchas  formerly  were  the  Difputes 
upon  the  Stage  between  the  Epick  and  Drammatick  Po- 
ets .-  They  are  not  only  ufeful  but  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  indrudb  the  People,  and  give  them  fome  tin&ure  of 
Moral  Virtues. 

The  minds  of  thofe  who  are  of  the  meaneft  Rank 
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and  Condition  in  a State,  are  generally  fo  little  acquain- 
ted with  any  notions  of  Morality, that  the  moft  general 
Maximes  ofit  are  hardly  known  to  them  ; ’tis  in  vain 
therefore  to  make  fine  Difcourfes,full  of  convincing  Rea- 
ions,  and  ftrengthened  with  Examples  to  them,  they 
can  neither  underhand  the  fir  ft,  nor  have  any  defe- 
rence for  the  latter.  All  the  elevated  Truths  of  Phi- 
lofophy  are  lights  too  ftrong  for  their  weak  Eyes:  Tell 
themofthefe  Maximes,  that  Happinefs  confifts  lefs  in 
the  poffeflion  of  worldly  things,  than  in  the  defpifing 
of  them  ; that  Virtue  ought  to  feek  its  recompence  in  its 
felf;  that  there  is  no  Intereft  in  the  World  confidera- 
ble  enough  to  oblige  a man  of  Honour  to  do  a bale 
thing  ; all  thefe,  I fay,  are  Paradoxes  to  them,  which 
makes  them  fufpeft  Philofophy  it  felf,  and  turn  it  into 
Ridicule  ; they  muft  therefore  be  inftrufted  by  a more 
fenfibleway,  which  may  fall  more  under  their  fenfes,* 
and  fuch  are  the  Reprefentations  of  the  Stage,  which 
may  therefore  properly  be  called  the  Peoples  School. 

One  of  the  chiefeft,  and  indeed  the  moft  indifpenfiblc 
Rule  of  Drammatick  Poems,  is,  that  in  them  Virtues  al- 
ways ought  to  be  rewarded,  or  at  leaft  commended,  in 
fpight  of  all  the  Injuries  of  Fortune ; and  that  likewile 
Vices  be  always  punifhed,or  at  leaft  detefted  with  Hor- 
rour,  though  they  triumph  upon  the  Stage  for  that  time. 
The  Stage  being  thus  regulated,  what  can  Philofophy 
teach  that  won’t  become  much  more  fenfibly  touching 
by  Reprefentation  ,*  ’tis  there  that  the  meaneft  Capacities 
may  vifibly  lee, that  favours  of  Fortune  are  not  real  En- 
joyments,when  they  fee  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
Priamus ; all  that  they  hear  from  the  Mouth  of  Hecu- 
ba feems  very  probable,  having  before  their  Eyes  the 
fad  Example  of  her  Calamities ; ftis  there  that  they  are 
convinced  that  Heaven  punilhes  the  horrid  Crimes  of 
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the  Guilty  with  the  remorfe  of  them  ; when  they  fee 
Oreftes  tormented  by  his  own  Confcience,  and  driven 
about  by  Furies  within  his  own  Bread*  his  there  that 
Ambition  teems  to  them  a very  dangerous  Palhon, 
when  they  fee  a man  engaged  in  Crimes,  to  attain  his 
Ends,  and  alter  having  violated  the  Laws  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  fall  into  Misfortunes  as  great  as  thole  he  had 
overwhelmed  others  in,  and  more  tormented  by  him- 
leh  than  by  his  Enemies ; ’Lis  there  again  that  Cove, 
tculnefs  appears  a Difeafe  of  the  Soul,  when  they  Ice  a 
Covetous  man  pcrfecuted  with  continual  Reft lefnefs, and 
fears  of  want  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  his  Riches.  And 
laftiy,  tis  there  that  a Man,  by  Reprdentarion,  makes 
them  penetrate  into  the  molt  hidden  lecrets  of  Humane 
Nature,  while  they  feem  to  touch  and  feel  in  this  liv- 
ing PidFure,  thole  Truths  which  elfe  they  would  carce 
be  capable  of.*  But  that  which  is  rnoft  remarkable,  is, 
That  they  never  go  from  the  Theatre  without  carrying 
along  with  them  the  Idea  of  the  Per  fans  leprefented  ; 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  Virtues  and  Vices,  of  which 
they  have  feen  the  Examples  j their  memory  repealing 
continually  to  them  thofe  Leif  ns  u inch  have  been  de- 
rived to  them,  from  fenftble  and  prefent  ObjecFs. 

Bcfides,  inall  Governments  there  is  a number  of  idle 
People,  either  becaufe  they  hate  taking  pains,  or  be- 
caufe  they  need  not  do  it  to  live  ,*  this  idlenvfs  car- 
ries them  generally  to  many  Debaucheries,  where  they 
confume  in  a very  little  time,  what  m’ght  fufhee  for 
the  keeping  of  their  Families  many  Months  , 
and  are  then  forced  upon  ill  adFions  for  a fupply  to  their 
prefent  wants.  Now,  I think  nothing  worthier  the 
care  of  a Great  Prince,  than  to  prevent,  if  pollible , his 
.Subjects  from  taking  thefe  extravagant  Courfes  ,*  and  as 
it  would  be  toofevere  to  enjoynthem  perpetual  labour, 
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fo  1 think  that  publick  Spe&ades  and  Entertainments 
would  mod  innocently  amufe  thole  who  have  no  other 
employment ; their  own  pleasure  would  carry  them  thi- 
ther without  condraint,  their  hours  would  Aide  away 
without  regret,  and  their  very  idlenefs  being  bufie, 
they  would  there  lole  all  the  thoughts  of  doing  ill. 

Thus  whether  out  of  the  confideration  of  procuring 
that  Joy  and  Content  to  Mankind,  which  makes  their 
greated  Felicity  9 and  without  which  they  can  reliihno 
other  Happinefs;  or  whether  to  Ihew  the  greatnefs  of 
a State,  either  in  Peace  or  War  $ to  infpire  the  People 
with  Courage.or  toindruft  them  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Virtue  ; or  ladly,  to  prevent  Idlenefs,  (one 
of  the  greated  mifehiefs  of  a State)  Princes  can  never 
do  any  thing  more  advantageous  for  their  own  Glory, 
nor  for  their  Peoples  Happinefs,  than  to  found,  fettle, 
and  maintain  at  their  own  Charges,  publick  Specta- 
cles, Games,  and  otner  Diverftons,  in  the  greated  Or 
der,  and  the  nobled  Magnificence  that  their  Crown 
will  a fiord. 

And  without  doubt  they  have  always  been  thought 
very  important  to  the  veryPoliticai  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment,fince  the  Pbiloibphy  of  the  Greeks, and  theMajedy 
and  Wifdom  of  the  Romans,  did  equally  concern  their 
Magidrates,  in  making  them  Venerable,  Noble  , and 
Magnificent.  They  made  them  Venerable , by  Con- 
fecrating  them  alwaystofome  of  their  Gods,  and  by 
putting  them  under  the  dire&ion  oi  their  Chief  Magi- 
drates ; and  they  were  beyond  meafurc  Magnificent, 
becaufe  the  Expencc  was  allowed  out  of  the  publick 
Treafure;  and  the  liberal  Contributions  of  their  great- 
ed Mu  in  employment,  who  endeavoured  to  fur  pa  fe 
each  other  in  Magnificence,  that  they  might  make  the 

time  of  their  Adminidration  more  memorable.  Very 
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often  the  Chief  of  the  Nobility  we-re  at  the  whole  Ex- 
pence, only  to  gain  the  Peoples  Favour ; and  they  ob- 
liged all  the  Eminent  Artificers  in  all  kinds  , to  fhew 
their  Excellency  in  them  : they  did  ufe  to  fend  to  the 
remotefl  Nations  for  Men,  Beads,  or  any  Rarity  that 
could  increafe  the  Pleafure  of  their  Spectacles;  and 
lad  of  all,  they  had  Crowns  for  the  Conquerors  in  all 
Exercifes,  and  Statues  for  thole,  who  with  any  ex- 
traordinary Magnificence  had  been  at  the  charge  of 
them. 

It  had  been  neverthelefs  little  for  thefe  two  Noble 
Nations  to  enjoy  thefe  Pleafures  alone,  if  they  had  not 
propagated  them  to  all  the  others  of  their  Knowledge. 
The  Greeks  filled  Afia  with  them,  and  the  Romans  car- 
ried them  all  over  Africa  and  Europe,  and  after  they  had 
Conquered  the  bed  part  of  the  known  World,  to  fhew 
that  their  Domination  was  Gentle,  and  not  Tyranni- 
cal ; they  received  the  Gods,  and  the  Religions  of  all 
Nations  into  Rome , and  fent  them  the  Games,  Specta- 
cles, and  Diver/ions  of  that  famous  Capitol,  to  let  them 
fee  that  they  had  not  made  War  upon  them  to  opprefs 
them,  but  to  increafe  their  Happinefs,  by  fharing  their 
Felicity  with  them.  The  Theatre  of  Sardis  in  Afia , 
that  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  and  thofe  of  Douay , Nifmes , 
and  Autun  in  France , are  convincing  Tedimonies  of 
this,  though  ruinous  ones;  and  when  Conftantine  car- 
ried the  Siege  of  the  Empire  to  the  City  of  his  Name, 
he  made  there  fuch  publick  Buildings  for  Spectacles,  as 
fhewed  he  would  make  it  the  Seat  of  his  Pleafures,  as 
well  as  of  his  Power. 

But  the  Ancients  did  not  only  aim  at  obliging  the  pre- 
fent  Age  with  their  Noble  StruChircs,but  endeavoured  to 
endear  Poderity  to  them,  by  making  of  them,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  immortal  .*  Thus  their  Cirques,  their 

Theatres, 
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Theatres,  and  Amphitheatres,  were  built  with  the 
mod  polilh’d  and  lading  Marble,  and  with  fo  much 
Art,  that  it’ any  thing  they  might  refid  the  fup 
prellion  of  Time;  but  alas/  as  if  man  imprinted 
the  Character  of  his  own  Mortality  upon  all  hit 
Works,  thefe  Glorious  Monuments  of  their  great- 
nets  have  yielded  to  the  fame  dediny  ; the  Torrent 
of  Time  which  overwhelms  and  dedroysall  things, 
has  fcarce  left  us  the  Image  of  them  in  fome  old  ru- 
ines,  half  demolilh’d.  And  Reafon  and  Cudom  feem 
to  have  join’d  with  Time  in  abolilhing  many  of  the 
Ancient  Spectacles.  Thofe  Bloody  Combats  of 
Gladiators  againd  each  other,  and  of  Men  againd 
Beads,  till  certain  Death  followed,  have  not  been 
deriv  ’d  to  us,  becaufe  they  are  contrary  to  that  Hu- 
manity w hich  the  Law  oftheGofpel  recommends, 
as  the  Foundation  ofChriftian  Charity.  Something  of 
that  confideration  made  their  Naumachia  s or  Na- 
val Battels,  in  which  fometimes  there  were  fifteen 
or  fixteen  thoufand  men  engag’d,  be  left  of;  but 
indeed  the  Expence  of  that  was  fuch,  as  nothing  but 
the  Roman  Empire  could  ever  furnilh.  The  Courfes 
of  their  Chariots,  and  die  Races  of  their  Horfes, 
with  the  other  Games  of  the  Cirque,  have  been  neg- 
lcCted  asufelefs.  And  the  running  at  the  Ring  in  Tur- 
naments,and  fighting  on  Foot  at  the  Barriere,  which 
fucceeded  them  in  our  Ancedors  Days, have  been  like- 
wife  laidafide  ; Lances  being  as  little  in  ufe  with  us 
in  War, as  Chariots : For  as  to  the  Courfes  of  Bulls  and 
Horles,  which  yet  remain  in  Ita/y,  they  are  rather  to 
be  numbred  among  the  ridiculous  Sights  of  our 
Age,  than  compared  to  the  Spectacles  of  the  Anci- 
ents. 

The  Javelin  is  of  little  ufe  neither ; and  therefore. 
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we  have  negleded  the  Art  of  throwing  it  with 
flight  in  War. 

The  Difcus  or  Coite  is  onely  a diverfion  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  People.  Eoxing  or  fighting  with 
Cudgels  or  Clubs, becomes  the  roughnefsof  none  but 
Savages,  and  it  would  in  my  Opinion  be  a very 
fcurvy  Diverfion  in  the  Gallantry  of  the  French 
Court. 

Tennis,  or  Playing  at  Balls,  which  the  Ancients  cal- 
led Spharomachia , has  nothing  of  its  firft  man- 
ner and  glory,  but  is  fo  chang'd  as  hardly  to  be 
known,  and  there  being  no  Crowns  nor  Rewards  for 
the  Adors,  it  is  only  become  a voluntary  Diver- 
fion. 

As  for  Wraftlers,  they  are  in  fome  of  our  Provin- 
ces, but  very  few:  Firft,  becaufe  it  isagainft  the 
Rules  of  Modefty  to  fee  not  only  Men,  but  Women 
naked,  try  their  Strength  and  Skill  againft  one  ano- 
ther, (for  fo  both  Sexes  did  formerly)  but  now  the 
Women  are  baniflfd  from  that  Immodeft  Exercife: 
And  befides  there  was  a neceffity  of  being  Dieted, and 
living  up  to  the  ftridnefs  of  certain  Rules  of  Health, 
which  has  made  it  be  forfaken  ; and  having  nothing 
Noble  left  in  it,  is  onely  become  the  Diverfion  of 
the  meaner  fort. 

The  fame  thing  has  befallen  the  Amphitheatres, 
where  from  all  Parts  of  the  Earth  were  brought 
wild  Beafts  to  fight  againft  one  another  .*  For  to  fee, 
as  we  do  fometimes,  a Fellow  lead  a Lyon  about  to 
be  Worried  by  a Dog  of  his  Acquaintance,  is  a ridicu- 
lous fight;  and  fo  are  thofe  other  Combats  of  Beafts, 
which  are  yet  in  Italy,  unworthy  the  greatncfs  or 
care  of  a State. 

Bonfires  and  Fireworks  have  had  a better  defti- 
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ny  ; for  if  ours  do  not  obfcrvc  that  Order  and  Art 
which  the  Ancients  did  in  theirs, they  are  not  at  all  In- 
feriour  to  them  in  Magnificence.  I may  fay  the  fame 
of  our  Balls  and  Balets,  of  which  we  have  happily 
maintained  the  Splendour,  though  our  way  of  Dan- 
cing has  nothing  in  it  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans : But  Bill  thofe  which  we  have  feen  at  Pa- 
ris, and  which  have  deferved  the  Admiration  and 
Applaufe  of  the  two  greateB  Kings  in  Europe , and  of 
their  Courts;  thefe  Balets,  I fay,  in  which  twice  the 
whole  Machine  of  this  World,  the  Heavens,  the  Sea, 
the  Earth,  and  Hell  the  bottom  of  it,  were  repre- 
fented,  iurpafs  in  my  Opinion  any  thing  that  we 
can  by  reading  obferve  of  that  kind  among  the  Anci- 
ents. 

As  for  the  Theatre,  or  Stage,  it  has  not  been  much 
happier  than  the  Cirque.  For  not  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
other  Diverfions  which  were  given  the  People  in  it, 
the  Art  of  compofing  Drammatick  Poems,  and  re- 
prefenting  of  them,feems  to  have  had  the  fame  De- 
Bin  y with  thofe  Famous  Structures  where  they 
were  ACled.  It  has  lain  long  buried  w ith  the  Ru- 
inesof  Athens  and  Rome : And  when  at  la  ft  it  was 
reftor’d  in  fomefmall  meafureamongft  us,  it  Bill  ap- 
pear’d like  aCarcafs  taken  out  of  the  Grave,  with- 
out any  Shape  or  Vigour.  All  the  firR  Pieces  of  the 
Stage  were  without  either  Art  or  Learning,  or  any 
other  Ornament  than  that  of  Novelty ; the  Compo- 
fition  was  without  Skill,  and  the  Verfes  without  any 
Politenefs ; the  ACtours  no  waies  underBood  their  bu- 
finefs,and  the  whole  Reprefentation  was  defective  all 
over ; infomuch  that  they  had  not  a painted  Cloth  to 
hide  thofe  who  were  to  go  off  the  Stage ; but  they 
were  reputed  abfent  who  did  not  prefent  thenafelves 
to  fpeak.  G z ’Tis 
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nunc  in  Gallia  *Tis  true,  that  in  our  Age  our  Poets  having  recove-- 
agTJmiin  re<^  Way  to  ParnaJfuSy  upon  the  FootReps  of 
lonffetiufinuu-  Euripides  z nd  Terence , and  there  happening  to 
nherfus  apfira-  p,e  Adtours  amongR  us,  who  might  in  Rome  it  felf 

7LibLfedilus  have  match’d  with  ALfopus  the  famous  Tragedian,. 
ferfonx  if  fa  mm-  and  Rofiius  the  no  lefs  Renown’d  Comedian, 
^filntfUfro  t^le  StaSe  has  got  a new  Face,  and  the  Wrinckles 
abfentib.  habent.  that  were  upon  that  Old  one  have  begun  to  grow 
21 alip!et  'UC'  fmooth,  and  altogether  to  look  with  lefs  deformity. 

Happy  in  this,  that  the  greateft  Genius  of  our  Time, 
the  great  Cardinal/?ir^//c«,fmifd  upon  her.lt  was  by 
his  Liberality  that  fhe  firft  receiv’d  new  Strengtfyand 
began  to  challenge  her  Old  Rights,  her  Beauty,  No- 
bility and  Splendour ; and  it  was  by  his  care  that  moR 
of  what  waseither!ngenious,Learned,or  Magnificent 
among  the  Ancients,  wasfeen  by  degrees  upon  our 
Theatre:  And  yet  after  all,  we  muff  own  that  the 
Stage  was  fallenfrom  fo  high  a degree  of  Glory,  into 
fo  much  contempt  and  abje&nefs,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  heal  entirely  thofe  Wounds  which  it  had 
received  in  its  fall,  nor  to  reflore  it,  but  after  much 
Labour  and  Time.  But  fince  the  fame  hand,  which 
begun  the  Cure,  has  not  been  able  to  finifli  it,  ’tis  to 
be  feared  that  the  Drammatick  Art  will  never  ar- 
rive to  its  perfe&ion,  and  I doubt  will  hardly  main- 
tain it  felt  in  the  Rate  it  is,  any  long  time.  And  if 
fo,  its  relapfe  will  be  fo  much  the  more  dangerous 
becaufe  it  is  not  every  Age  that  produces  Genius’s 
both  underRanding  and  Liberal,  and  accomplifh’d 
with  all  the  Qualities  neceflary  to  fo  great  a Defign. 
The  Life  of  this  great  man  has  form’d  an  Age  of 
great  and  new  things : but  all  thofe  which  did  not 
arrive  to  perfection,  according  to  their  Nature,  in 
his  time,  will  hardly  meet  with  an  Opportunity  to 

do 
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do  it  after  his  Death.  And  indeed  it  belong’d  to 
no  body  more  to  adorn  the  Kingdom  with  all  de- 
lightful Spectacles,  than  to  him ; who  every  day  en~ 
creas’d  our  Victories,  and  Crown’d  us  with  new 
Lawrels.  ’Twasbut  reafonable  that  he,  who  was 
in  War  fo  lik zCafar  and  Powpey,  fhould  imitate  them 
likewife  in  the  reftoringofTheatres,and  other  Prince- 
ly Diverfions ; and  in  a Word,  the  magnificence  of 
Publick  Spectacles  could  not  be  better  deriv’d  than 
from  him,  wno  was  himfelf  the  molt  glorious  and 
noble  SpeCtacle  in  the  World. 

It  was  to  pleafe  him  that  I Compil’d  this  PraCtice 
of  the  Stage,  which  he  molt  paflionately  had  w idl’d 
for  ,*  in  hopes  it  would  eafe  our  Poets  of  the  great 
labour,  they  muft  elfe  have  undergone,  if  with  great 
Expence  of  Time  they  would  have  collected  thefe 
Obfervations,  which  I have  made  ready  for  them, 
out  of  the  different  Authors,  and  from  nice  and  ac- 
curate Remarks  on  the  Stage  it  felf.  It  was  likewife 
by  his  Order,  that  I made  a ProjeCt  of  reftoring 
the  French  Theatre  to  the  Splendour  of  that  of  the 
Ancients, and  what  Remedies  were  to  be  ufed  againft 
all  our  Impediments.  He  had  conceiv’d  fuch  hopes 
of  fucceeding  in  this  defign,  that  he  made  me  treat 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  matter,  upon  that  which 
I had  firft  but  fummarily  touch’d, and  was  refolv’d 
to  employ  all  his  Power  and  Liberality  in  compafling 
this  Noble  Enter prife.  The  Death  of  that  great 
man  made  thofe  two  Works  mifcarry,  but  here  is  the 
firft,  which  as  it  is  I give  to  the  publick,  upon  the 
follicitation  of  my  Friends.  As  for  the  fecond,  I 
lhali  only  Communicate  to  the  World  the  ProjeCt 
of  it,  it  not  being  proper  to  Expofe  any  more  of  it, 
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fince  there  were  not  above  five  or  feven  Chapters  of 
it  Writ,  which  are  imperfedf  too,  and  out  of  Or- 
der. 


H E Glory  to  which  the  French  Theatre  is 


arriv’d,  may  perhaps  make  iome  think  that 
this  Difcourfe  is  ufelefs,  fince  our  Poets,  having  given 
to  the  World  fo  many  compleat  Poems,  with  a ge- 
neral Approbation,  may  be  thought  to  be  above  thofe 
Inftrudtions,  which  feem  to  be  the  Remedy  for 
Faults  to  which  they  are  no  longer  fubjedt ; I will 
not  therefore  be  guilty  of  fo  great  a Vanity,  as  to 
fay  that  the  Scope  of  this  Work  is  to  inform  them 
of  things  which  we  fee  they  Pradtice  every  day  with 
fuccefs,  butitistolet  the  World  know  the  Excel- 
lency of  their  Art,  and  to  give  People  fubjedt  to  ad- 
mire them  fo  much  the  more,  in  fhewing  what  Learn- 
ing, Invention,  Abilities,  and  Care  there  are  re- 
quir’d to  finilh  thofe  Poems  which  make  one  of  the 
greateff  of  our  Pleafures,  while  they  only  give  the 
Players  the  Trouble  of  reciting  them.  And  in  this 
I fhall  not  onely  raife  the  Fame  of  our  Poets,  but 
contribute  considerably  to  encreafe  the  Pleafure  we 
take  in  feeing  and  reading  their  Works : For  it  is  na- 
tural to  every  body  to  relilh  any  agreeable  objedt  fo 
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Much  the  more,  by  how  much  they  are  capable 
of  difcovering  the  Reafons  that  render  it  agree* 
able  ; and  as  we  have  more  Value  for  Precious 
Stones,  when  befides  their  noble  natural  Qualities, 
we  confider  to  what  dangers  they  expofe  themfelves, 
who  bring  them  from  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the 
Earth  ; fo  I think  we  lhall  feel  lb  much  the  more 
admiration  and  joy  in  the  Representation  of  Thea- 
tral  Diverfions,  if  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Art  we  are  able  to  penetrate  all  the  Beauties  of 
them,  and  to  confider  what  Meditations,  Pains, 
and  Study  they  have  coR  to  be  brought  to  that  Per- 
fection. So  noble  and  fo  vaft  a defign  requir’d,  I 
confefs,  a Genius  much  fuperior  to  mine,  and  a Bo- 
dy more  capable  of  lupporting  the  Fatigue  of  Rudy 
and  application.  But  I think  that  this  being  rather  a 
Summary,  than  a compleat  Treatife,and  as  it  were 
rather  a Collection  of  my  own  Obfervations,  than 
a profound  Differtation,  full  of  knotty  Difputes  and 
ConteRations  with  our  modern  Authors,  U' hole  O- 
pinions  are  it  may  be  more  realbnable  than  mine, 

I may  be  the  eafilier  Exculed.  All  that  will  be 
feen  here  is  but  the  Compendium  of  thofe  Matters 
which  I had  once  refolv’d  to  treat  at  large,  if 
many  Confiderations  had  not  taken  from  me  both 
the  defire  and  power  of  performing  it : If  by 
chance  it  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  Places  are  touch’d 
with  more  Strength,  and  better  Finifli’d  than  o- 
thers,  it  is  becaufe  I deliver’d  thefe  Memoires  to 
my  Friends  as  they  were,  unequal  and  unpolifh’d, 
according  to  thofe  Fleats  and  Colds  which  accorm 
pany  all  Writers,  who  following  the  RrR  ardour 
of  their  ProjeCfs,  do  not  review  with  Care  the 
'whole ProduCt  of  their  Endeavours, 
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If  any  thing  appear  reafonable  and  pleafing, 
thatwill  be  enough  to  hinder  me  from  repenting 
the  reprieve  I have  given  my  Book  from  thole 
Flames  to  which  I had  once  refolutely  Condemn'd 
it;  and  at  lead:,  though  my  matter  and  Order  be 
not  approv’d,  yet  fome  one  more  laborious,  finding 
the  way  opea,  and  having  the  Afliftance  of  fome 
Illuftrious  Prote&our,  will  purfue  to  the  utmofl 
Perfe&ion  that  which  I have  but  hinted,  and  as  it 
were  f lightly  imagin’d, 
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What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Art  of 

the  Stage. 


IT  may  feem  very  ralh,  or  at  lead  fuperfluous,  to 
treat  of  Poetry,  after  thit  fo  many  Authors 
both  Ancient  and  modern  have  given  us  Books  upon 
that  Subjed,  full  of  Learning ; and  more  particu- 
larly have  taken  Pains  to  make  Obfervations  upon 
Drammatick  Poetry,  as  being  the  mod  agreeable, 
and  yet  the  hardeff  to  fucceed  in.  But  if  we  rnay 
believe, with  Seneca, that  all  Truths  have  not  been  yet 
fpoken,  we  may  allure  it  in  the  Subject  which  I un- 
dertake ,*  for  all  I have  feen  yet  that  concerns  the 
Stage,  contains  only  the  general  Maximes  of  Dram- 
matick  Poetry  ,which  is  properly  the  Theory  of  the 
Art ; but  as  for  the  Practice  and  Application  of  thofe 
In  dr  unions,  I never  met  with  any  thing  of  that  kind 
hitherto  ; all  the  Difcourfes  that  are  upon  that  Sub- 
ject,being  only  Paraphrafes  and  Commentaries  upon 
Ariflotley  with  great  obfcurity  and  little  Novelty. 

I do  not  pretend  here  to  trouble  my  felf  about 
fatisfying  the  Criticifms  of  Grammarians,  or  the 
Scruples  ofLogicians,  who  it  may  be  will  nor  freely 
admit  of  this  didin&ion  in  an  Art,  whofe  Rules  feem 
all  to  tend  to  pradice  : I amfure  all  the  rational  and 
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polite  Learning  will  not  oppofe  me  in  it,  fince  ’tis 
natural  in  all  Arts  to  diftinguilh  the  knowledge  of 
the  Maxims,  and  the  Ufe  ofthemjbefides  that  in  the 
Execution  of  all  general  Rules,  there  are  obfervations 
to  be  made,  of  which  there  is  no  mention,  when 
one  teaches  only  the  Theory,  and  which  neverthe- 
Iefs  are  of  great  importance.Thus  Architecture  teach- 
eth  t he  beauty  and  f/mmetry  of  Buildings, their  noble 
Proportions, and  all  the  reft  of  their  magnificent  Ap- 
pearance, but  does  not  defcend  to  exprefs  a thou- 
fand  neceftary  Contrivances,  of  which  the  Matter 
of  theHoufe  is  to  take  care,  when  he  puts  his  hand 
to  the  Work.  If  the  Art  of  playing  upon  the  Lute 
were  reduc’d  into  Rules,  it  could  teach  onely  gene- 
al  things,  as  the  number  of  the  firings  and  touches, 
the  manner  of  making  the  Accords,  the  meafures, 
paftages,  quavers,  &c.  but  ftill  one  would  be  forc’d 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Mafter  himfelfto  learn,  in  the 
Execution  of  all  this, the  niceft  way  of  touching  the 
firings,  the  changing  of  the  meafures,  the  moft 
graceful  way  how  to  give  a good  motion  to  ones 
playing,  and  many  more  particulars,  which  could 
not  well  be  committed  to  writing,  and  fo  mud  either 
be  negle&ed  or  learned  of  the  Mailers  themfelves. 

The  fame  thing  has  happened  to  the  Stage.  There 
has  been  ample  Treadles  of  Drammatick  Poems, 
the  original  of  them,  their  progrefs,  definition,  fpe~ 
cies,  the  unity  of  aCtion,  meafure  of  time,  the  beauty 
of  their  contrivance, the  thoughts,  manners,  language, 
which  isfitteft  for  them,  and  many  other  fuch  mat- 
ters, but  only  in  general ; and  that  I call  the  Theory 
of  the  Stage  ; but  for  theObfervations  to  be  made 
upon  thofe  general  Rules,  as  how  to  prepare  the  In- 
cidents, :o  unite  times  and  places ; the  continuity  of 
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the  Theatral  Adion,  the  Connexion  of  the  Scenes, 
the  intervals  of  the  Ads,  and  a thoufand  other  par- 
ticulars, of  which  there  is  nothing  left  in  Antiquity, 
of  which  all  the  Moderns  have  laid  fo  little,  that 
it  is  next  to  nothing  ; all  this,  I fay,  is  that  which 
I call  rhe  Art  or  Pradice  of  the  Stage.  As  for  the 
Ancients, if  they  have  writ  nothing  about  it,  as  to  the* 
pradical  part,  it  is  becaufe  that  perhaps  in  their  time 
it  was  fo  common,  that  they  could  not  believe  any 
body  capable  of  not  knowing  it ; and  indeed  if  one 
look  into  their  works,  and  make  but  the  leaft  re- 
fledipn  upon  the  Art  they  ufe,  one  may  perceive  it 
almofl  every  where. 

But  for  the  Moderns ; they  for  the  mod  part  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  becaufe  they  have  neg- 
leded  the  reading  the  Poems  of  thofe  great  Mailers 
or  if  they  have  read  them,  it  was  without  taking  no- 
nce of  the  merit  beauties  with  which  they  are  a- 
dorn’d  ; therefore  it  mud  be  fet  down  for  a Maxime 
out  of  con  ted,  that  Vis  impodible  to  underdand 
Dramrnatick  Poetry  without  the  help  of  the  Anci- 
ents, and  a thorough  meditation  upon  their  Works. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients. 


I was,  I mud  confefs,  extremely  furpriz’d  fome 
years  ago,  to  fee  fome  Plays  in  great  efteem  both 
in  Paris , and  at  Court,  in  which  there  was  fear ce  a 
Scene,  that  did  not  in  fome  meafure  offend  the  Rules 
of  Decency  and  Probability  ; but  I was  much  more 
aitonilh’d,  when  going  about  to  fay  fomething  of 
thofe  Rules,  and  to  Explain  the  ways  how  to  obferve 
them,  I was  taken  for  an  Hypochondriack,who  had 
ftrange  lingular  fancies  of  his  own,  of  things  that 
never  were,  nor  could  be.  All  the  Rules  of  the 
Ancients,  by  which  I pretended  Poets  were  to  be 
guided  in  the  conduct  of  their  Plays,  were  look’d 
upon  as  dangerous  innovations,  like  thofe  in  Go- 
vernment, or  in  Religion.  There  was  no  asking, 
what  time  the  adion  reprefented  took  up,  and  in 
what  place  the  things  expos’d  to  our  view  were  fup* 
pos’d  to  be  perform’d,  nor  how  many  Aits  a Play 
had  ? I was  anfwer’d  prefently,  that  the  Play  had 
lafted  three  hours,  that  the  Adion  had  been  all  up- 
on the  Stage,  and  that  the  Fiddles  had  mark’d  the 
Intervals  of  the  Ads ; in  a word, ’twas enough  to 
pleafe,  to  have  the  name  of  Commedy  given  to  a 
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great  many  Verfes  put  together,  and  recited  upon 
the  Stage.  But  at  laft  having  grown  acquainted 
with  (ome  of  the  learned  men  oFour  Age,  1 found 
amongft  them  many  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
Art  of  the  Stage,  particularly  in  the  Theory  and  the 
Maxims  of  Ariflotle , and  fome  too,  who  did  apply 
themfelves  to  the  confideration  of  the  Practical  part. 
All  thefe  were  of  my  opinion,  and  condemning  the 
voluntary  blindnefs  of  our  times,  did  extremly 
help  me  to  confound  the  ftubbornnefs  of  thofe,  who 
refus’d  to  yield  to  Reafon. 

Thus  by  little  and  little  the  face  of  the  Theatre 
has  been  entirely  changed,  and  is  at  laft  come  to  that 
perfection,  that  one  of  our  mod  celebrated  Authors 
has  publickly  confefs'd,  and  that  often,  that  in  look- 
ing over  fome  of  his  own  Plays,  which  had  been  aCted 
with  great  approbation  of  the  Town,  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  that  he  was  much  afharrfd  of 
himfelf,  and  did  extremly,  pity  thofe  who  had  ap- 
plauded him.  I have  neverthelefs  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  incur  the  difgrace  of  fome  little  Authors,  who 
having  neither -Genius,  nor  Learning  enough,  to 
come  up  to  thefe  Rules  in  the  excellency  which  they 
propounded,  ftded  with  part  of  the  Players,  to  run 
me  down.  As  for  thefe  latter, their  defign  being  only- 
to  gain  by  their  Profeftion,  and  not  to  excel  in  if, 
they  thought  that  theftri&nefs  andfeverity  of  thefe 
Rules  would  frighten  all  the  young  Authors,  and 
deter  them  from  writing ; by  which  means  they 
thought  themfelves  in  danger  of  being  forc’d  to  leave 
the  Stage,  to  feek  for  fome  other  Employment,  for 
want  of  new  Plays:  but  the  Event  has  confounded 
this  piece  of  Ignorance,  for  there  were  never  feen 
more  Drammatick  Poems,  nor  more  agreeable  ones, 
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than  fince  ; although  we  have  not  for  Adtours 
fuch  as  Valerany  V sautray,  and  Mondory  were. 

But  yet  fince  fome  perfons  of  Judgment,  for 
want  of  being  well  vers’d  in  Antiquity,  have  en- 
deavour’d with  fome  appearance  of  Reafon  to  main- 
tain the  errours  of  our  Age,  f think  my  felf  oblig’d 
to  anfwer  their  fcruples,  and  to  fatisfi e a great  num- 
ber, who  yet  feem  unwilling  to  be  undeceiv’d. 
Therefore  here  are  five  ObjedHons  which  have  been 
ordinarily  made  to  me,  againft  the  Rules  of  the 
Ancients. 

\ Firft,  That  we  are  not  to  make  Laws  to  our  felves 
from  Cuftom  and  Example,  but  from  Reafon  ,*  which 
ought  to  prevail  over  any  Authority. 

Secondly,  That  the  Ancients  therafelves  have  of- 
ten violated  their  own  Rules. 

^ Thirdly,  That  divers  Poems  of  the  Ancients  had 
been  tranfiated,  and  adfed  upon  our  Stage  with  very 
ill  fuccefs. 


A 


Fourthly,  That  divers  of  our  modern  Plays, 
though  quite  contrary  to  thefe  Rules,  had  been  adt- 
ed  with  great  applaufe. 

And  laft  of  all,  That  if  thefe  rigorous  Maxims 
fhould  be  followed,  we  fhould  very  often  lofe  the 
greateft  beauty  of  all  true  Stories.  Their  Incidents 
having  moft  commonly  happened  at  different  times, 
and  indifferent  places 

As  to  the  firft  Objection;!  anfwer, That  the  Rules 
of  the  Stage  are  not  founded  upon  Authority,but  up- 
on Reafon ; they  are  not  fo  much  fettled  by  Exam- 
ple, as  by  the  natural  judgment  of  Mankind  ; and  if 
we  call  them  the  Rules  and  the  Art  of  the  Ancients, 
’tis  only  becaufe  They  have  pradtis’d  them  with 
great  regularity,  and  much  to  their  Glory  ,*  having 
^ firft 
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fir  ft  made  many  Obfervat  ions  upon  the  Nature  of  Mo* 
ral  Actions, and  upon  the  probability  of  Humane  Ac- 
cidents in  this  life,  and  thereby  drawing  the  Pi&ures 
a fter  the  truth  of  the  Original,  and  obferving  all 
due  circumftances,  they  reduc’d  to  an  Art  this  kind 
of  Poem,  whofe  Progrefs  was  very  flow,  though  it 
were  much  in  ufe  among  them,  and  much  admir’d 
all  the  world  over.  But  however  I am  very  fparing 
of  citing  their  Poems,  and  when  I do  it,  it  is  only 
to  fhew  with  what  agreeable  Artifice  they  kept  to 
thefe  Rules,and  not  to  buoy  up  my  opinion  by  their 
Authority. 

As  for  thefecond  Obje&ion,  it  feems  not  confide- 
rable ; for  Rcafon,  being  alike  all  the  world  over, 
does  equally  require  every  bodies  fubmiflion  to  it;  Ron  omnU  ad 
and  if  our  modern  Authors,  cannot  without  offence  rlndA^anqiam 
be  difpens’d  from  the  Rules  of  the  Stage,  no  more  ad normam  ccn- 
couldthe  Ancients  ,*  and  where  they  have  fail’d,  I dofy 
not  pretend  to  excule  them.  My  Obfervations  up  suiig.  1. 1.  d 
on  Plautus , fhewvery  well  that  I do  propofe  the  An-  *>• 
cients  for  Models,  only  in  fuch  things  as  they  mail 
appear  to  have  followed  Reafon  in  ; and  their  Ex- 
ample will  alwaies  be  an  ill  pretext  for  faults,  for 
there  is  no  excufe  againft  Reafon,  In  things  which 
are  founded  only  inCuftom,  as  in  Grammar,  or  in 
the  Art  of  making  a Verfe  with  long  or  lhort  fylla- 
bJes,  the  Learned  may  often  ufe  a licenfe  againft  the 
receiv’d  practice,  and  be  imitated  in  it  by  others,  be- 
caufeCuftom  may  often  have  countenanc’d  a thing 
not  well  of  it  felf.  But  in  all  that  depends  upon 
common  fence  and  reafon,  fuch  as  are  the  Rules  of 
the  Stage,  there  to  take  a licenfe,  is  a crime ; becaufe 
it  offends  not  Cuftom,but  Natural  light,  which  ought 
never  to  fufler  an  Eel  ipfe. 
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I muft  not  omit,  for  the  Glory  of  the  Ancients, 
that  if  they  have  fometimes  violated  the  Art  of 
Drammatick  Poems,  they  have  done  it  for  fome 
more  powerful  and  inducing  Reafon,  than  all  the 
Interelt  of  the  Play  could  amount  to.  As  for  Ex- 
ample, Euripides , in  the  Suppliants,  has  preferr’d  the 
glory  of  his  Country  to  that  of  his  Art,  of  which 
I have  fpoken  elfewhere. 

The  third  Objection  has  no  force,  but  in  the  Ig- 
norance of  thofe  that  alledge  it.  For  if  fome  Po- 
ems of  the  Ancients,  and  even  thofe  which  were 
mold  in  Eftecmwith  them,  have  not  fucceeded  upon 
our  Stage,  the  Subjedf,  and  not  the  want  of  Art, 
has  been  the  caufe  of  it ; And  fometimes  likewife 
the  Changes  made  by  the  Tranllators,  which  de- 
flroyed  all  the  Graces  of  the  Original : They  have 
added  improbable  Scenes  between  Princes,  and  have 
fhew’d  out  of  time  that  which  the  Ancients  had 
carefully  conceal’d  with  Art ; and  very  often  chan- 
ged a fine  Relation,  into  an  impertinent  ridicu- 
lous Spectacle.  But  That  which  is  more  worthy 
our  confideration,  is,  that  there  were  certain  Sto- 
ries, fitted  for  the  Stage  of  Athens  with  great  Or- 
naments, which  would  be  in  abomination  upon 
Ours : For  Example,  the  Story  of  Jhyefles ; fo  that 
we  may  fay,  that  either  the  Moderns  have  cor- 
rupted the  Ancients,  by  changing  their  whole  Oe- 
conomy,  or  the  Imperfection  of  the  Matter  Ri- 
fled the  excellency  of  the  Art. 

To  deftroy  the  4th  Objection,  we  need  only  to 
remember,  that  thofe  Plays  of  ours,  which  took 
with  the  people,  and  with  the  Court,  were  not 
lik’d  in  all  their  parts;  but  only  in  thofe  things 
which  were  reafonable,  and  in  which  they  were 
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conformable  to  the  Rules : When  there  were  any 
paflionate  Scenes,  they  were  prais’d ; and  when 
there  was  any  great  Appearance  or  noble  Spe- 
ctacle, it  was  efteem’d ,*  and  if  fome  notable 
Event  was  well  manag’d,  there  was  great  fatisfaCti- 
on  lhewn ; but  if  in  the  reft  of  the  Play,  or  even 
in  thefe  beauties  of  it,  any  irregularities  were  dis- 
cover’d, or  any  fault  againft  Probability  and  Decency, 
either  in  the  perfons,  time,  or  place,  or  as  to  the 
ftate  of  the  things  reprefented,  they  were  condem- 
ned as  Faults.  And  all  the  favour  that  was  ftiewed 
the  Poet,  was,  that  out  of  the  defire  of  preferring 
what  was  fine,  the  SpeCtatours  were  fomewhat  more 
indulgent  to  what  wasamifs. 

Therefore  that  fuccefs  fo  much  bragg’d  on,  is  fo 
far  from  contradicting  the  Rules  of  the  Stage,  that 
quite  contrary  it  eftablifhes  their  Authority.  For 
thefe  Rules  being  nothing  but  an  Art  to  caufe  the 
fineft:  Incidents  to  pleafe  with  decency  and  proba- 
bility, it  fufficiently  appears  how  neceftary  they 
are,  fince  by  common  content,  all  that  comes  up  to 
them  is  approved  of, and  all  that  varies  from  them  is  in 
fome  meafure  condemn’d.  Examples  would  ex- 
tremely illuftrate  this  truth,  if  I were  not  afraid  to 
anger  fome  of  our  Poets,  by  inftruCting  the  others 
at  their  colh 

The  fth  Objection  is  abfolutely  ridiculous.  For 
the  Rules  of  the  Stage  do  not  at  all  rejeCt  the  moft 
notable  Incidents  of  any  Story,  but  they  furnifh  us 
with  Inventions,how  fo  to  adjuft  the  Circumftances 
of  the  ACtion,  Time,  and  Place,  as  not  to  go  againft 
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all  probable  appearance,  and  yet  not  to  reprefent 
them  always  as  they  are  in  Story,  but  fuch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  have  nothing  but  what’s  agreeable 
in  them.  Tis  That  then  that  we  are  to  feek, 
and  of  which  in  the  following  Difcourfe  I fhall 
communicate  my  Thoughts. 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  V. 


How  they  ought  to  Infirutl  themfelves , 
who  intend  to  write  a Drammatick 
Pom. 


IN  the Univerfiti.es,  the  Drammatick  Poets,  as  well 
as  others,  are  given  to  young  Scholars  t.o  read 
and  ftudy,  and  they  affording  great  variety  by 
moral  Sentences,  of  which  they  are  fully  and  by 
the  Dialogues  of  different  perfons  contefting  with 
paflion,  as  a Ifo  by  the  imagination  of  thofe  Ma- 
chines, which  one  mud  neceffarily  fuppofe  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  reprefentation  of  them;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  fudden  Turns  and  Events  of 
the  Stage,  they  cannot  but  procure  an  Extrem  de- 
light to  thefe  young  Students,  and  make  a flrong 
imprefflon  in  their  minds;  and  though  the  whole, 
it  may  be,  is  both  ill  explain’d  by  thofe  that  Inflruft 
them,  and  as  ill  underftood  by  Them ; yet  they 
have  infinite  fatisfa&ion  in  the  tiling. 

It  may  be  after  this,  they  fee  fome  Play  compos’d 
by  their  Mafler,  and  a£ted  in  the  fame  Schools ; and 
though  that  be  done  by  very  ill  A&ors,  and  carry 
with  it  in  ail  its  circumffances  the  true  Character  of 
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pedantry,  neverthelefs  this  is  perform’d  with  fo 
much  noife,  buttle,  and  preparation,  that  they 
conceive  a mighty  Idea  of  it,  having  feen  nothing 
better,  and  being  incapable  of  finding  out  the  faults 
of  the  piece. 

If  then  there  happens  tobeamongfl  thefe  Youths 
a fiery  Lad  with  Fancy,  and  fome  Inclination  to 
Poetry,  finding  himfelf  at  leifure  to  employ  his 
parts  his  own  way,  he  fixes  upon  Drammatick  Po- 
etry ; and  outcomes  a piece  of  his.  To  make  which 
he  generally  follows  this  method ; he  pitches  up- 
on fome  (lory  that  pleafes  him,  without  confide- 
ring,  whether  it  be  fit  for  the  Scene  or  no,  or 
ever  reflecting  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  it,  or 
what  Ornaments  may  be  added  ; he  is  refolv’d 
to  hide  under  the  Curtain  any  thing  that  fhall 
incommode  him,  to  put  France  at  one  corner  of 
the  Stage , Turkey  at  the  other,  and  Spain  in  the 
middle,  his  ACtours  iliall  be  fometimes  in  the 
Louvre , then  in  a Wood,  or  High-way,  and  then 
in  a Garden  full  of  Flowers,  and  no  body  knows 
how  they  came  there ; and  if  any  body  is  to  pafs 
by  Sea  from  Denmark  to  France , ’tis  done  with 
the  drawing  of  a Scene.  Having  thus  fill’d  every 
thing  with  ridiculous  Imaginations,  and  things  op- 
pofite  to  all  probability,  he  makes  his  firft  Scene  ; 
which  he  has  no  fooner  done,  but  finding  himfelf 
at  a fland,  he  repairs  to  fome  of  the  Theatres, 
to  fee  if  he  can  ileal  any  Invention  from  them, 
that  fhall  pleafe  him.  Then  he  gets  into  the  com- 
pany of  fome  celebrated  Poet  or  Critick,  and 
from  them  he  is  fupplyed  with  fome  new  thought, 
or  paffionate  incident,  or  fome  flight  of  the  Art, 
which  he  immediatly  employes  quite  contrary, 
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and  out  of  all  time ; and  having  thus  with  the 
help  of  fome  Songs  and  Elegies,  made  formerly 
for  Cloris , mutter'd  up  three  or  four  hundred 
Verfes,  he  refolves  to  call  it  an  Ad.  Thus  going 
on  in  the  fame  method,  he  gets  to  the  death  or 
marriage  of  fome  Prince,  and  then  ’tis  privately 
whifper’d  among  his  Friends,  that  he  has  made  a 
very  pretty  Play:  The  Ladies  defire  to  fee  it, 
and  ’tis  by  the  Author  red  to  them  in  fecrer,  they 
are  charmed  with  fome  Florid  Exprettions,  or  fmart 
Repartees,  and  call  in  the  Gentlemen  of  their  ac- 
quaintance to  hear  it.  Every  body  applauds  and 
flatters  the  Author,  referving  to  themfelves  the 
privilege  of  laughing  at  him,  as  foon  as  his  back’s 
turn'd  ; and  in  ihort,  he  acquires  thus  the  honou- 
rable title  of  a Poet. 

Without  doubt,  not  only  one  mutt  have  pro- 
digious good  fortune,  but  more  than  that,  an  in- 
fus'd fcience,  like  Adam's,  to  make  at  firtt  and  by 
fuch  methods  a piece  (not  comparable,  I fay,  to 
thofe  whom  twenty  Ages  have  reverenced)  but 
to  make  a thing  like  that  of  the  Poet  Rhorlophilus , 
of  whom  Scaliger  fays,  that  his  Comedie  rather  ex- 
cited pity  than  mirth.  To  fay  truth,  the  Complai- 
fance  or  Ignorance  of  the  Spedatours  is  extreme, 
when  they  condemn  others,  as  too  fevere,  who  can- 
not applaud  fuch  ttufh  as  this  is.  There  is  no  Me- 
chanick  trade  in  the  World  that  does  not  oblige  to 
a long  Apprentilhip  under  a Matter,  and  when 
the  Artitts  fet  up  for  themfelves,  they  are  examin’d 
by  the  Company,  to  whom  they  mutt  produce 
fome  Matter-piece  of  their  own  making.  And  lhall 
we  then  think,  that  to  fucceed  in  the  greateft 
Art  that  is,  in  which  the  mind  has  all  the  fhare, 
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im  fbi  minim  and  which  is  not  only  the  hardeft,  but  the  leaft 
underftood  Art  that  we  have,  there  needs  no- 
genter  autpeite  thing,  but  to  have  the  Impudence  to  undertake 
*d  fmbmdi  . n0  certainly,  there  goes  a great  deal  more  to 
per  paZTmdl  it,  and  therefore  I will  now  counfel,  as  well  as  I 
fcrutanda  om-  Can,  any  body  that  undertakes  to  be  a Poet,  and 

Tfaus  fuirKti- te^  what  ls  t0  ^°- 

fus  ex  integro  In  the  firft  place,  let  our  Poet  fupprefsall  thofe 
Q umu  d?' ic  imPetU0US  defires  of  glory  and  applaule,  and  leave 
tap.i.'  ' thinking,  that  to  make  a good  Play,  tis  enough  to 
have  a vein  for  Poetry,  He  muff  begin  with 
applying  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  Ariftotle  s Poe- 
ticks,  and  thofe  of  Horace  , and  he  muff  read  them 
attentively,  and  meditate  upon  them;  then  he  muff 
turn  over  thofe  that  have  made  Commentaries  up- 
on them,  as  Caftefaetro  in  Italian, who  in  his  Jargon 
fays  very  fine  things,  Hieronymus  Vida , Heinjtus , 
VoJJihs , la  Menardiere , and  a great  many  more; 
and  let  him  remember,  that  Scaliger  alone  fays  more 
than  all  the  reft  ; but  he  muft  not  lole  a-  word  in 
him,  for  all  his  words  are  of  weight  and  impor- 
tance. As  for  the  book  of  Boulenger , he  muft  va- 
lue him  only  for  his  Colledion  of  Paffages  out  of 
other  Authors,  and  not  mind  the  Confequences 
he  draws  from  them ; for  I believe  for  my  part 
that  the  things  he  has  writ,  came  into  his  head 
juft  as  he  was  writing  them,  and  without  any 
precedent  Meditation. 

Herat,  de  art.  I add  to  thefe  Authors  Plutarch,  Athen^us , and  Lili- 
toet.  verf.  268.  us  Qiraldus , who  all  in  many  places  have  touch’d  the 
chief  Maxims  of  the  Stage;  in  a word,  he  muft 
verfate  manu,  not  let  flip  any  thing  of  the  Ancients,  without 
vet-fate  diurnd.  examining  every  period  of  them  ; for  very  often 
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a word  thrown  out  by  the  by,  and  out  of  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  Stage,  contains  in  their  books  fome 
important  fecret,  and  the  refoiution  of  fome  great 
difficulty. 

Having  thus  ftudiedthe  Theory,  he  mull  read  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Drammatick  Poems,  which  by 
good  fortune  have  been  preferv’d  to  our  times,  as 
like  wife  their  old  Scholiafts  or  Commentators,  but 
Hill  take  the  liberty  to  examin  them  impartially, 
for  they  are  fubjeft  to  a great  many  Errours,  and 
delight  in  falfe  and  vain  fubtleties  of  no  ufe  at  all ; 
and  all  along  one  mult  be  fure  to  make  conftant  re- 
flexions, and  examine  why  a Poet  has  rather  done 
one  thing  than  another,  and  he  may  obferve  that 
often  a word  ingenioufly  call  out  by  an  A&our,  to 
prepare  fome  Incident,  or  to  explain  the  Circumflan- 
ces  of  place  or  time,  is  not  a thing  (lightly  to  be  pals’d 
over  ,•  and  if  after  all, I durfl  be  fo  vain,  as  to  make  one 
amongft  his  Mailers,  I could  wilfi  he  would  join 
the  Precepts  of  this  practical  part  of  the  Art,  to 
what  he  may  difcover  in  the  Ancient  or  Modern 
Poets ; for  though  I cannot  brag  of  giving  him  con- 
fiderable  and  important  fuccours  in  his  Defign,  yet  I 
am  fure  I lliall  not  be  ufelefs  or  incommodious  to 
him,  and  though  it  Ihould  appear  that  I am  millaken,. 
yet  I am  fure  he  will  thank  me  for  the  very  means  I 
afford  him  of  inftrudling  himfelf  better. 

Our  Poet  having  thus  acquir’d  a perfect  Notion  of 
the  Art  of  the  Stage,  may  much  more  certainly, 
and  with  greater  fuccefs  undertake  fome  noble 
defign. 
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As  for  me,  without  repeating  here  what  may  be 
learnt  in  Ar'tfiotk>  and  his  Interpreters,  both  b nci- 
entand  Modern,  I will  only  endeavour  u rreat 
of  new  matters,  or  at  leaftto  give  new  Infj /unions 
uponthofe  things,  which  have  been  treated  of  by 
others. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Spectators,  and  hoto  they  are 
to  be  confidered  by  the  Poet. 


MY  Intention  is  not  here  to  teach  the  Spectators 
of  a Play,  the  attention  that  they  ought  to 
have,  nor  the  filencc  that  they  ought  to  keep,  no 
more  than  the  caution  they  ought  to  obferve  in  judg- 
ing of  the  Play  ; nor  what  they  Ihould  do  to  avoid 
thofe  Errours  which  Complaifance,  or  a Prejudice 
againfl  the  Author,  often  runs  them  into ; though 
all  this  might  be  ufefully  enough,  and  to  good  pur- 
pofe,  treated  of  here. 

But  I onely  mention  the  Spectators  in  reference 
to  the  Poet,  that  is,  how  he  ought  to  confidcr  them 
when  he  is  making  a Play. 

I borrow  here  the  Comparifon  of  a Picture,  of 
which  I fhall  often  make  ufe  in  this  Treat ife  ,•  and  1 
fay  that  my  Picture  may  be  confidered  two 
ways. 

Firft,  as  a Picture  ; that  is,  as  the  work  of  the  Ar. 
tift ; where  there  are  Colours,  and  not  real  things  ,* 
fhadows,  and  not  fubftances  ; artificial  lights,  falfe 
elevations,  profpective  diftances,  or lontananzas,  de- 
ceiving Ihortnings , and  in  a word,  appearances  of 
things  that  really  are  not  in  the  Picture. 

F Secondly, 
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Secondly,  It  may  be  confider’d  as  containing  a 
Story  painted,  whether  a true  one,  or  fuppos’d  to 
be  fo  ,*  whereof  the  Place  is  certain,  the  Qualities  na- 
tural, the  Addons  undoubtedly  true,  and  all  the 
Circumlfances  of  them  obferv’d  accordingto  order 
and  reafon. 

This  may  be  allapplyed  to  Drammatick  Poems-: 
One  may  at  firft  confider  the  Shew  and  Reprefentatt- 
on  of  things,  where  Art  gives  you  Images  of  them 
which  really  are  not.  There  are  Princes  in  appea- 
rance ; Palaces  upon  painted  cloth,  dead  men  in 
fhew ; and  ’tis  for  this  that  the  Adors  carry  all 
the  Marks  of  thofe  whom  they  reprefent.  The  De- 
coration of  the  Stage,  is  the  Image  of  thofe  places 
where  the  thing  is  fupposkt  to  be  tranfaded.  There 
a re  Spectators,  and  the  perfons  that  appear  upon 
the  Stage  talk  in  the  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Audi- 
ence, all  things  being  to  be  made fenfible  and  plain 
to  them.  ’Tis  to  arrive  to  this  Reprefentation  of 
the  thing,  that  the  Poet  caufes  fometimes  one,  fome- 
times  another  Adror  to  appear,  and  difeourfe  upon 
the  Stage:  making  recitals  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  known,  and  yet  ought  not  to  appear;  and  Em- 
ploying Machines,  and  other  Contrivances,  for 
the  appearance  of  thofe  things  which  are  to  be 
fliew’d  to  the  Audience. 

Thus  Efchylus  makes  the  Palace  of  Clytemnejlra 
open,  that  the  body  of  Agamemnon  may  be  feen  up- 
on the  Step  of  the  inward  door,  where  a dead  man 
lies  along  upon  the  Threlhold.  I n%Ajax,Tecme(/a 
opens  his  Tent  to  Ihew  his  madnefs,  by  the  number 
of  the  dead  Iheep  which  lyc  round  about  him.  In 
Euripides,  Hecuba  fwouns  away  upon  the  Stage,  .to 
exprefs  the  greatnefs  ofher  Mifery  ; And  in  Plautus , 
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the  Captives  exprefs  their  condition  of  jflavery,  by 
being  bound,  and  having  an  appearance  of  Guards 
about  them;  and  after  this  the  difeourfes  made 
by  the  A&ors,  upon  thefe  different  Appearances, 
perfect  the  Reprefentation. 

Or  elfe  we  may  confider  in  thefe  Dramatick 
Poems,  the  true  Hiffory,  or  that  which  is  fuppo- 
fed  true,  and  of  which  all  the  Adventures  have  re- 
ally come  to  pafs,  in  that  order,  time,  and  place, 
and  according  to  thofe  Intrigues  which  appear  to 
us.  The  perfons  are  there  confider’d  according  to 
their  different  Charafters,  of  their  Condition,  Age 
and  Sex;  and  the  things  they  fay,  as  having  been 
really  pronounced  by  them,  as  well  as  perform’d 
in  their  aftions ; and  in  a word,  all  things  as  we 
fee  them  upon  the  Stage. 

I know  very  well  that  the  Poet  is  the  Mailer, 
and  that  he  difpofes  the  order  of  his  Poem  as  he 
thinks  fit ; taking  the  time,  which  he  lengthens  or 
fhortens  as  he  pleafes ; chufing  like  wife  what  place 
he  will  in  the  whole  world  ; and  for  the  Plot  he 
Invents  it  according  to  the  flrength  and  finenefs 
of  his  own  fancy ; and  in  a word,  he  gives  what 
form  he  pleafes  to  the  matter  he  has  in  hand  ; but  Hill 
ffis  certain,  that  all  thefe  things  muff  be  fo  adjufted, 
as  to  feem  to  have  naturally  both  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  end  which  he  gives  them  ; fo  that  though  he 
be  the  Author,  yet  he  muff  write  the  whole  with 
fuch  Art,  that  it  may  not  fo  much  as  appear  that 
it  was  by  him  Invented.  So  in  Efihylus’ s Trage- 
die  of  Agamemnon,  all  things  appear  as  if  really 
Agamemnon  had  been  murder’d  ; and  in  Sophocles , 
as  if  Ajax  were  really  furious ; and  fo  of  all  the 
other  Pieces  of  the  Ancients.  Arid  likewife  when 
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we  judge  of  any  Play  on  our  Stage,  we  fuppofe  the 
thing  either  true,  or  that  ought  to  be  fo,  and 
might  be  fo ; and  upon  that  luppofition  we  ap- 
prove of  all  the  Words  or  Adlions  that  are  done  or 
laid  by  thofe  who  fpeak  or  aft ; and  of  all  thofe  E- 
vents  which  might  probably  follow  the  firfl  Ap- 
pearances ; becaufe  that  in  this  cafe  we  believe 
that  things  might  really  happen  as  they  feem,  nay 
that  they  have  happened,  and  ought  to  happen 
fo.  And  on  the  contrary,  we  condemn  all  that 
ought  not  to  be  done,  or  faid,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  perfons,  the  place,  the  time,  and 
the  firll:  appearances  of  the  Play. 

Now  to  understand  how  the  Poet  is  to  govern 
himfelf,  with  regard  to  the  Spectators,  and  when 
they  are  to  be  confiderable  to  him,  cr  not  fo,  we 
need  but  reflect  upon  what  we  have  faid  of  a Pi- 
cture ; for  looking  upon  it  only  as  the  Work  of  the 
Artift,  the  Painter  does  what  he  can  to  make  it 
Excellent,  becaufe  it  will  be  feen,  and  that  he  ex- 
pects to  be  known  and  admir’d  by  it ; but  if  he 
confider  it  as  a Story  painted,  he  keeps  as  clofeae 
he  can  to  the  Nature  of  the  thing  he  reprefents, 
and  does  nothing  but  what  will  feem  probable  in 
all  its  Circumftanees,  becaufe  it  is  all  to  be  confi- 
der’d  as  true,  and  fuppos’d  fo.  For  example,  if  he 
will  draw  Mary  Magdelen  in  her  penitent  retire- 
ment, he  wiil  not  omit  any  of  the  mod  important 
parts  of  her  Story,  becaufe  if  he  fhou'd  do  other- 
wife,  they  that  Should  fee  it  would  hardly  know 
it.  He  multi  place  her  in  a decent  poiture,  elfe  fhe 
will  be  a difagreeable  Object.  He  will  not  draw  her 
prodrate  and  groveling  with  her  face  upon  the 
ground,  becaufe  that  would  hide  the  fined  part  of 
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her,  but  rather  he  muft  fet  her  upon  her  knees. 
He  ought  not  to  cover  her  all  over  with  a Cilice,  or 
haircloth,  but  leave  her  hah  naked,  that  the  Charm 
of  her  beauty  may  appear  the  more.  He  muft  not 
place  her  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  Cavern,  for  then 
fhe-  cannot  be  fuppos’d  to  be  feen,  but  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  with  fo  much  light  as  is  juft  neceftary ; 
and  this  he  muft  do,  becaufe  he  confiders  his  work 
as  a Picture  which  ought  to  fall  under  the  Senfes, 
and  pleafe  at  the  fame  time. 

But  when  he  confiders  this  Picture  the  other  way, 
that  is,  keeping  to  the  truth  of  the  Story,  he  muft 
give  her  a Complexion  pale  and  wan,  becaufe  it  is 
not  credible  it  could  be  otherwife  in  the  midft  of 
fo  much  aufterity  ,*  fhe  fhall  not  have  a Crown  be- 
fore her,  but  a Ci  ofs ; fhe  muft  not  be  plac’d  upon 
a rich  embroider’d  Bed,  but  upon  the  ground ; 
there  fhall  not  be  a Palace  near  her,  but  a horrid 
Wildernefs  ; he  muft  not  environ  her  with  Pages, 
and  Women  Attendants,butrather  with  wild  Beafts, 
but  they  muft  be  in  a quiet  pofture,  that  fhe  may 
be  fuppos’d  to  live  among  them,*  the  Cave  fhall  be 
cover’d  with  Mofs,  not  gilded  and  finely  fet  out. 
The  very  trees  are  not  to  be  made  full  of  Flow- 
ers and  Fruits,  but  rather  half-dryed,  and  wither’d; 
and  all  the  Country  about  them  barren  and  wild. 
And  in  a word,  he  fhall  adorn  his  work  with  all 
thofe  things  which  probably  might  become  the 
ftate  of  penitence,  according  to  the  perion,  place, 
and  other  dependencies  of  the  Story,  becaufe  here 
he  confiders  the  truth  of  what  he  is  to  reprefent. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  Poet  confidering  in 
his  Play  the  Reprefentation  or  Spectacle  of  it,  does 
all  that  he  can  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  Specta- 
tors ; , 
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tors ; for  his  bufmefs  is  to  pleafe  them.  And 
therefore  he  fhall  preferve  all  the  nobleft  Incidents 
of  his  Story,  he  ihali  make  all  his  ACtors  ap- 
pear with  the  belt  Characters  he  can,  he  fhall  em- 
ploy the  fined  Figures  of  Rhetorick,  and  the 
Moving’d  Pafiions,  obferving  to  hide  nothing  that 
ought  to  be  known  and  pleafe,  and  to  (hew  no- 
thing that  ought  to  be  hid,  and  may  offend  ; and 
in  fine,  he  fhall  try  all  means  to  gain  the  elteem 
and  admiration  of  the  Audience. 

But  when  he  confiders  in  his  Play  the  true 
Story  of  it,  or  that  which  is  fuppos’d  to  be  fo,  he 
mud  particularly  have  a care  to  obferve  the  Rules 
of  probability  in  every  thing,  and  to  make  all  the 
Intrigues,  ACtions,  Words,  as  if  they  had  in  reality 
come  to  pafs  ; he  mud  give  fit  thoughts  and  de- 
figns,  according  to  the  perfons  that  are  employed, 
he  mud  unite  the  Times  with  Places,  and  the  Be- 
ginning with  the  Confequences;  and  in  a word,  he 
follows  the  Nature  of  tilings  fo,  as  not  to  con- 
tradict neither  the  State,  nor  the  Order,  nor  the 
EffeCts,  nor  the  Property  of  them  ; and  indeed 
has  no  other  Guide  but  Probability  and  Decency, 
and  rejeCts  all  that  has  not  that  Character  upon 
it.  He  mud  contrive  every  thing  as  if  there  were 
no  Spectators  j that  is,  all  the  Perfons  in  the  Play  are 
to  aCtand  fpeak  as  if  they  were  truly  (for  example) 
a King,  and  not  Mondoroy  or  Bel/erofe;  as  if  they 
really  were  in  the  Palace  of  Horatius  in  Rome , 
and  not  at  Paris  in  the  Hofiel  de  Bourgogne ; and 
as  if  nobody  faw  them,  or  heard  them,  but  thofe 
who  are  aCting  with  them  upon  tire  Stage.  And 
by  this  Rule  it  is  that  they  often  fay  that  rhey  are 
alone,  that  no  body  fees  them,  nor  hears  them, 
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that  they  need  not  fear  being  interrupted,  or  di- 
fturb’d  in  their  Solitude,  no  more  than  bindred  in 
their  defigns  ; though  all  this  is  fpoken  in  the  pre- 
fence of  it  may  be  two  thoufand  perfons ; becaufe  in 
this  the  Nature  of  the  ACtion  is  followed  according 
to  truth,  for  then  the  Spectators  were  not  by  ; 
and  this  onght  to  be  ftriCtly  obferv’d,  for  all  that  is 
affeCted  in  favour  of  the  Spectators  is  falfe  and 
faulty. 

I know  very  well  that  the  Poet  does  not  work  up- 
on the  ACtion  as  true,  but  only  fo  far  as  it  is  fit 
for  Reprefentation,  and  therefore  it  may  feem  that 
there  may  belbme  mixture  of  thefe  two  Con/idera- 
tions,  therefore  I fhall  propound  the  way  how  he 
fhall  diftinguilh  them.  He  examines  firft  all  that  he 
defigns  to  make  known  to  the  Audience,  either  by 
their  Eyes  or  their  Ears,  arid  accordingly  refolves 
either  to  let  themfee  it, or  to  inftruCt  them  by  feme 
recital  of  the  thing  which  they  ought  to  know. 
But  he  does  not  make  thefe  Recitals  or  SpeClacles 
onely  becaufe  the  Spectators  ought  to  know  or  feer~ 
How  then  ? Why  he  mull  find  in  the  ACfion, 
which  is  confiderd  as  true,  fome  motive,  colour,  or 
apparent  Reafon,for  which  it  may  appear  that  thefe 
Shews  or  Recitals  did  probably  happen,  and  ought 
to  come  to  pafs ; and  I may  fay  that  the  greateR  Art 
of  the  Stage  confifls  in  finding  out  thefe  Motives 
or  Colours.  An  Actor  muft  come  upon  the  Stage, 
becaufe  the  Spectator  muft  know  his  Defigns  and 
Paflions.  There  muft  be  a Narration  made  of  things 
pafl,  becaufe  elfe  the  Spectator  being  ignorant  of 
them, would  not  underftand  whafs  prefent,  and  un- 
der reprefentation.  There  muft  be  a Shew  or  Spe- 
ctacle, to  move  the  Audience  with  pity  or  admi- 
rations ; 
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ration;  and  that  is  working  upon  the  a£tion  as  repre- 
fented ; and  it  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his  chief  dehgn  ; 
but  he  muff  hide  this  under  fome  colour  drawn  from 
the  truth  of  the  ACtion  it  felf;  infomuch,  that  the 
perfon  who  is  to  inftruCt  the  Audience,  muff  come 
upon  the  Stage  upon  the  pretext  of  looking  for 
fome  body  there;  or  to  meet  one  who  had  gi- 
ven him  an  Aflignation.  So  the  perfon  who  is  to 
make  a Narration  of  things  paft,  muff  do  it  fo  as  it 
may  feem  neceflary,  and  done  to  advife  about  fome- 
thing  in  agitation  atprefent,  for  which  there  is  fome 
help  wanting.  If  there  be  a SpeCfacIe,  it  muff  be 
to  fome  end,  as  to  excite  fome  body  to  be  reveng’d, 
or  fo ; and  this  is  call’d  working  upon  the  truth  cf 
the  ACtion,  without  minding  the  Spectators  ; be- 
caufe  ’tis  probable,  that,  taking  things  only  in  them- 
felves.  all  this  might  fall  out  fo. 

Let  us  come  to  the  Examples  alledg’d  before.  AEf- 
chylus  caufes  Agamemnon  to  be  murder’d  in  his  Pa- 
lace ; but  the  Audience  muff  know  this,  and  how 
does  he  inform  them  of  it?  He  makes  that  Unfor- 
tunate Prince  cry  out  like  a man  that  expires  under 
the  violence  of  thofe  who  murder  him.  Sophocles 
obfervesthe  fame  thing  in  the  murder  of  Clitem - 
neftra  by  the  hand  of  Orejles . And  I cannot  but  ad- 
mire at  fome  who  tax  both  thofe  Poets  of  having 
defil’d  the  Stage  with  blood,  when  ’tis  apparent 
that  they  are  kill’d  in  the  Houfes  reprefented  upon 
the  Stage,  and  out  of  the  fight  of  the  Spectators, 
who  only  hear  their  cries  and  lamentations,  and  fee 
the  body  afterwards  when  ’tis  dead. 

In  the  fame  Sophocles , Ajax  is  outragioufly  furious, 
and  yet  there  is  a neceflity  of  his  appearing  upon 
the  Stage  with  Vlyjfes , without  hurting  him,  and 
IF  to 
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to  that  end  Minerva  brings  him  out  of  his  Tent,  and 
fufpends  for  a while  his  fit  of  madnefs. 

In  Euripides  the  Spectators  mud  know  that  Poly- 
floras  is  dead,  that  Hecuba  may  receive  a new  height- 
ningto  her  affli&ions  ; and  to  do  it  with  appea- 
rance of  reafon,  one  ofher  Women  goes  to  fetch  wa* 
ter  at  the  Sea  fide,  to  wafhand  purifie  the  dead  body 
of  her  Daughter  Polyxena , whofe  Funeral  flie  was  to 
perform,  where  fhe  finds,  as  it  were  by  chance,  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  young  Prince, which  ihe  brings 
to  his  more  unhappy  Mother,  and  fo  difcovers  very 
handfomely  the  feries  of  all  that  fad  Adventure. 
(And  by  the  by  it  appears,  how  much  they  are  mi* 
ilaken,  who  think  that  the  Poet  fends  Hecuba  her 
felf  to  the  Sea  fide,  and  that  there  ihe  had  found  the 
Body  of  her  Son).  But  we  Ihould  be  bound  to  too 
tedious  an  enumeration,  if  we  would  by  Examples 
fhew  the  conduct  of  the  Ancients  in  this  point. 


lor  upon  their  Stage  there  is  not  a Recital,  a 
Pahion,  noran  Intrigue,  that  has  not  its  colour ; if 
you  take  the  Story  as  true,  though  it  be  a Fable  in- 
ventedby  the  Poet  only  for  Reprefentation.  In  a 
word,  the  Spectators  are  not  confiderable  to  the  Po* 


et.'in  the  Truth  of  the  Adion,  but  only  in  the  Repre- 
sentation; and  upon  this  Maxim,  if  we  examine 
the  belt  part  of  our  Modern  Poets,  we_  may  eahly 

Perceive,  that  they  go  againft  all  nfC Vc" 

*ofe  things  which  have  been  efteemdthe  molt;  Be- 
cau(e  the  Authors,  when  they  expos  d them to  tnc 
Pcop!c,  did  it  without  any  colour  that  might  make 
“s  fuppole  them  reafonable.  Thus  in  the  truth  of 
the  Aftion  it  happens  that  a man  makes  a neceflai  y 
Narration,  that’s  well,  for  the  Spectators  ought  not 
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to  be  ignorant  of  it ; but  this  man  could  not  know 
the  very  thing  he  tells,  then ’tis  againfl  probability 
for  him  to  make  this  recital.  A Lover  appears  up- 
on the  Stage  in  a violent  paflion  to  pleafe  the  Spe£la- 
tours ; but  he  could  not  naturally  make  thele  com- 
plaints in  the  place  reprefented  by  the  Stage; 
there  muft  then  fome colour  be  found  out  for  his  be- 
ing there  extraordinarily,  or  elfe  you  go  againfl  pro- 
bability .•  As  much  may  be  faid  of  a thouland  other 
Adventures  which  appear  upon  our  Stages,  where  e- 
very  day  we  have  Images  ofthings  that  never  were, 
never  can  be,  and  by  confequent  ought  not  to  be. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Mixture  of  Reprejentation 
with  the  Truth  of  the  Theatral 
Action. 


I Believe  the  Title  of  this  Chapter  will  be  at 
firft  fight  feverely  cenfur’d,  becaufe  it  may 
be  it  will  not  be  underitood  ,•  but  when  I fhaJl 
have  explain’d  my  meaning,  I hope  all  the  judici- 
ous will  be  reconcil’d  to  the  Terms,  as  well  as 
to  my  Sentiments  about  the  thing. 

I call  Truth  of  the  Theatral  A&ion,  the  whole 
Story  of  the  Play,  fo  far  as  it  is  confider’d  as  a true 
one,  and  that  all  the  Adventures  in  it  are  look’d  upon 
as  being  come  to  pafs.  But  I call  Reprefen tation, 
the  Collection  of  all  thofe  things  which  may  ferve 
to  reprefent  a Drammatick  Poem,  confider’d  in 
themfelves  and  in  their  own  Nature,  as  the  Play- 
ers, the  Scenes,  the  Mufick,  the  Spectators,  and 
a great  many  other  things.  As  for  Example,  in 
the  Play  of  Cinna,  made  by  Monfieur  Corneille  ; 
that  that  C/«^,who  appears  upon  theStage,fpeaks  like 
a Roman , that  he  loves  /Emilia,  counfels  Auguftus 
Ccefar  to  keep  the  Empire,  confpires  againlt  him, 
and  is  pardon’d  by  him ; all  this  I fay,  is  the  truth 
of  the  Theatral  ACtion.  That  the  fam  z /Emilia  hates 
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AuguftttSy  and  loves  Cinna , that  flie  defires  to  be 
reveng’d,  and  yet  apprehends  the  Event  of  fo  great 
an  Undertaking,*  all  this  too  is  of  the  truth  of  the 
Adion.  That  Auguftus  propofes  his  thoughts  of 
leaving  the  Empire  to  two  perfidious  Friends,  and 
that  one  advifes  him  to  keep  it,  and  the  other  to 
leave  it,  is  like  wife  of  the  truth  of  the  Adion.  In 
a word,  all  that  in  the  Play  either  is  confider’d 
as  a part,  or  has  a neceffary  dependence  upon  the 
Story,  ought  to  be  of  the  truth  of  the  Albion ; 
and  ’tis  by  this  Rule  that  one  ought  to  Examine 
the  probability  of  all  that’s  done  in  the  Play  ; as 
the  fitnefs  and  decency  of  the  Expreflions,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Intrigue,  the  patnefs  of  the  Events, 
&c.  And  one  naturally  approves  of  all  that  ought 
to  have  been  don  according  to  the  truth,  though 
it  be  a fuppos’d  Story,  and  one  condemns  all  that 
one  thinks  contrary  to  truth,  or  not  becoming  the 
adions  of  life. 

But  that  Floridor  or  Beauchafle.au  ad  the  part  of 
Cinna > that  they  are  good  or  ill  Adors,  well  or 
ill  drefs’d,  that  they  are  feparated  from  the  people 
by  a Stage,  which  is  adorn’d  with  painted  cloth, 
reprefenting  Palaces  and  Gardens,  that  the  Intervals 
of  the  Ads  are  mark’d  by  ill  Fidlers,  or  excellent 
Mufick  ,*  that  an  Ador  goes  behind  the  Stage, 
when  he  fays  he  goes  into  the  Kings  Clofet,  and 
fpeaks  to  his  Wife,  inftead  of  fpeaking  to  a Queen, 
that  there  are  Spedatours,  and  thofe  either  from 
the  Court,  or  the  City ; that  they  are  filent  or 
make  a noife,  that  there  are  quarrels  in  the  Pit, 
or  none,  all  thefe  things  are,  and  do  depend  on  the 
Reprefentation. 

Therefore  Floridor  and  Beaitchafieau  are  to  be 
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look’d  upon  as  reprefenting,  and  that  Cinna  or 
Horatius , whom  they  reprefent,  are  to  be  con- 
fider’d  as  real  aud  true  perfons,  adting  and  fpeaking 
as  Cinna , and  Horatius , and  not  as  thofe  who  re- 
prefent them  , and  Florulor  and  Beauchafteau  mult 
be  look’d  upon  as  transform’d  into  thofe  men, 
whofe  names  and  concerns  they  take  upon  them, 
fo  that  part  of  the  Hoftel  ds  Bourgogne  which  is 
rais’d  and  adorn’d  for  a Stage,  is  the  place  repre- 
fenting, and  the  Image  of  another  place  which  is 
reprefented  at  that  time,  whether  the  Palace  of 
Augufius  or  Horatius ; and  it  muff  in  the  Play  be 
look’d  upon  as  the  true  place  where  all  things  pa fs, 
fo  the  time  which  is  employed  in  the  Reprefenta- 
tion,  being  a part  of  our  natural  currant  year,  is 
but  a reprefenting  time,  but  the  day  reprefented, 
and  in  which  one  fuppoies  the  adtion  of  the  Stage 
to  come  to  pafs,  ought  to  be  taken  for  a tea! 
true  time  in  regard  to  the  Adtion. 

I fay  then  that  one  ought  never  to  mingle  to- 
gether what  concernsthe  Reprefentation  of  a Play, 
with  the  true  Adlion  of  the  Story  reprefented.  _ 

It  would  not  be  well  lik’d  off,  that  Florida •,  while 
he  is  reprefenting  Cinna,  fhould  talk  of  his  own  do- 
meftick  affairs,  or  of  the  lofs  and  gains  of  the  Play . 
houfe;  or  that  while  he  is  repeating  the  Speech 
made  by  Cinna  to  the  Confpirators  at  Rome,  he 
fhould  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  People  of  Paris , and 
make  fome  Reflections  upon  them  ; or  that  while 
he  is  examining  the  hatred  and  haughtinefs  of  /Fani- 
lia,  he  fhould  go  about  to  talk  of  the  fweetnefs  and 
good  breeding  of  our  Ladies,*  In  a word,  he  would 
not  be  endur’d  to  confound  Rome  and  Paris,  nor 
adHons  pafs’dfo  many  years  ago,  with  prefent  Ad- 
ventures, 
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ventures ; becaufe  that  is  not  only  offending  againft 
all  the  Rules  of  decency,  but  thole  of  common 
fenfe. 

I know  very  well  that  our  Modern  Poets  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  guilty  of  this  fault,  but  becaufe 
the  Ancients,  whom  I generally  propofe  for  Exam- 
ples, have  been  fo  indulgent  to  the  Peoples  pleafure, 
as  not  to  take  care  to  avoid  this  Errour,  I thought 
it  would  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  of  it, 
left  our  Poets  ihould  follow  their  Example,  af- 
ter the  rate  of  that  fcurvy  Orator,  whom  Cicero 
fpeaks  of  in  Brutus,  for  never  imitating  the  great 
men  in  any  thing,  but  fuch  things  where  they  were 
faulty.  £ Arijlotle  fays  that  ill  Poets  fall  into  Errors, 
becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  means  of  doing  bet- 
ter, and  that  good  ones  do  the  fame  thing  out  of 
Complaifance  to  the  Players,  and  for  the  Diverfion  of 
the  Audience;  but  I think  that  a true  Poet  ought 
not  tofeekany  other  way  of  being  profitable  to  the 
firft,  nor  of  pleafing  the  laft,  but  by  the  excellence 
of  his  Play. 

Comedy  in  its  rife,  and  when  it  firft  begun  to 
be  afled,  as  Tragedy  w as,  b y let  Actors,  was  no- 
thing but  a Satyrical  Poem,  which  by  little  and  lit- 
le,  under  pretext  of  inftrudfing  the  People,  by  in- 
veighing at  their  Vices, came  at  laft  to  be  fo  bitter  and 
fcandalous,  as  not  onely  to  expofe  the  moft  Eminent 
Citizens,but  not  tofparethe  Magiftrates  themfelves, 
nor  the  moft  Uluftrious  Perfons  of  the  State,  whofe 
Names,  Faces,  and  actions  were  brought  upon  the 
Stage;  and  this  was  that  the  Authors  call  Old 
Comedy. 

Not  but  that  at  firft  even  this  was  much  more  in- 
nocent than  afterwards  ; for  under  Epicharmus , and 
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ftrft  Comicks  who  fucceeded  him,  Comedy  was  mer- 
ry and  laughing,  but  not  injurious  and  affronting ; 
k had  Salt  and  Railleries,  but  not  Gall  and  Vinegar  ; 
but  at  laft  that  liberty  degenerated  into  fo  much 
libertinifme , that  Ariftophaness  Plays  did  not  a lit- 
tle contribute  to  the  death  of  the  famous  Socrates  by 
exciting  the  People  againft  him.  The  Reprefenta- 
tion  in  thofe  days  was  fo  confounded  with  the  Truth 
of  Adion,  that  they  were  almoft  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  that  which  was  faid  againft  the  Socrates  upon  the 
Stage,  was  often  applicable  to  the  Socrates  who  was 
in  the  Pit.  'Tis  but  reading  Ariftophanes*s  ffrft  Plays, 
and  you  {hall  fee  that  all  along  he  confounds  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Adors  with  thofe  of  the  Spedators,  and 
even  the  Hiflory  reprefented  with  the  Publick 
Affairs  of  the  State,  upon  which  he  founds  his  Jefts 
and  Railleries  In  a word,  his  Plays  are  down-right 
Libels,  containing  the  Names,  Qualities,  Adions, 
and  viffble  Portraidsof  thofe  whom  tlie  Poet  under- 
took to  expofe;  and  that  without  any  other  con- 
dud  or  rule,  but  that  of  his  Satyrical  wit  and  patfi- 
on ; fo  far  were  they  from  being  ingenious  rational 
Poems,  regulated  by  Art;  and  the  Magiff rates  fore- 
feeing  the  dangerous  Effeds  of  fuch  hcenfe,  forbid 
them  any  more  naming  particular  perfons  in  their 
Plays. 

But  as  one  is  always  Ingenious  in  mifchief,  the 
Poets  found  means,  though  they  left  out  the  Name, 
to  reprefent  the  Perfon  fo  livelily,  that  every  bo- 
dy knew  prefently,  who  they  meant ; and  this 
was  fince  call’d  Middle  Comedy  ; and  luch  were 
the  laft  Plays  of  Ariftophanes. 

But  this  way  of  Satyr,  though  fomewhat  mil- 
de*  than  the  other,  was  ftill  thought  to  be  of  as 

ill 
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ill  Confequence,  a;«  i by  the  Magiftrates  according- 
ly prohibited.  Tins  put  the  Poets  to  fome  ftand, 
and  forc’d  them  at  lad  to  invent  not  only  the 
Names,  but  likewife  the  Adventures  of  their  Stage, 
and  then  Comedy,  being  an  ingenious  Product 
of  wit  and  Art,  was  regulated  upon  the  model  of 
Tragedy,  and  became  (to  define  it  rightly)  the  true 
Picture  and  Imitation  of  the  Common  Actions  of 
life.  Then  the  Reprefentation  was  no  longer  con- 
founded with  the  Truth  of  the  ACtion,  and  all 
that  was  done  upon  the  Stage  was  confider ’d  as  a 
true  Story,  in  which  neither  the  State,  nor  the 
Spectators,  were  fuppos’d  to  have  any  part.  The 
Adventures  were  generally  taken  from  fome  re- 
mote Country,  with  which  the  place  where  they 
were  reprefented  had  little  communication,  and  the 
ACtors  feem’d  to  a£t  only  by  the  confideration 
of  thofe  things,  which  were  reprefented.  Thus  that 
which  came  to  be  call’d  New  Comedy  was  made, 
of  which  Terence  was  one  of  the  fird  that  gave 
us  a Model,  and  that  fo  good  a one,  that  it  is  ne- 
Parum  feria  ver  feen  that  he  ever  contounds  the  Reprcfentati- 
res agjvidetur,  on  with  the  Truth  of  the  Theatral  Adlion.  Plats- 

fopJum'ccm-  tus  W^°  went  before  him,  and  was  nearer  the 
peiient.  time  of  Middle  Comedy,  is  not  fo  regular,  but 

i2' c*  does  fo  often  fall  into  that  inconvenience,  that 
Poet. e I5'  the  reading  him  becomes  tedious,  and  not  feldom 
his  Plays  are  confus’d  and  obfcure  by  it, 
jin.  sc.  1*  ]n  bis  Amphytrion,  Jupiter  is  fuppos’d  to  be  at 
ris  vejiri  ve-  Thebes  in  the  time  that  Hercules  is  born,  and  when 
nio  gratA,  ne  he  appears  under  the  form  of  Amphytrion , he  tells 
tr  an  ft  gam  t^le  Spedi  ators,  I am  Jupiter , and  I am  chang'd  to 
comndiam , fi-  Amphytrion  when  I plcafe , which  I do,  (fays  he  to 
™lm  the  Spedtators)  to  oblige  you  b)  Continuing  this  Play , 

and 
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and  for  the  love  of  Ale  me  na  that  fhe  may  appear  Inno- 
cent. Where  we  fee  he  mingles  the  concerns  of  the 
Actors  with  the  Interelt  oi  the  Spectators, and  makes 
an  Interfering- ot  Romans  who  were  prelent,  with 
thofe  who  were  fuppos’d  to  a£t  in  Greece , which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  but  very  ridiculous,  and  mult  con- 
found the  underflanding  ol  the  Spectators,  by  for- 
cing them  to  imagine  a man  double,  and  to  diftin- 
guilh  in  him  both  words  and  fentiments  very  diffe- 
rent, without  any  neceliity  or  reafon  for  it.  Cer- 
tainly when  a man  appears  before  us  with  the 
Clothes,  Countenance,  Words,  and  Geiture  of  a 
perfon,  whomhereprelents,  he  is  not  to  be  confi- 
der’d  otherwife  than  accordingto  that  Image,  which 
from  our  Eyes  we  imprint  in  our  mind  ,*  and  there- 
fore all  that  unmasks  him,  to  lhew  him,  as  he  really 
is,  fuch  a Player,  whofe  Name  is  fo  or  fo,  confounds 
the  Attention  of  the  Audience,  who  expert  nothing 
from  that  ACtor,  but  things  proper  to  the  perfon 
whofe  Appearance  he  takes. 

In  lxis  Aulularia,  Euclio  is  at  Athens,  where  he  has 
been  rob’d,  and  while  he  is  feeking  the  man  that  ran 
away  with  his  Treafure,  he  fays  fuch  things  to  ex- 
prefs  his  defpair,  that  the  Audience  falls  a laughing ; 
upon  which  Euclio  turning  to  them,  fays,  why  do 
you  laugh,  I know  jou  all  well  enough,  and  know  that 
amongft you  there  are  Thieves  enough.  Now  Euclio 
is  fuppos’d  to  beat  Athens,  where  no  Romans  could 
be  for  Spectators,  much  lefs  could  they  be  fufpeCted 
to  conceal  among  them  the  man  that  had  ftoln 
his  Money.  He  is  fo  full  of  thefe  faults,  that 
there  is  fear ce  a Play  of  his  without  them  ; but  in 
two  places  the  raillery  is  fo  ingenious,  and  fo  plac’d 
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at  the  end  of  the  Play,  without  being  interwo- 
ven in  the  Story,  that  it  may  very  well  be  ex- 
culed. 


The  firft  is  at  the  end  of  Pfeudolus9  where 
his  witty  Slave  having  invited  Ballio  to  drink 
Sf«-  with  him,  he  aniwers,  Why  don’t  you  likewife 
tatores  fimui  ? invite  thefe  Gentlemen  ? pointing  to  the  Spe&a- 
\fii  foudfoimt  tors  ; to  which  Pfeudolus  replies,  I don't  ufe  to 
votare , nejue  invite  them , nor  they  me;  hut  Gentlemen , if  you 
’■rgo  ego  wm  ray  our  Houfe  and  Play  pleafes  you , I in- 

tftUuiere  at-  vite  you  again  to  morrow. 

cue  affrobare 

/abuiamfacra-  The  other  is  at  the  end  of  his  Rudens,  where 
jhlm  vos  vo-  Damones  having  invited  Lahrax  to  Supper,  tells 
cabj.  v feudoi.  tke  $pe£tators.  I would  invite  you  too , Gentlemen , 
hut  I have  little  to  give  him  ; and  hefdes  1 hope 
you  are  all  engaged ; hut  if  you  pleafe  to  give  your 
approbation  to  this  Playy  / will  Invite  you  all  to 
Spefiatores  vos ffp  with  me  this  day  Sixteen  year , 

quoqni  ad  fee- 

dltumnfoi"1  In  thefe  cafes,  the  A&ion  of  the  Stage  being  over, 
fimyiequefit  t|ie  Railleries  that  are  made  can  no  longer  con- 
furndm^ncue  found  the  Ideas  of  the  Spettators. 

aded  vocatos 

Vd^mm  t ^or  Tragedies,  as  their  fubjeft  is  more  noble 
\ laS . ^veUmfi  and  ferious,  they  are  feldom  infe&ed  with  this  cor- 
Voietis  piaufum  rupt  way ; except  in  Euripides's  Prologues,  where 

^rum^darel  2-  °^ten  chief  A£tor,  or  a God  in  fome  Machine, 
mijfatum  mnes  makes  a Narration  of  things  happened  before  the 
vemtote  td  m the  opening  of  the  Stage.  Which  I mult  confefs 
um.  I cannot  approve  oi,  bccaule  often  thefe  things 

are  clear  enough  in  the  thread  of  the  Story  ; and 
when  Poets  do  not  explain  their  Subject,  by  the 

Mouth 
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Mouth  and  A&ions  of  their  A&ors,  ’tis  a fault 
without  excufe,  and  Prologues  are  but  ill  fhifts  to 
repair  fuch  a negleft.  Sophocles  never  docs  it, 
and  I cannot  but  advife  all  Poets  to  follow  him 
in  this. 


H 2 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

How  the  Poet  mufi  make  his  Deco- 
rations, and  other  Necejfary  Acti- 
ons in  the  Play,  known  to  the  Au- 
dience. 

TH  E mo  ft  remarkable  and  indeed  an  eflential 
difference  between  Epick  and  Dramatick 
Poems,  is,  that  in  the  firft,  the  Poet  fpeaks  alone, 
the  perfons  that  he  produces  all  uttering  themfelves 
by  his  mouth  ; ?tis  he  that  fays,  that  fuch  and  fuch 
people  made  fuch  and  fuch  difeourfes,  and  not 
they  chat  come  and  make  them  themfelves.  But 
in  the  Dramatick  Poem,  the  Poet  is  filent,  and 
none  but  the  perfons  introduc’d  by  him,  do  fpeak,- 
and  during  all  the  Theatral  ACtion,  he  appears  no 
more  than  if  the  perfons  were  really  thofe  whom 
they  reprefent. 

Therefore  in  the  Epick  Poem,  the  Poet  makes  all 
the  deferiptions  that  may  grace  his  work,  when 
and  where  hepleafes.  If  he  has  a mind  to  Ihew  a 
Temple  or  a Palace,  he  frames  the  Architecture  of 
it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  If  there  be  a fhip- 
wrack,  he  expreiles  as  he  pleafes  the  horror  of  the 

Tempeft 
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Temped,  the  fear  of  the  Seamen,  the  cry  es  of  thofe 
who  are caft  away,  and  the  condancy  of  his  Hero, 
and  for  all  this  he  chufes  that  place  in  his  Poem, 
which  he  thinks  fitted  for  thefe  or  other  Defcrip- 
tions.  But  in  a Dramatick  Poem,  the  Poet  muft 
fpeak  by  the  mouth  of  his  ACtors,  he  cannot  em- 
ploy any  other  means,  and  what  they  omit,  can  no 
waysbe  fupplyed  by  any  indudry  of  his  ; if  there 
be  a Shipwrack,  the  ACtors  mud  explain  it,  and 
fpeak  of  the  misfortune  of  thofe  who  have  been  cad 
away,*  and  lo  for  any  Ornament  or  Aft  ion  extra- 
ordinary .*  They  mud  all  be  explain’d  by  thole 
whom  he  brings  upon  his  Stage.  The  Ancient 
Poets  have  been  very  exaCt  and  judicious  in  this 
particular,  but  our  Modern  Authors  have  com- 
mitted fuch  faults  in  it,  as  have  much  disfigur’d 
their  Plays. 

A Play  may  be  regarded  two  ways  ,*  it  is  made 
to  beaded  byperfons,  who  are  to  do  every  thing, 
as  if  they  were  the  true  perfons  reprelented  ,*  and 
likewife  Plays  are  made  to  be  read  by  people,  who 
without  feeing  them  aCted,  can  by  their  imagina- 
tion, and  the  drengthof  the  imprefiions  the  Poet 
gives,  make  thofe  perfons  as  it  were  prefen t to 
their  Idea.  Now  whether  a Play  be  aCtedor  read, 
it  mud  be  underdood  by  the  Spectators,  and  by 
the  Reader;  it  cannot  be  known  to  the  Spectators, 
but  jud  as  the  ACtors  lhall  make  it  fo  ; and  the  Rea- 
der can  underdand  no  more  of  it,  than  the  Verfes 
or  Exprelfions  do  inform  him,fo  that  either  way  all 
the  Decorations,  Clothes,  or  necedary  Motions,  for 
the  underdanding  the  Play,  mud  be  had  in  the 
Verfes,  or  other  expreffions  in  Profe,  which  are  by 
the  ACtors  recited. 


To 
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To  this  may  be  (aid,  that  our  Poets  ufe  to  be  by 
at  the  Rehearfals,  and  fo  tell  the  Players  every  par- 
ticular that  they  are  to  do;  but  befdes  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Players  in  the  execution  of  this,  how 
ihall  any  body  do,  that  would  ad  the  Play  without 
the  Poet  > how  fhall  they  know  where  the  Scene 
lies?  what  Decorations  belong  to  it,  and  what 
Clothes  the  Adorshave,  andfo  in  any  other  Cir- 
eumftances  neceflary  to  the  underflanding  and  Or- 
nament of  the  Play  ? EJchjlus  his  Tragedies  have 
been  often  aded  at  Athens , after  he  was  dead. 

The  fame  thing  was  done  by  Plautus’s Comedies 
at  Rome  ; and  is  done  every  day  at  Paris  by  our  old 
Plays  ; all  which  could  not  well  have  been  per- 
form’d, if  the  Poet  had  not  been  careful  to  explain 
all  things  by  the  Adors.  I know  indeed  that  to 
help  the  dulnefs  offome  Readers,  many  of  our  Po- 
ets have  made  Marginal  Notes  in  their  printed 
works,  which  exprefs  that  which  is  not  faid  in  the 
Play  ; As  here  appears  a Temple  open , here  a Palace 
adorn’d  with  divers  Columns  of  nolle  Architecture  y 
here  the  King  whifpers  his  Favourite , and  the  like. 
But  in  all  thefe  Notes  ’tis  the  Poet  that  fpeaks,  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  do  in  this  fort  of  Poems,  and  it 
cannot  be  done  without  interrupting  the  Reader  in 
the  midft  of  paflions,  and  dividing  his  application, 
and  fo  diflipating  fome  ofthofe  Ideas  which  he  had 
receiv’d  already  for  the  underflanding  and  relifhing 
the  Play. 

But  I fay  more  than  all  this,  a Play  ought  to  be 
made  with  fo  much  Art,  and  the  Adors  are  to  fpeak 
fo,  that  it  fhall  not  be  neceflary  to  marke  the  di- 
ftindionof  the  Ads,  nor  Scenes,  nor  fo  much  as 
to  put  the  Names  of  thofe  that  fpeak,  and  to 

prove 
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prove  what  1 fay,  we  need  only  to  confider,  that 
when  an  Attor  comes  upon  the  Stage,  the  Poet 
does  not  come  to  tell  his  name,  it  muft  be  known 
by  himfeif,  or  lome  other  of  the  A&ors  ; and  the 
failing  in  this  has  made,  that  in  fome  Plays,  that 
1 have  feen,  three  Adfs  were  over,  belore  the 
Audience  knew  the  Name  of  the  chief  Adfor,  and 
that  without  .any  apparent  necetfity  of  hiding 
either  That  or  his  Qualitie  ; for  fometimes  it  is 
necehary  he  fhould  be  Incognito^  but  then  ’tis  as 
necefiary  that  it  ihould  be  known  he  is  fo. 

In  this  particular  the  Ancients  have  been  fo 
accurate,  that  I dare  boldly  fay,  that  let  one  have 
a Tragedy,  either  of  Sophocles , or  Euripides , or  a 
Comedy  of  Terence , or  Plautus  without  Title,  Di- 
ftin&ion,  Names  of  the  Adtors,  or  any  Character 
particular,  to  make  either  Them,  or  the  feparati- 
on  of  the  Adts  and  Scenes  known,  I would  pre- 
fently  difcover  both  the  Name,  Quality,  Equipage, 
Clothes,  Gefture,  and  interefls  of  all  thofe  who 
fpeak  ; the  place  of  the  Scene,  its  decorations,  and 
in  a word,  all  that  can  make  any  part  of  the  Thea- 
tral  Adtion  ,*  and  all  Plays,  which  cannot  in  the 
fame  manner  make  all  things  known  to  the  Rea- 
der, are  certainly  defedfivc.  But  to  do  this  well, 
there  are  many  Ingenious  Artifices  to  putfuch  words 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Adtor,  as  may  be  a reafonable 
pretext  for  him  to  explain  what  is  necellary  for 
the  underftanding  of  the  Subjedt ; and  thefe  fol- 
lowing Contrivances  may  ferve  for  an  Example. 

Sometimes  the  furprize  of  an  Adfor  is  a very 
agreeable  way  of  doing  it ; fo  in  Plautus  s Curculio , 
Palinurus , is  furprized  to  fee  Phcedromus  come 
out  of  his  Houfe  before  day  with  Flamleaux  and 

Servants 
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Servants  loaden  with  Bottles  of  Wine. 

Sometimes  one  employs  the  companion  which 
he  ought  to  have  of  the  miferable  hate  of  fome 
other  A&or,  as  Elettra  in  Euripides  does,  to  make 
it  known  that  her  Brother  was  before  the  Gates 
of  his  Palace,  laid  all  along  wrap’d  up  in  his  Cloke, 
and  tormenting  himfelf  with  his  own  difquiets. 

It  may  be  done  likewife  by  way  of  raillery; 
as  in  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus , where  Charmides , 
to  defcribe  the  great  broad  brimm’d  Hat  of  a 
Cheat,  difguiz’d  like  a Souldier,  fays,  I believe  this 
fellow  is  of  the  race  of  the  Toadftools , for  he  is  all 
head. 

Or  elfe  it  may  be  contriv’d,  that  two  A&ors 
fhali  Ihew  one  another  fome  thing  extraordinary; 
as  in  the  firft  A£t  of  the  Rudens  of  Plautus , where 
by  that  Artifice  one  is  inform’d,  that  there  has 
been  a Shipwrack,  that  there  are  fome  perfons 
yet  alive  fwimming  to  the  fhore,  that  two  wo- 
men are  alone  in  a fmall  Bark,  and  are  by  the 
Waves  carried  upon  the  Sands,  where  they  fall 
into  the  Sea,  and  then  getting  up  again  with  much 
ado  gain  the  Ihore. 

Sometimes  by  the  A&ions  themfelves  the  A&ors 
are  fufiiciently  known,  as  in  Euripides , Polyphemus 
and  the  Satyrs  drinking  and  growing  drunk. 

Very  often  an  A&or  by  a cholerick  word  or 
a&ion  makes  known  what  another  A&or  is  do- 
ing ; as  in  the  Cafina , Cleofirata  feeming  angry, 
makes  it  appear  that  her  Husband  is  chucking 
of  her  with  his  hand,  to  bring  her  into  good 
humor  again.  Thefe  may  ferve  for  Examples,  many 
fuch  being  obvious  to  an  ingenious  Fancy. 

Not  that  a Poet  need  be  very  particular  nei- 
ther 
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ther,  he  is  not  bound  to  make  an  Exa d defcrip- 
tion  of  all  the  Columns,  Portico’s,  or  other  Or- 
naments of  Architedure  in  a Temple  or  Palace ; 
Ys  enough  that  he  mention  in  general  terms,  the 
Decoration  of  his  Theatre:  And  yet  when  any 
Circumftance  is  to  have  an  Effed  in  the  Play, 
then  not  only  he  may,  but  he  muft  flay  upon  it 
a little;  as  in  the  Io  of  Euripides , where  it  not 
being  permitted  to  the  Women  to  go  into  the 
Temple  of  Apollo , they  flay  without  and  talk  of 
the  painting,  which  made  the  Ornament  of  it  on 
the  outfide ; and  in  the  Moflellaria  of  Plautus  t 
where  Tranio  defirous  to  perfwade  his  Mafler 
Theurofidesy  that  he  had  purchas'd  the  Houfe  of 
one  of  his  Neighbours,  onely  to  get  fome  Money 
upon  that  pretext  out  of  the  old  Man,  he  (hews 
him  the  Avenue  of  it,  and  makes  him  obferve 
it’s  Veftibule,  Pillars,  and  other  Singularities,  which 
muft  be  fhppos’d  neceflary  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Stage,  when  the  Play  was  aded. 

There  is  no  neceflity  neither  that  many  parti- 
culars Ihould  be  explain’d,  which  are  fufficient- 
ly  underftood  by  natural  Confequence  ,*  as  when 
a Poet  fhall  make  Horatius  a Roman  fpeak,  he 
need  not  tell  us  what  drefs  he  is  in,  nor  endea- 
vour to  make  us  admire  the  Generofity  of  his 
Sentiments ; for  Vis  of  Neceflity,  that  he  fhould 
be  drefs'd  and  fpeak  like  a Roman. 

Two  things,  which  muft  never  be  forgot  for  the 
underftanding  of  the  Play,  are  the  Time,  which 
the  Poet  gives  to  the  Theatral  Adion,  and  the 
Place  where  the  Scene  is  laid.  The  Ancients  have 
Pradis’d  this  with  fo  much  Art,  that  often  they 
that  read  their  Plays  hardly  take  Notice  of  it  at 

I firft ; 
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firft;  Plautus  opens  the  Stage  in  hi'S  Amphytrio,  at 
the  end  of  that  long  night  which  Jupiter  had  made 
on  purpofe  to  come  andvifit  Alcmena  in,  before  live 
was  brought  to  bed  ; which  appeals  clearly  by  the 
difcourfe  of  Sofas,  who  complains  in  the  very  firft 
Scene  of  the  length  of  the  night,  and  fays,  that  he 
believes  Aurora  has  a Cup  too  much , and  cannot  wake 
Jo  on  enough ; and  the  Play  ends  before  Dinner,  as  it 
appears  again  by  the  Order  which  Jupiter , under 
the  ihape  of  Amphytrio , gives  to  Sojias,  to  go  and 
invite  Blepharo  to  Dinner,  as  foon  as  he  lhall  have 
finilh’d  his  Sacrifice ; for  after  this  Order  given,  all 
the  Events  are  fo  quick,  that  his  plain  that  all  the 
Intrigues  which  perplex’d  Amphytrio  are  firfl  folv’d 
and  made  open. 

The  fame  Author  has  been  as  carefull  to  exprefs 
the  place  of  his  Scene,  as  has  been  already 
fhew’d  in  his  Rudens  and  Curculio  and  the  fame  is 
obferv’d  in  the  Frogs  of  Arijlophanes , and  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles . 

Very  often  it  happens,  that  things  are  not  ex- 
plain’d juft  as  they  are  done,  but  a good  while  after ; 
as  the  Poet  thinks  molt  convenient,  and  wdiere  he 
can  do  it  with  the  lead  Aflettation.  I lhall  give  no 
other  example,  but  that  of  Corneille  in  his  Androme- 
da, where  when  the  winds  carry  her  away,  Phine- 
as  is  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a Thunderclap,  of 
which  at  that  time  no  further  notice  is  taken,  but 
his  made  known  in  thefecond  A<T,  where  F bine  as 
complaining  of  the  violence  ofthe  Gods  againft  the 
endeavours  he  made  tofave  Andromeda , lays,  That 
they  were  forc’d  to  ftrike  him  to  the  ground,  to 
take  that  occafion  to  cary  her  away. 

And  fince  I am  fain  upon  this  Play,  which  is  a- 

dorn’d 
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dom’d  with  fo  many  Machines,  I cannot  but  obferve, 
that  all  the  Decorations  and  extraordinary  Aftions 
which  are  in  the  third  and  fifth  Aft,  are  very  dexte- 
roufiy  explain’d,  and  with  an  Art  worthy  of  a 
Grecian  Theatre ; but  for  that  great  Palace, 
which  makes  the  Decoration  of  the  firft  Aft, 
and  that  Magnificent  Temple,  which  does  the 
fame  in  the  4th,  I think  there  is  not  one  word 
faid  by  which  it  may  appear  that  they  are  there ; 
and  I was  forc’d,  when  I read  the  Play,  to  have  re  • 
courfe  in  thofe  places,  to  the  explanation  which  is 
before  each  Aft,  or  elfe  I had  never  known  what 
the  Decoration  had  been  ; and  to  fay  truth,  one 
may  put  the  Temple  in  the  firfl  Aft,  and  the  Pa- 
lace in  the  4th,  and  it  will  do  altogether  as  well, 
without  being  oblig’d  to  any  change  in  the  Verfes,  or 
order  of  the  Subjeft ; by  which  it  appears,  how  re- 
quifiteit  is  to  explain  the  Decorations  in  the  Play  it 
felf,  to  joyn  judicioufly  the  Subjeft  with  the  Place, 
and  Aftions  with  Things,  and  fo  make  a Total  full 
of  fymmetry  and  ornament  in  all  its  parrs- 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Subject  of  Dramatick  Voems, 

Uppofing  here  what  the  Poet  ought 
to  know  of  that  part  of  a Drama* 
which  the  Ancients  call’d  the  Fable; 
we,  the  Story  or  Romance ; and  I in 
this  place,  the  Subject:  I will  onely 
fay  that  for  Subjeds  meeriy  inven- 
ted, and  of  which  one  may  as  well  make  a Trage- 
dy as  a Comedy  5 if  they  do  not  take,  ’tis  perfectly 
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the  Poets  fault,  and  a fault  without  excufe  or  pre- 
text, which  he  can  never  clear  himfelf  of  ,*  for  being 
Matter  as  well  of  the  Matter  as  of  the  Form,  the 
mifcarriage  of  the  Play  can  be  attributed  to  nothing, 
but  to  his  want  of  Conduct  in  the  thing,  and  to  the 
Errors  of  his  own  Imagination.  But  as  for  Sub- 
je£fc  drawn  from  Story,  or  from  the  Fables  of  the 
Ancients,  he  is  more  excufable  if  he  mifies  of 
fuccefs  in  the  Reprefentation  of  them,  for  he 
may  be  many  ways  conttrain’d ; as  if  a great 
man  command  him  to  preferve  certain  Circum- 
ttances,  not  fo  fit  for  the  Stage,  or  that  he 
does  it  himfelf  out  of  fome  confideration  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  the  Glory  of  being  a good 
Poet  would  be.  But  if  he  be  free  in  his  choice,  he 
may  be  fure  that  he  fhall  be  blam'd  if  his  Play  does 
not  take,  it  being  certain,  that  Art  out  of  an  ill  Story 
may  make  an  excellent  Drama ; as  for  Example, 
if  there  be  no  Plot,  the  Poet  muff  make  one  ; it  it 
be  too  intricate,  he  mull  make  it  loofer  and  eafier  ; 
if  too  open  and  weak,  he  mutt:  ftrengthen  it  by  In- 
vention, and  fo  for  the  reff.  On  the  other  fide, 
there  is  no  Story  fo  rich  in  it  felf,  but  an  ill  Poet 
may  fofpaUthe  beauty  of  it,  that  it  will  hardly  be 
known  to  be  the  fame  Story. 

Befides,  one  is  not  to  think,  that  all  fine  Stories 
are  fit  to  appear  with  fuccefs  upon  the  Stage  ; for 
very  often  the  beautifulleft  part  of  them  depends 
upon  fome  Circumftance,  which  the  Theatre  can- 
not fufier,-  and  it  was  for  this,  that  I advis’d  one 
who  had  a mind  to  undertake  the  Loves  of  Antio - 
chtis  and  Stratonica , to  let  it  alone  ,*  for  the  moll 
considerable  incident  in  it,  being  the  cunning  of  the 
Phyfician  in  dilcovering  the  Prince’s  Pa/lion,  by 
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caufingall  the  Ladies  in  the  Court  to  pafs  one  by 
one  before  the  Princes  Bed,  that  fo  by  the  emotion 
of  his  Puife,  he  might  judge  which  of  them  it  was, 
that  caufed  his  Difeale  ,*  l thought  it  would  be  very 
odd,  to  make  a Play  where  the  Hero  of  it  lhould  al- 
ways be  a bed,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  change 
the  Circumftance  fo,  as  to  prelerve  the  Beauty  of 
it ; and  that  befides,  the  Time  and  Place  of  the 
Scene  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  • for  if  An- 
tiochus  be  fuppos’d  Tick  a bed  in  the  morning,  ’t  would 
be  improbable  to  lay  much  aft  ion  upon  him  all  the 
reft  ol  that  day  ; and  to  place  the  Scene  in  a Tick 
mans  Chamber,  or  at  his  door,  would  be  as 
unlikely. 

’Twasforthe  fame  Reafon,  that  the  Theodora  of 
Corneille  had  not  all  the  approbation  it  deferv’d  : 
T is  in  it  felf  a moft  ingenious  Play ; the  Plot  being 
well  carried,  and  full  of  variety  ; where  all  the 
hints  of  the  true  Story  are  made  ufe  of  to  advantage, 
the  Changes  and  Turns  very  judicious,  and  the  Patfi- 
ons  and  Verfe  worthy  the  Name  of  fo  great  a man. 
But  becaufe  the  whole  bufinefs  turns  upon  the  Profti- 
tution  of  Theodora  to  the  Publick  Stews,  it  could 
never  pleafe;  not  but  that  the  Poet,  in  that  too,  has 
taken  care  to  expofe  things  with  great  modefty  and 
nicety ; but  ftill  one  is  forc’d  to  have  the  Idea  of 
that  ugly  Adventure  fo  often  in  ones  Imagination, 
particularly  in  the  Narrations  of  the  4th  Aft,  that 
the  Spectators  cannot  but  have  fome  difgult 
at  it. 

There  are  a hundred  Stories  like  thefe,  and  har- 
der yet  to  manage  for  the  Stage ; and  likewife  on 
the  contrary  there  are-lucky  ones,  which  feem  to 
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have  happened  on  purpofe;  as  that  of  Sophonisba , 
who  is  a Widow,  and  married  again,  foies  her 
kingdom,  and  recovers  it  ail  in  a day. 

Vheway  therefore  ofchufing  a Subject,  is  to  con- 
fider  whether  it  be  founded  upon  one  of  thefe  three 
things  ; either  upon  Noble  Paflions,  as  Marzamnc 
and  the  Cid;  or  upon  an  intricate  and  pleafing  Plot, 
as  CleomedoMy  or  the  Dijguis'd  Prince ; or  upon  fome 
extraordinary  Spedacle  andShow,as  Cyminda^otthc 
Two  Vittims  ; and  it  the  Story  will  bear  more  Cir- 
cumftances  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  Poets  imagi- 
nation can  fitly  fupply  the  Play  with  them,  it  will 
be  Hill  the  better ; provided,  he  obferve  a juft  mode- 
ration, for  though  a Poem  ought  not  to  be  Without 
a Plot,  nor  without  Paflions,  or  noble  Spedacles, 
yet  to  load  a Subject  with  any  of  them,  is  a thing 
to  be  avoided.  Violent  Paflions,  too  often  repeated, 
do  as  it  were  numm  the  Soul,  and  its  Sympathy ; 
the  multitude  of  Incidents  and  Intrigues  diftrad  the 
Mind,  and  confound  the  Memory  ; and  much  Show 
takes  up  more  time  than  can  be  allowed  it,  and  is 
hard  to  bring  on  well.  ’Tis  for  this  reafon,  that 
Home  of  our  Poets  who  had  contriv’d  in  every  Ad 
a memorable  Incident,  and  a moving  Paftion,  did 
not  find  that  the  fuccefs  anfwer’d  their  Expeda- 
tion . 

If  I am  ask’d,  what  is  the  meafure  of  employ- 
ing thole  things  ? I lhall  anfwer.  Vis  every  ones 
natural  judment ; and  it  may  happen  that  a Drama 
may  be  fo  luckily  contriv’d,  that  the  preparation  of 
the  Incidents,  and  the  variety  of  the  Paflions, 
lhall  corred  the  defed  of  the  abundance  of  them • 
and  that  the  Art  of  the  Machines  lhall  be  fo  well 
underltood,  that  they  may  eafily  be  made  ufe  of  in 
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every  A £t,  as  I formerly  propounded  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu , but  hitherto  they  are  little  in  ufe  in  our 
ordinary  Theatres, 

’Tis  befides  mod  commonly  ask’d  here,  how  far 
the  Poet  may  venture  in  the  alterations  of  a true 
Story,  in  order  to  the  fitting  of  it  for  the  Stage.  Arj^  c ^ 
Upon  which  we  find  different  Opinions  among  both  nefut  on- 
thc  Ancient  and  Modern  Griticks ; but  my  Opinion 
is,  that  he  may  do  it  not  only  in  the  Circumftances,  ejjefoargur>;e/i- 
but  in  the  Principal  Action  it  felf ; provided  he  make  t0  ■ 2 111 

a very  good  Play  of  it : For  as  the  Dramatick  ^ Sir- 

Poet  does  not  much  mind  the  time,  becaufe  he  fir  at  am,  cert b 
is  no  Chronologift  ; no  more  does  he,  nor  the  qu™ 

Epick  Poet,mucli  mind  the  true  Story,  becaufe  they  hiftcria  confiu- 
are  no  Hifforians  ; they  take  out  of  Story  fo  unt-j0ifa'dR*m 
much  as  ferves  their  turn,  and  change  the  reftjj^V*  ^ 
not  expecting  that  any  body  lhould  be  lb  ridiculous  tragkis  ipfisfa- 
as  to  come  to  the  Theatres  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  cie*us- 
truth  of  Hiftory. 

The  Stage  therefore  does  not  prefent  things  as 
they  have  been,  but  as  they  ought  to  be  ,*  for  the 
Poet  muff;  in  the  Subject  he  takes  reform  every 
thing  that  is  not  accommodated  to  the  Rules  of 
his  Art  ; as  a Painter  does  when  he  works  up  on 
an  imperfect  Model. 

’Twas  for  this  Reafon  that  the  death  of  Camilla 
by  the  hands  of  her  Brother  Horatius  was  never  lik’d 
of  upon  the  Stage,  though  it  be  a true  Adventure , 
and  I for  my  part  gave  my  Opinion,  that  to  lave  in 
fome  meafure  the  truth  of  the  Story,  and  yet  not 
to  offend  againff:  the  decency  of  the  Stage,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  that  Unfortunate  Maid,  fee- 
ing her  Brother  come  towards  her  with  his  Sword 
drawn,  had  run  upon  it  of  her  felF  ^ for  by  that 
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means  (lie  wovjdftill  have  dyed  by  the  hand  of  Ho- 
ratios,  andyetiik  might  have  deferved  feme  com- 
panion, as  unfortunate  but  innocent,  and  fo  the 
Story  and  the  Stage  would  have  been  agreed. 

In  a word.  The  Hiftorian  ought  to  recite  matter 
of  Fad,  and  if  he  judges  of  it,  he  does  more  than 
lie  ought  to  do  ; the  Epick  Poet  is  to  magnifie  all 
Events  by  great  Fidions,  where  truth  is  as  it  were 
funk  and  loft  ; and  the  Dramatick  Poet  ought  to 
ihew  all  things  in  a ftate  of  decency,  probability, 
and  pleafingnefs.  'Tis  true,  that  if  Story  is  capa- 
ble of  all  the  Ornaments  of  Dramatick  Poetry, 
the  Poet  ought  to  prefer ve  all  the  true  Events ; but 
if  not,  he  is  well  grounded  to  make  any  part  of 
it  yield  to  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  and  to  the  Defign 
he  has  to  pleafe. 
nm  \iortw  Many  againft  this  do  alledge  the  Authority  of 
c uxdixijfcu**'  Hwace,  who  fayes,  tlmt  he  ought  in  Story  to  follow 
pertinent  the  common  receiv'd  Opinion , or  at  leaf  to  invent 
ad  to  oy.oiov.  things  that  may  j be  as  conformable  to  it  as  pojflhle. 
'vofuh  i .<•  5-  jgut  i anfwer,  that  Horace  in  that  place  does  not 
treat  qf  the  Subjed  of  the  Play,  but  of  the  Cuftoms 
and  Morals  that  ought  to  be  given  the  Adors;  who 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented  different  from  what 
they  were  believed ; as  it  would  be  to  make  Cafar 
a Coward,  or  MeffaUna  chafte ; and  this  V off  us  has 
well  obfery’d  in  his  Poetkk  Art , and  f wonder  that 
people  fhould  be  abus’d  by  Citations  applyed  quite 
contrary  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Author ; and  yet  I 
am  not  of  opinion  that  a known  Story,  yet  frelh 
in  the  minds  of  the  People,  can  luffer  to  be 
coofiderably  chang’d,  without  great  caution;  but 
in  fucha  cafe  I fhould  advife  the  Poet  rather  ro  a- 
bandon  fuch  a fubjed,  than  to  make  an  ill  Play  of 
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it,  out  of  a humour  of  following  truth ; or  at  icaff 
to  manage  it  fo,  as  not  to  check  dire&ly  the  re- 
ceiv’d Opinion  among  the  Vulgar.  If  we  examine 
well  the  Senle  of  Arifiotle , I believe  he  will  be  found 
to  be  of  this  Opinion ; and  as  for  the  Ancient 
Poets  they  have  always  taken  that  Liberty,  the 
fame  Story  having  hardly  ever  been  treated  the 
fame  way  by  different  Poets.  As  for  example, 
The  Adventures  of  Polydorus  are  very  different  in 
Euripides  and  Virgil.  Sophocles  kills  Emon  and 
Antigone , but  Euripides , who  has  made  the  fame 
Story  in  two  Plays,  marrys  them  together  in  one , 
contrary  to  what  he  himfelf  had  done  before  in  the 
other  call’d,  The  Phoenician  Ladies.  The  fame  Sopho- 
cles in  Oedipus  makes  Jocafta  ftrangle  her  lelf, 
and  Euripides  makes  her  live  ’till  the  combat  of  her 
Sons  Eteocles  and  Folynices , and  then  kill  her  felf 
upon  their  dead  bodies.  Oreftes  and  EleSlra  are  ve- 
ry different  in  many  Circumftances,  though  both 
Works  of  the  fame  Poet.  In  a word,  the  four 
Tragick  Poets  of  the  Greeks , whole  Works 

we  have,  are  all  different  in  the  difpofitiori 
of  the  lame  Stories,  and  I believe  that  they  were 
the  caufeof  that  grand  diforder  and  confufion  there 
is  in  Story  and  Chronology  in  thofe  old  times, 
becaufe  that  they  having  chang’d  both  the  Times 
and  Events  for  their  own  ends,  they  have  influenc’d 
fome  Hiftorians,  who  thought  to  pick  out  of  them 
the  truth  of  Story,  and  fo  made  all  things  uncer- 
tain ,*  any  body  that  will  read  the  Elettra  of  Eu- 
ripides, that  of  Sophocles , and  the  Ccephores  of  JEfihi - 
Jus-)  will  eafily  fee  that  they  made  no  difficulty  of 
contradi&ing  one  another,  and  themfelves. 

As  for  the  different  kinds  of  Subje&s,  letting 
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alone  thofe  ordinary  divifions  of  Ariftotle,  and  his 
Commentators,  I here  propofe  three  forts  of 
Subjects 

The  firft  confilts  of  Incidents,  Intrigues,  and 
new  Events,  when  almolt  from  Act  to  Act  there 
is  fome  fudden  change  upon  the  Stage,  which  alters 
all  the  Face  of  Affairs;  when  almolt  all  the  Actors 
have  different  Dehgns  ; and  the  means  they  take  to 
make  them  lucceed  come  to  crofs  one  another,  and 
produce  new  and  unforefeen  Accidents,  all  which 
gives  a marvellous  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Spectators, 
it  being  a continual  diverfion,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  Expectation  of  what  the  Event  will 
be. 

The  fecond  fort  of  Subjets  are  of  tnofe  rais’d  out 
of  PaiTions ; when  out  of  a fmall  Fund  the  Poet 
does  ingenioufly  draw  great  Sentiments  and  noble 
Paffionvto  entertain  the  Auditory:  and  when  out 
of  Incidents  that  feem  natural  to  his  .Sub jet,  he 
takes  occafion  to  tranfport  his  Actors  into  extraor- 
dinary and  violent  Sentiments,  by  which  the  Specta- 
tors are  ravifh’d,  and  their  Sou)  continually  mov'd 
with  fome  new  Impreffton. 

The  laft  ferf  of  Subjects-  are  the  mixt  or  com- 
pound of  Incidents  and  Pahions,  when  by  unex- 
pected Events,  but  Noble  ones,  the  ACtors  break 
out  into  different  Paffions;  and  that  infinitely  de- 
lights the  Auditory,  to  fee  at  the  feme  time  furpri- 
^ing  Accidents,  and  noble  and  moving  Senti- 
ments, to  which  they  cannot  but  yield  with 
pleafure. 

Now  tis  certain,  that  in  all  thefe  three  forts  of 
Subjects  the  Poet  may  fucceed,  provided  the  di fpo- 
fition  of  his  Play  be  ingenious;  bur  yet  I have 
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obferv'd  fome  difference,  according  to  which  they 
take  more  or  lefs. 

Subje&s  full  of  Plot  and  Intrigue  are  extreme 
agreeable  at  firft,but  being  once  known,  they  do  not 
the  fecond  time  pleafe  us  fo  well,  becaufe  they  want 
the  graces  of  Novelty,  which  made  them  charm  us 
at  firft,  all  our  delight  confining  in  being  furpriz’d, 
which  we  cannot  be  twice 

The  Subje&s  fullofPaffionslaftlonger,  and  a ffedt 
us  more,  becaufe  the  Soul  which  receives  the  impref- 
flon  of  them,  does  not  keep  them  fo  long,  nor  fo 
ftrongly,  as  our  Memory  does  the  Events  of  things ; 
nay,  often  it  happens,  that  they  pleafe  us  more  at 
fecond  feeing,  becaufe  that  the  firft  time  we  are  cm* 
ployed  about  the  Event  and  Difpofition  of  the  Play, 
and  by  confequent  do  lefs  enter  into  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Actors ; but  having  once  no  need  of  apply- 
ing our  thoughts  to  the  Story,  we  bufie  them  about 
the  things  that  are  fa  id , and  fo  receive  more  Im- 
predions  of  grief  or  fear. 

But  it  is  out  of  doubt,  that  the  mix'd  or  com 
pound  are  the  moft  excellent  fort,  tor  in  them  the 
Incidents  grow  more  pleafing  by  the  Paf/ions  which 
do  as  it  were  uphold  them,  and  the  Paliions  Hem 
to  be  renew’d,  and  fpring  afrefh,  by  the  variety  of 
theunthought  of  Incidents  ; fo  that  they  are  both 
lading,  and  require  a great  time  to  make  them 
lofe  their  Graces. 

Wearenotto  forget  here  (and  1 think  it  one  of 
the  bed  Obfervations  that  I have  made  upon  this 
Subject ) that  if  the  Subjed  is  nor  conformable  to 
the  Cuffoms  and  Manners,  as  well  as  Opinions  of 
the  Spe&ators,  it  will  never  take,  what  pains  foe- 
ver  the  Poet  himfelf  take,  and  wharfoever  Orna* 
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ments  he  employs  to  fet  his  Play  off  For  all  Dra- 
matick  Poems  muft  be  different,  according  to  the 
People  before  whom  they  are  re  prefen  ted  ,•  and 
from  thence  often  proceeds  that  the  fuccefs  is  diffe- 
rent, though  the  Play  be  {fill  the  fame.  Thus  the 
Athenians  delighted  to  fee  upon  their  Theatre  the 
Cruelties  of  Kings,  and  the  Misfortunes  befalling 
them,  the  Calamities  of  Illuflrious  and  Noble  Fami- 
lies, and  the  Rebellion  of  the  whole  Nation  for  an 
ill  Adtion  of  the  Prince,  becaufe  the  State  in  which 
they  liv’d  being  Popular,  they  lov’d  to  be  perfwa- 
ded  that  Monarchy  was  always  Tyrannical,  hoping 
thereby  todifeourage  the  Noble  Men  of  their  own 
Commonwealth  from  the  attempt  of  feizing  the 
Soveraignty,  out  of  fear  of  being  expos’d  to  the 
the  fury  of  a Commonalty,  who  would  think  it 
juft  to  murther  them.  Whereas  quite  contrary  a- 
mong  us,  the  refpeCt  and  love  which  we  have  for 
our  Princes,  cannot  endure  that  we  ffiould  enter- 
tain the  Pubiick  with  fuch  Spectacles  of  horrour ; we 
are  not  willing  to  believe  that  Kings  are  wicked,  nor 
that  their  Subjects,  though  with  fome  appearance 
of  ill  ufage,  ought  to  Rebel  againft  their  Power ; or 
touch  their  Perfons,  no  not  in  Effigie ; and  I do  not 
believe  that  upon  our  Stage  a Poet  could  caufe  a Ty- 
rant to  be  murder’d  with  any  applaufe,  except  he 
had  very  cautiouffy  laid  the  thing  .*  As  for  Example, 
that  the  Tyrant  were  an  Ufurper,  and  the  right 
Heir  ffiould  appear,  and  be  own’d  by  the  People,  who 
ffiould  take  that  occafion  to  revenge  the  injuries  they 
had  fuffer’d  from  the  Tyrant  ; but  Ufurpation  a- 
lone,  againft  the  will  of  the  People,  would  not  ju- 
ftifie  without  horrour  the  death  of  the  Sovereign 
by  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  Subje&s  .*  We  have 
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feen  the  tryal  of  it  in  a Play  call’d  Tmoleon , whom 
no  confederation  of  State  or  common  Good,  no 
love  nor  generofity  towards  his  Country,  could 
hinder  from  being  confidered  as  the  Murderer  of 
his  Brother  and  his  Prince ; and  for  my  part  1 
efteem  that  Author  who  avoided  to  ha veTarquin 
kill’d  upon  the  Stage,  after  the  violence  he  had 
offer’d  to  Lucretia . The  cruelty  of  Alloin  infpir’d 
horrour  into  the  whole  French  Court,  though  o- 
therwife  it  were  a Tagedy  full  of  noble  Incidents 
and  lofty  Language. 

We  have  had  upon  our  Stage  the  EJlher  of 
Mr.  Du  Ryer , adorn  d with  great  Events,  forti- 
fied with  flrong  PafBons,  aind  compos’d  in  the 
whole  with  great  Art ; but  the  fuccefs  was  much 
unluckier  at  Paris , than  at  Rouen ; and  when  the 
Players  at  their  teturn  to  Paris  told  us  the  good 
fortune  they  had  had  at  Rouen,  every  body  won- 
dred  at  it,  without  being  able  to  guefs  the  caufe 
of  it ; but  for  my  part  I think  that  Rouen , being 
a Town  of  great  Trade,  is  full  of  a great  Num- 
ber of  Jews,  fome  known,  and  forne  conceal'd,  and 
that  by  that  realbn  they  making  up  a good  part 
of  the  Audience,  took  more  delight  in  a piece 
which  feem’d  entirely  Jemfh,  by  the  Conformity 
it  had  to  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms. 

We  may  lay  the  fame  thing  of  Comedies-  for 
the  Greeks  ana  Romans,  with  whom  the  Debauches 
of  young  People  with  Curtizans  was  but  a laughing 
matter,  took  pleafure  to  fee  their  Intrigues  repre- 
fented,  and  to  hear  the  difcouries  of  thofe  pub- 
lick  Women,  with  the  tricks  of  thofe  Minifters 
of  their  PJeafures  countenanc’d  by  the  Laws.  They 
were  alfo  delighted  to  fee  old  covetous  men 

over 
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over-reach’d,  and  cheated  of  their  money,  by  the 
circumvention  of  their  Slaves,  in  favonr  of  their 
young  Mahers ; they  were  fenfible  to  all  thefe 
things,  becaufe  they  were  fabjed  to  them  one 
time  or  another ; but  amongfl  us  all  this  would 
be  ill  received ; for  as  Chrifhan  Modefty  does  not 
permit  perfons  of  Quality  to  approve  of  thofe 
Examples  of  Vice,  fo  neither  do  the  Rules  by  which 
we  govern  our  Families  allow  of  thofe  Rights 
of  our  Servants,  nor  do  we  need  to  defend  our 
felves  againft  them.  Tis  for  the  lame  Reafon  that 
wee  fee  in  the  French  Court,  Tragedies  take  a 
great  deal  better  than  Comedies ; and  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  People  are  more  afte&ed  with  the 
latter,  and  paruicularly  with  the  Farces  and  Buf- 
fooneries of  the  Stage;  for  in  this  Kingdom  the 
perfons  of  good  Quality,  and  Education,  have  ge- 
nerous thoughts  and  defigns,  to  which  they  are 
carrried  either  by  the  Motives  ofVertueor  Am- 
bition, fo  that  their  life  has  a great  Conformity 
with  the  Chara&ers  of  Tragedy  ; but  the  people, 
meanly  born  and  durtily  bred,  have  low  Senti- 
ments, and  ar#  thereby  difpos’d  to  approve  of  the 
meanefs  and  filthinefs  reprefented  in  Farces,  as  be- 
ing the  Image  of  thofe  things  which  they  both 
ufe  to  fay  and  do  ; and  this  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  not  only  in  the  principal  part  of  the 
Poem,  but  in  all  its  parts,  and  particularly  in 
the  Pailions,  as  we  fhall  fay  more  amply  in  a 
Chapter  about  them  ; for  if  there  be  any  A&  or 
Scene  that  has  not  that  conformity  of  manners 
to  the  Spe&ators,  you  will  fuddenly  fee  the  applaufe 
ceafe,  and  in  it’s  place  a difeontent  fucceed,  though 
they  themfelves  do  not  know  the  caufe  of  it.  For 
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the  Stage  and  Eloquence  are  alike  in  this,  that 
their  Perie£Hons  and  Faults  are  equally  per- 
ceiv’d by  the  Ignorant  and  by  the  Learned, 
though  the  caufe  is  not  equally  known  to 
them. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Probability  and  Decency . 


HEre  is  the  bottom  and  ground  work  of  all 
Dramatick  Poems;  many  talk  of  it,  but 
few  underhand  it ; but  this  is-the  general  touchftone, 
by  which  all  that  comes  to  pafs  in  a Play  is  to  be 
try  ed  and  examin’d,  and  it  is  the  very  E lienee  of  the 
Poem,  without  which  nothing  rational  can  be  done 
or  faid  upon  the  Stage. 

’Tis  a general  Maxim,  that  Truth  alone  is  not  the 
Subject  of  our  Theatres,  becaufe  there  are  many 
Truths  which  ought  not  tobefeen,  and  many  that 
cannot  be  reprefented  publickly  ; therefore  Syne  fins 
has  faid  very  well,  that  Poetry  and  other  Arts,foun 
ded  in  Imitation,  follow  not  Truth  but  the  com- 
monOpinion  of  men.  It  is  very  true,  that  Nero 
caus’d  hisMother  to  be  murder’d, and  then  had  her  cut 
up  to  lee  the  place,  where  he  had  lain  nine  Months 
before  he  was  born ; but  this  Barbarity,  though 
pleafant  to  him  that  executed  it,  would  yet  be  not 
only  horrible  to  thofe,  to  whom  it  Ihouldbe  Ihew’d, 
but  incredible  becaufe  fuch  a thing  ought  not  to 
have  come  to  pafs : I believe  that  amongft  the  great 
number  of  Stories,from  which  the  Poet  may  take 
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Subje&s,  there  is  hardly  any  one  which  in  all  its  true 
Circumftances  is  fitted  for  the  Stage , lo  as  to  be 
reprefented  without  altering  fomething  of  the  E- 
vent,  the  Time,  thePerfons,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars. 

That  which  is  fimply  poffible  is  left  a Subjeft  for 
Plays,  for  many  things  may  come  to  pafs  by  the 
rencounter  of  Natural  Caules  (or  the  adventures  of 
humane  Life)  which  yet  would  be  ridiculous^  and 
almoft  incredible j to  be  reprefented.  Tis  poffible 
that  a Man  may  dye  fuddenly,  and  that  happens 
often ; but  That  Poet  would  be  firangely  laugh’d  at, 
who  to  rid  the  Stage  of  a troublefome  Rival , fiiould 
make  him  dye  of  an  Apoplexy  , as  of  a common 
Difeafe • and  it  would  need  exceeding  ingenious 
and  artful  preparations.  ,,y 

There  is  nothing  therefore  but  Probability^ that  can 
truly  found  a Dramatick  Poem,  as  well  as  adorn  ines ]ffis 
and  finifhit;  not  that  True  and  Poffible  things  are  comadijsadm. 
banifh’d  off  the  Stage  , but  they  are  received  upon 
it,  only  fo  far  as  they  are  Probable  • and  therefore  all  reprefentan  * 
the  Circumftances, that  want  this  Chara&er,  are  to  ’”*&{*  Juam 
be  alter’d  fo  as  to  attain  it,  if  they  hop’d  to  appear  fncfu\b7% 
in  publick.  3- 

I fhall  not  here  expatiate  upon  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary Probability,  the  Mafters  of  the  Art  have 
made  ample  Treatifes  about  it  5 and  no  body  is  igno- 
rant, that  things  naturally  impo/fible  become  poffi- 
ble, and  even  probable,  by  the  Power  of  God  Al- 
mighty, or  That  of  the  Devil ; and  that  the  Proba- 
bility of  the  Stage  does  not  oblige  to  reprefent  only 
thofe  things  which  happen  according  to  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  Humane  Life,  but  likewife  gives 
leave  to  launch  into  the  wonderful  Accidents  of  it, 
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which  makes  the  Events  fo  much  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  if  they  are(ftill  probable  5 but  chat  which  I have 
oblerv’d  in  this  matter}  is,  That  few  have  under- 
ftood,  how  far  this  Probability  ought  to  reach  ^ eve- 
ry body  indeed  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferv’din  the  principal  A&ion  of  the  Poem,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  moft  fenfible  Incidents  of  it,  but  they 
went  no  further.  Now  is  it  moft  certain,  that  the 
leaft  A&ions,  brought  upon  the  Stage,  ought  to  be 
probable,  or  elfe  they  are  entirely  faulty,  and  fhould 
not  appear  there.  There  is  no  A&ion  of  Humane 
Life  To  perfectly  Tingle,  as  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
many  little  Circumftances,  which  do  make  it  up- 
as  are  the  Time,  the  Place,  the  Perfon,  the  Digni- 
ty, the  Defigns,  the  Means,  and  the  Reafons  of  the 
A&ion  5 and  fince  the  Stage  ought  to  be  a perfect 
Image  of  Adfion  , it  ought  to  reprefent  it  entire, 
and  that  Probabilty  and  Decency  be  obferv’d  in  al! 
its  parts.  When  a King  (peaks  upon  the  Stage  ^ he 
muft  fpeak  like  a King,  and  that  is  the  Circumftance 
ofLTsDignity,  againft  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  with  Decency  5 except  there  be  fome  other  rea- 
fontodifpenfe  with  this  laft,  as  that  he  were  in  dif- 
guife.  Befides,  without  doubt  a King  fpeaking  ac- 
cording to  his  Dignity  muft  be  fuppos’d  to  be 
fomewhere  , and  therefore  the  Stage  muft  carry  the 
Image  of  the  place  where  he  then  was,  for  there  are 
things  which  in  Probability  ought  not  to  be  done  or 
faid,  but  in  certain  places.  It  ought  alfoto  appear, 
in  what  time  he  fpoke , for  one  ought  to  fpeak  dif- 
ferently in  different  times,  as  a Prince  before  he 
gives  Battel,  will  fpeak  otherwife  than  after  he  has 
won  it,  or  loft  it. 


Therefore 
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Thertfoie  topreferve  this  Probability  in  the  Cir- 
cumftancei  of  the  Trcatral  Adicn,  the  Poet  niuft  be 
Mafter  of  the  Rules  of  the  Stage,  andFradife  them, 
for  they  teach  nothing  elfe,  to  make  all  the  parts  of 
an  Addon  appear  with  Probability  and  Decency, 
and  to  reprefent  a whole  and  entire  Image  of  them. 

To  this  fome  have  faid.  That  Reafon  and  Com- 
mon Senfe  are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  Judge  of 
all  thefe  things.  I grant  it,  but  it  muft  be  Reafon 
and  common  Senfe,  inftruded  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Stage,  and  in  what  is  defign’d  to  be  reprefented : 
For  fuppofe,  that  a Man  of  good  Senfe  fhould  have 
never  feen  nor  heard  of  a Play,  and  be  brought  to 
fee  one,  without  being  told  what  it  is  he  is  carried 
to  ; ’tis  certain  that  he  will  hardly  know,  whether 
the  Players  be  true  Kings  and  Princes , or  only  the 
Images  of  them  $ and  when  he  does  know,  that  all 
that  is  but  a Fidion,  yet  will  he  fcarce  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  Faults  or  Perfedions  of  the  Play,  with- 
out making  many  Refledions  to  confider,  whether 
what  is  reprefented  be  profitable  or  no  ? For  to  judg 
perfedly  of  a Dramatick  Poem,  our  Natural  Rea- 
fon  muft  be  inftruded  and  inured  to  that  kind  of 
Images,  which  are  madeufe  of  by  men  to  reprefent 
any  Adion,  and  know  precifely,  how  Probability  is 
to  be  preferved  in  all  the  ftrokes  of  this  animated 
Pidure  • and  that  cannot  be  attained  to  , but  by  a 
great  number  of  Ohfervations  made  by  length  of 
time  and  different  perfons.  The  Art  of  the  Stage 
was  by  thefe  Obfervations  framed  by  the  Ancients, 
and  had  to  flow  t Progrefs,  that  from  Thefpis , who 
firft  added  an  Ad  *r  ?•:  lU~  Chorus  , who  before  that 
aded  Tr  'g(/ds  -doue,  to  the  time  of  Arijlvr!^  who- 
red need  thtk  Rules  into  an  Art,  the^s  palled  two 
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hundred  years : He  therefore  that,  on  a fudden  with- 
out ftudy  or  reflexion , will  pronounce  his  Judg- 
ment of  a Play , will  often  find  himlelf  miftaken  ; 
becaufe’tis  very  hard  he  Ihould  have  before  his  Eyes 
on  a fudden  all  thofe  Confiderations,  which  are  requi' 
fite  to  examine  the  Probability  of  what  has  been 
reprefented  5 and  it  has  often  happened  , that  Peo- 
ple of  very  good  underftanding  have  at  firft  com- 
mended fome  Actions  of  the  Stage  for  well  invented 
things,  which  upon  being  better  informed,  they 
have  found  contrary  to  all  Probability  and  Ridi- 
culous. 

But  it  is  a much  ftranger  thing,  and  yet  very 
true,  that  I have  feen  People,  who  had  for  many 
years  compos’d  Plays  themlelves,  read  a Play  of  an- 
others,  and  that  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  ne- 
ver find  out  the  length  of  time,  nor  the  place  of 
the  Scene,  nor  many  of  the  Circumftances  of  the 
moft  important  A&ions,  fo  as  to  judge  whether  they 
were  probable  or  not.  Heinfius  himlelf,  though 
very  Learned  , and  who  has  publilhed  the  Art  of 
compofing  Tragedies , isfofar  miftaken  in  the  Am- 
phitryon of  Plautus , as  to  think  it  contains  nine 
Months,  though  it  do  not  really  contain  above  eight 
hours,  andatleaft  is  comprehended  between  Mid- 
night and  Noon  the  day  following.  Voffius^  one  of 
the  moft  Learned  of  our  time,  and  very  underftand- 
ing in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  writes  as  He  does,  that 
Plautus  in  his  Amyhytrion  makes  Hercules  be  con- 
ceived and  born  in  one  Night,  though  *tis  certain  he 
fuppofes  him  Conceived  feven  Months  before  5 and 
Mercury  fays  it  twice  exprefly  in  the  Play  * there- 
fore I think  my  feif  bound  to  give  my  Readers  warn- 
ing, that  of  all  that  that  excellent  man  has  made, 

there 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  fo  carefully  avoided,  as  his 
Third  Chapter  of  his  Firft  Book,  where  he  treats  of 
the  Errors  of  Poets,  and  pretends  to  Corredt  the  An- 
cients, for  he  himfelf  falls  into  much  greater*  Sca- 
liger  has  faid  in  two  places , that  in  /E[cbylns.>  Pre- 
met hew  is  kill’d  by  a Thunder-Bolt,  and  yet  7tis  cer- 
tain that  he  is  only  carried  away  in  the  ftorm  , and 
that  appears  by  the  words  of  Prometheus^  and  thofe  of 
Mercury , who  both  fay  it  clearly  enough.  There 
are  thofe  who  have  read  Mfchyius  over  and  over,  and 
yet  hive  been  fo  negligent  in  obferving  of  him,  that 
they  believe  (and  amongftthem,  the  Author  of  the 
Argument  of  his  Agamemnon  is  one)  that  he  makes 
Agamemnon  be  murdered  upon  the  Stage  , though 
it  be  faid  by  the  Chorus , that  they  hear  the  Cries 
and  Lamentations  he  makes  in  his  Palace,  and  are 
ready  to  break  in,  to  fee  whats  the  matter  • from 
which  Refolution  they  are  diverted  by  the  Arrival 
of  Clytemneftra>  who  comes  and  tells,  how  fhe  had 
with  her  own  hand  committed  that  Cruel  adtion. 
Many  Learned  Men  have  faid,  That  the  Third  Co- 
medy of  Terence  contained  two  days  • Scaliger , 
Muretus  , VoJJius , F . Membrun  > and  others  have 
been  of  that  Opinion ; but  it  does  not  contain  above 
ten  hours,  as  I have  made  it  appear,  in  my  Difier- 
tation  of  Terence  Jujlzfied.  And  Monfieur  Menage , 
who  writ  upon  this  Subjedt,  only  to  contradidl 
Truth  out  of  Malignity,  has  not  dar’d  to  allow  it  a- 
bove  14  or  1 5 hours,  and  to  compafs  that,  he  has 
been  fain,  to  pervert  the  Order  of  the  Athenian 
Months,  that  he  might  fhorten  the  day,  and  length- 
en the  night,  and  fo  overthrow  the  Oeconomy  of 
Nature,  to  find  fome  Fault  with  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Play. 
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I have  Teen  forne  others,  whom  I had  much  diffi- 
culty to  perl  wade,  that  in  the  Phoenicians  of  Euri- 
pides, the  Elcpira  of  Sophocles  , and  the  Clouds  of 
Arijiopbanes , the  Unity  of  place  was  obferved  . fo 
much  do  old  Errors  fometimes  blind  us : And  fo 
truck  is,  that  in  this  Ar!,  as  well  as  in  all  others, 
our  natural  Reafon  needs  the  knowledge  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Art,  to  judge  well  of  the  Perfect  ion  or  Faults 
of  the  produdi  of  the  Art,  and  I dare  boldly  fay,  that 
whoever  fhall  read  this  Treatife,  (hall  condemn  ma- 
ny things  which  they  formerly  thought  very  Ratio- 
nal. 
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Of  the  Unity  of  Action. 

FS  one  of  Arijlotle's  Rules,  and  without  doub. 
a very  Rational  one  , that  a Dramatick  Po 
em  ought  to  comprehend  but  one  Action  ; and  he 
does  very  pertinentiv  condemn  thofe,  who  make  a 


though  we  fpeak  but  of  one  principal  Part  , on 
which  all  the  other  Events,  bad  and  good,  do  de- 
pend ; yet  there  are  divers  fubordinate  Actions.  But 
to  explain  this  more  particularly  j I will  here  give 
the  Reafon  of  this  Rule,  as  I apprehend  it ; and  how 
likewife  one  may  comprehend  upon  the  Stage  di- 
vers Incidents  in  one  A&ion. 

’Tis  certain,  that  the  Stage  is  but  a Pidfure  or  I- 
mage  of  Humane  Life;  and  as  a Pi&ure  cannot 
(hew  us  at  the  fame  time  two  Originals,  and  be  an 
accomplifhed  Pifture : fjx  is  likewife  impoffible  that 
two  Addons,  I mean  principal  ones , lhould  be  re- 
prefented  reafonably  by  one  Play. ] Let  us  confider 
what  the  Painter  does,  who  is  to  make  a Pi&ure  of 
fome  Story  5 he  has  no  other  de/ign,  but  to  give  the 
Image  of  fome  Adtion,  and  that  Adlion  is  fo  Emit- 
ted, that  it  cannot  reprefent  two  parts  of  a Story  to- 
gether , and  lefs  all  the  Story  upon  which  he  has 
fix’d  5 becaufe  it  would  be  ncceflary  that  the  fame 
Pcrfon  lhould  be  Painted  , and  appear  in  different 
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places,  vchich  would  make  a ftrange  Confufion 
in  the  whole  Picture,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  di 
ftinguiih  any  Order  amongft  fo  many  different  Acti- 
ons -/and  by  confequent, the  Story  would  be  veryob- 
l’cure  and  confufed : Therefore  inffead  of  that,  the 
Painter  would  chufe,amongft  All  the  ACticns  which 
made  up  the  Story,  the  mofb  important  One , and 
the  fitted:  for  the  Excellency  of  his  Art,  and  which 
in  fome  meafure  fhould  contain  all  the  others ; fo 
that  with  one  look  one  might  have  a fufficient  know- 
ledge of  all  that  he  defigned  to  exprefs  5 and  if  he 
defired  toexprelstwo  parts  of  the  fame  Story,  he 
would  make  in  fome  corner  of  the  Picture  a Lonta- 
nanza,  where  he  would  paint  that  other  Action, 
which  he  had  a mind  to  repre fen t , that  he  might 
make  it  be  underftood,  that  he  defign’d  the  painting 
of  two  different  Actions , and  that  it  was  two  Pi- 
ctures, and  not  one. 

As  for  Example,  Suppofe  he  de/igned  to  draw 
the  Story  of  Iphigenia,  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
comprehend  in  one  Picture,  all  the  Adventures  of 
that  Princefs ; (therefore  he  would  chufe  that  of  the 
Sacrificed]  which  the  Greeks  were  going  to  make  of 
her  to  Diana,  to  appeafe  her  Anger,  and  theftorms 
of  the  Sea  • for  in  this  Action  her  whole  Story 
would  in  fome  meafure  be  comprehended.  The 
ftorms  of  the  Sea,  which  kept  the  Fleet  in  the  Port 
of  Aultde,  would  be  confidered  as  the  Caufe  . the 
Grief  of  her  Father,  and  the  Companion  of  the  o- 
ther  Grecian  Princes,  would  be  the  Circumftances  • 
and  her  being  carried  away  by  that  Goddefs  her  felf’ 
as  an  extraordinary  Favour,  by  which  fhe  was  to  be 
fav’d;  and  the  if  he  had  a mind  to  exprefs  that 
Diana  carried  her  to  Tauris , where  fhe  was  upon 
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the  point  of  Sacrificing  her  Brother  Ore  fie  s , he 
would  put  her  in  one  of  the  Corners  of  his  Pi&ure, 
in  the  particulardrefs  of  Diana  s Priefteis,  withfome 
other  marks  of  this  fecond  Adventure,  and  fo  make 
two  Pictures  of  two  different  Actions  of  the  fame 
Story.  ^ , 

The  Dramatick  Poet  mutt  imitate  the  Painter, 
and  when  he  undertakes  the  Compofition  of  a Play, 
he  mutt  reckon  that  he  undertakes  to  m2ke  a living 
fpeaking  Pi& ure,  and  that  therefore  he^annot  com- 
prehend in  it  a whole  Hiftory, or  the  Life  of  an  Herof 
becaufehe  would  be ^ceflitated  to  reprefent  an  in- 
finite number  of  Events , and  employ  a vatt  nurm 
berof  A&ors,  and  mingle  fo  many  things,  that  he 
would  make  up  a work  of  perfect:  Ccnfufion  , and 
would  be  forc’d  in  moft  places  to  offend  agaiaft 
Probability  and  Decency,  and  to  go  beyond  the 
time  and  extent  , ordinarily  allowed  to  Drama- 
tick  Poems  hr  if  he  would  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  he  would  be  forced  to  ba- 
tten all  the  Incidents,  and  as  it  were  heap  them  one 
upon  another,  without  either  Graces  or  Diftin&ion, 
and  lo  be  obliged  to  fhfle  and  fu  pprefs  all  the  Paffio- 
nate  ftrokes  ; and  in  a word,  fhew  fuch  a Monftrous 
Extravagant  Image,  as  They  have  done,  who  have 
reprefented  in  the  Firft  Aft  of  a Tragedy , the  Mar- 
riage of  a Prince fs  5 in  the  Second,  the  Birth  of  her 
Son . in  the  Third,  the  Amours  of  that  young 
Prince  • in  the  Fourth,  his  Vi&ories  5 and  in  the 
Fifth,  his  Death*  in  all  which  there  was  matter  e- 
nough  for  above  twenty  Plays.  \£)ur  Poet  therefore, 
amidtt  this  veft  extent , fhall  pitch  upon  fome  one 
remarkable  A&ion  *}and  as  one  may  fay , 3 point  of 
Story,  notable  by  the  Happinefs  or  Misfortune  of 
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fome  Illuftrious  Perfon,  in  which  point  he  may  com- 
prehend, as  Circumftances,  all  the  reft  of  the  Story, 
and  by  reprefenting  one  chief  part  make  the 
whole  known  by  fome  fleight  to  the  Speda tors, with- 
out multiplying  the  principal  Adion  ,•  and  without 
retrenching  any  of  the  neceflary  Beauties  to  the  per- 
fedion  of  his  Work  • and  if  by  chance  he  fhould 
meet  in  the  fame  Story  with  two  or  more  Adions, 
fo  confiderable,  that  they  each  of  them  deferved  a 
Play , and  fo  independent  or  oppofite  to  each  other, 
as  not  to  be  reconciled  5 he  ought  to  make  Two  or 
More  plays  of  them,  or  chufe  the  moft  Important, 
and  particularly,  the  moft  Pathetick  for  his  Sub- 
jed. 

Thus  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides  do  not  contain 
the  whole  War  of  Thebes , but  only  the  Burial  of  the 
two  Princes  of  Argos.  Hecuba  contains  not  the  tak- 
ing  of 'Troy,  but  the  laft  misfortunes  of  that  Queen 
in  her  Captivity.  The  Ajax  of  Sophocles , ihews  not 
all  the  Exploits  of  War  of  that  Hero  > nor  his 
Difputes  with  Ulyjjes  for  theArmsof  Achilles  . but 
only  reprefents  his  madnefs,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
his  Death  • and  fo  wfe  may  fay  of  moft  of  the  an- 
cient Plays.  But  in  all  thefe  the  Poets  have  fhewed 
fo  much  Art,  as  to  inftrud  the  Spedators  , either 
by  Narrations,  Difcourfes , Complaints  , or  other 
Heights  of  the  Art,  in  all  theCircumftances  of  thofe 
Stories  which  they  treated. 

As  likewife,  when  the  Subjeds,  that  fell  into  their 
Hands,  were  of  too  great  an  Extent  to  be  com- 
prehended in  one  Play,  and  having  in  them  many 
Adions  of  equal  importance,  they  have  made  dif- 
ferent Pidures  of  that,  which  oould  not  be  compre- 
hended under  one  Image. 
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Euripides  has  not  confounded  the  Sacrifice  of 
lphtgenia  in  Aulis , with  the  Adventures  of  the  fame 
Princefsin  Scythia.  fchylus  in  one  Play  caufes 
Agamemnon  to  be  murdered  by  Clytemnejlra ; and 
in  another  brings  her  to  punifhment  for  it  5 and 
from  thence  it  comes  amongft  the  Ancients , many 
Plays  have  the  fame  Name , and  often  many  Events 
of  the  fame  Story  are  reprefented  in  different  Plays, 
which  indeed  was  fome  ways  neceffary  in  Athens  ; 
for  as  their  Poets  were  to  work  for  the  Solemnity  of 
the  four  great  Feafts  or  Holy-days,  and  to  have  four 
Plays  for  each  of  them  5 of  which  there  were  three 
to  be  Serious,  and  the  fourth  Satyrical  or  Comical, 
which  made  up  the  Tetralogy . I am  of  Opinion, they 
took  all  their  Subjeds  from  the  fame  Story,  as  I 
have  (hewed  more  at  length  in  my  Terence  Jufti* 
fed. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  many  diffe- 
rent Incidents  into  one  Adion,  and  to  make  a Po- 
em of  them, which  (hall  naturally  contain  many  Adis, 
and  different  Scenes  $ to  explain  this  well,  I return  to 
the  comparifon  of  Painting,  which  I have  fo  often 
us'd  already. 

We  have  faid  that  a Pidure  can  reprefent  but  one 
Adion,  (But  it  ought  to  be  underftood  one  principal 
Adion,  for  the  Painter  may  very  well  place  in  the  -L 
fame  Pidure  many  Adions,  which  depend  upon  that 
chief  Adion , which  he  pretends  principally  to  re- 
prefenr.l  And  indeed  there  is  no  one  adion  of  Life 
fofingle,  but  it  was  preceeded , accompanied,  and 
followed  by  many  others,  all  which  do  compofe 
it,  and  give  it  its  Being : Therefore  the  Painter  muff, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  drawthefe  fubordinate  Add- 
ons, or  elfe  his  principal  one  is  imperfed.  If  he 
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paints  the  Sacrifice  of  Jphioema,  he  cannot  place  her 
all  alone  at  the  foot  of  Diana's  Altar. , or  without 
any  body,  but  C hale  has  who  is  to  facrifice  her  5 but 
rather,  following  the  Example  of  the  Painter  77- 
mntes^  he  will  place  there  all  the  Grecian  Princes 
with  fad  Countenances  5 Menelans  her  Uncle  Hull 
be  excreamiy  afflicted  * Clytewneflr <2,  her  Mother, 
fhdl  be  exprefled  all  in  Tears  and  defpair  5 and  A 
gamemnon,  her  Father,  with  a Vail  upon  his  Face* 
to  hide  the  weaknefs  of  his  Nature  to  the  chief  of 
the  Greeks , and  yet  allow  fomething  by  this  flight 
to  the  excels  of  his  Grief;  he  will  not  forget  to 
make  Diana  appear  in  the  Sky*  ready  to  flop  the 
Arm  and  Sword  of  chdehas , becaufe  all  thefe  Adi- 
ons  do  as  it  were  wait  upon,  and  make  up  this  dole- 
ful Religious  Adion,  which  elfe  would  be  weak 
and  naked  of  all  its  Ornaments,  without  all  thefe 
ingenious  Circumftances* 

Tis  in  the  lame  manner,  that  a Dramatick  Po- 
em ought  not  to  contain  above  one  Adion,  but  it 
muft  brought  upon  the  Stage  entire  , with  all  its 

Dependencies,  and  nothing  muft  be  forgot  of  thefe 
Circumftances , which  naturally  are  appropriated 
to  it  FA  And  of  this  I think  I need  not  propofe  any  Ex- 
ample ; but  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  our 
Poet  one  Advertifement,  which  is  , 1 That  if  the 
principal  Adion  be  in  the  Story  loaded  with  too 
many  Incidents , he  muft  rejed  the  leaft  impor- 
tant, and  leaft  pathetick  ones  • and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Story  want  thofe  Incidents,  he  muft: 
fupply  that  want  by  his  own  Fancy,  which  he  may 
do  two  ways Q 

cBirft,  either  by  inventing  fome  Intrigues, 
which  naturally  might  make  a part  of  the  princi- 
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pal  A&ion  :jThus  the  Author  of  rhe  Tragedy  of 
the  Horxtias  s has  very  well  invented  the 
Marriage  of  Sabina  , Sifter  to  the  Curiatius's, 
with  the  Etdeft  of  therr  Enemies,  that  fo  he 
might  introduce  the  Paifiuns  of  a Wife,  to  min- 
gle with  thofe  of  Cmtillt,  who  was  a Maid,  and 
in  love  with  one  of  fhe  Car  tat  ms.s . 

^Secondly , He  may  feek  out  in  Story , things 
that"  have  happened  before  or  after  the  Action, 
which  makes  the  Subjeft  of  his  Play,  and  with 
Art  joyn  them  to  his  Plot,  faving  (till  the  diffe- 
rences of  times  and  places,  according  as  we  dial! 
fhew  in  the  following  Chapters,  ) This  has  been 
obferved  by  the  Author  of  Cleopatra^  who  makes 
OftavU,  Antonfs  Wife , come  privately  to  Alex- 
andria, and  fo  has  the  pleafure  of  fhewing  fo  great 
a L^dy  with  all  her  generous  Sentiments. 

(But  we  are  to  obferve  here,  that  the  Poet , as 
near  as  he  can,  ought  to  take  his  A&ion  as  Tin- 
gle as  potfible’l  becaufe  he  will  (fill  be  fo  much 
the  more  Matter  of  the  Paflions , and  other  Orna- 
ments of  his  Play,  which  by  that  means  he  can 
fhew  tothebeft  advantage;  whereas,  if  he  meets 
with  them  in  Story,  they  will  ftill  be  clogg’d  with 
fome  Circumftances,  which  will  conftrain  the 
whole  Defign,  and  give  him  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble$  andinfhort,  little  and  (ingle  Subje&s  in  the 
hands  of  an  ingenious  Poet,  who  knows  how  to 
work  them  ) cannot  mifcarry.  Tis  scaligers  ad*  Argumenlum 
vice,  and  we  have  feen  the  proof  of  it  in  Alcionea , brevijum-n  fu- 

a Play  of  Mr.  Du  Ry.rs,  which  though  it  had  no  fund  ZZiTevlmm 
in  Story , neverihelefs  ravifhed  the  Audience,  by  mult  tylexq  tie 
the  force  of  the  Palfions,  and  richnefs  of  the  Style.  ^ 

And  on  the  contrary,  all  thofe,  who  in  the  fame 
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Poem,  have  brought  in  divers  iiluftrious  impor- 
tant Actions,  have  flifled  the  Beauty  of  them  all, 
in  not  giving  room  enough  to  the  Paffions , as  we 
have  experienced  in  fome  Plays,  where  all  the  Acti- 
ons, though  in  fome  meafure  depending  on  a prin- 
cipal one,  yet  were  fo  ftrong  in  themfelves,  that 
they  hindred  each  other , and  were  every  one  of 
them  capable  of  being  the  fubjeft  of  a Play. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Continuity  of  the  Action. 


AFter  the  Poet  has  chofen  the  Subject  or  Story  y 
which  he  thinks  capable  of  the  Ornaments  of 
Dramatick  Poetry,  and  that  he  has  fix’d  upon  the  ^ 

point,  in  which  he  will  make  the  Unity  of  his  Thea-  Anji.  Feet. 
tral  ACtion  confift  t he  mult  remember,  that  his^*11*.  - 
Action  ought  to  be  not  only  one,  but  continued^  rentm  Heaut , 
tfiatis,  That  from  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  to  the  Scahg.nl>.  6. 
very  clofing  of  the  Cataftrophe  ,7from  the  firffc c^' 3' Poet 
ACtor,  that  appears  upon  the  Scene,  to  the  laft  that 
goes  off  • the  principal  Perfons  of  the  Play  muft  be  . 
always  in  Adion ; and  the  Theatre  muff  carry 
continually, and  without  any  interruption  the  face  of 
fome  Defignes  , Expectations , Paffions,  Troubles, 

Difquiets,  and  other  luch  like  Agitations,  which 
may  keep  the  Spectators  in  a belief,  that  the  Adion 
of  the  Theatre  is  not  ceafed,  but  (till  going  on. 

This  is  one  of  the  Precepts  of  Arijlotle  , as  well  as 
of  Reafon  ; and  his  Interpreters  have  always  ob- 
ferved  the  Ceflation  of  ACfion  for  one  of  the 
greateft  Faults  of  the  Drama  • ’ris  of  this  fault,  that 
fo me  People,  butimpertinently,do  accufe  Terence  in 
his  Third  Comedy,  call  d Hcutitontimorenmenos  • 
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but  I have  fufficiently  juftified  him  elfe-where.  The 
Ancient  Tragedians  could  hardly  fail  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  this  Rule,  becaufe  they  had  Chorufes, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  Chorules  being  to  reprefent 
thofe  who  were  prefent  upon  the  Scene  at  the 
time  of  the  A£Uon,  ’tis  probable  they  would  have 
gone  off  as  foon  as  they  fhould  have  feen  the  A<Ri- 
on  ceafe,  as  having  no  pretext  to  Ray  there  any 
longer,  ftps  befides  certain,  that  if  upon  our  Stages 
the  Adlion  fhould  ceafe  in  the  middle  of  the  Play,  or 
about  the  Second  or  Third  A <R,  all  the  Intrigues  be- 
ing  fini/hed,  nor  no  preparation  for  any  new  Inci- 
dent or  Paflion  to  come,  the  Spedlators  w;ould  be  in 
the  right  to  rife  and  be  gone*  fince  they  w'ould  have 
reafon  to  believe  the  Play  done,  and  if  they  Rayed  a- 
ny  longer,  knowing  there  were  two  or  three  A<Rs  to 
comept  would  be  only  by  the  knowledge  they  had  of 
what  thePoet  ought  to  do, and  not  by  any  hint  of  his, 
to  prepare  them  for  it  5 as  if  a man  hapned  to  be  there, 
who  had  never  feen  a Play,  ’tis  certain  he  would  be 
lieve  it  at  an  end  as  foon  as  he  had  nothing  new  to 
expedt  ; Jand  in  this  cafe,  I have  feen  fometimes  La- 
dies ask,if  the  Play  w-ere  done,  though  they  had  of- 
ten been  at  Plays,  and  knew  they  were  generally 
of  greater  length  ; fo  much  does  the  CefTation  of 
the  Adion  upon  the  Stage  furprize  the  Spectators, 
and  perfwades  them  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
come.  If  we  leek  the  rea/bn  of  it,  it  is  becaufe  the 
Action  would  not  be  one,  if  it  were  not  continued  * 
for  Moral  A&ions,  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  the  Theatre, 
come  to  be  dividedand  multiplied  , whenever  they 
break  off  • and  are  interrupted  for  then,  if  they  be- 
gin again,  they  are  tw  o Theatral  Aftions , both  of 
them  Imperfe<fK  '^Tis  for  this  that  the  beR  Drama- 
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tick  Poets  always  ufe  to  make  their  Adors  fay, where 
they  are  going,and  what  is  theirDefign,  when  they  go 
off  of  the  Stage,  that  one  may  know, that  they  are  not 
idle  while  they  are  abfent,  but  are  acting  fomething 
of  their  part,  though  one  fees  them  not.  ] 

But  when  we  fay,  that  the  chief  Perfons  in  the 
Play  are  always  to  be  in  Adion,  we  do  not  mean  by 
that,  the  Hero  or  Heroine  of  the  Play,  for  they 
often  A d the  leaft,  and  yet  fuffer  the  moft  in  the 
whole  Bufinefs  $ for  in  regard  to  the  Continuity  of 
the  Adion,  the  Principal  Adors  are  thofe  who  car- 
ry on  the  Intrigue  or  bufinefs  of  the  Play,  it  may 
be  a Slave,  a waiting  Woman,  a Cheat,  or  fome 
luch  Perfon  5 and  for  the  Continuity,  ^tis  enough  if 
the  leaft  Ador  is  but  doing,  provided  it  be  neceffa- 
rily,  and  that  the  Spectator  from  his  working  may 
naturally  exped  fome  important  change  or  adven- 
ture in  the  Subjed.J  . 

^Tis  worth  observing  too,  that  often  in  appearance 
the  Action  of  the  Stage  ceafes , though  it  be  not 
really  fo  5 which  happens  when  the  Poet  prepares  an 
Incident,  which  is  to  appear  afterwards,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  Adors  fpeaks  flightly,  and  en  paf- 
fant , which  is  an  Artifice  of  the  Poets. 

The  Example  is  very  ingenious  in  the  Ajax  of  So- 
phocles, where  the  Adion  feems  entirely  to  ceafe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Third  Ad,  but  is  continued  by  a 
Meffenger,  who  comes  and  tells  of  Teucers  Arrival  in 
the  Camp,  and  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  fince 
his  coming,  concerning  his  Brothers  Fury,  and  the 
Cure  of  it,  by  which  means  the  Action  is  not  only 
well  renewed,  but  continued  • becaufe  in  the  prece- 
dent Acts,  Ajax  often  fpeaks,  and  complains  of  the 
length  of  his  Brothers  abfence,  which  makes  all 
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the  Spedators  wilh  his  return,  as  a means  to  fave 
Ajax  himfelf,  fo  that  when  the  news  of  his  Arrival 
is  broughtdt  appears  that  theAdion  had  not  ceafed  at 
all,  for  Teucer  was  acting  in  the  Camp  for  his  Bro- 
ther according  to  the  expectation  of  the  Audience  ; of 
all  which  neverthelefs  there  comes  nothing  to  pafs 
of  what  they  hop’d,  and’tisin  that  that  confifis  the 
Poets  chief  Art,  to  promife  that  which  never  comes 
to  pafs,  and  to  bring  that  to  pafs  which  he  does  not 
propnife 

i *Tis  ncceffary  to  obferve  here  befides , that  the 
Theatral  Adion  does  not  always  ceafe , though  all 
the  Adors  be  in  Repofe,  and  as  it  were  without 
Adion  . becaufe  that  fometimes  ’tis  a necetfary  Adi- 
on  of  the  Play,  that  they  allfhould  be  fo  * and  the 
Spedator  expeds  fome  Event  from  the  Adors  doing 
ofnothing7jhis  wc  fhall  make  clear  by  Examples,and 
particularly  by  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  where  we 
fee  that  after  the  Second  Ad,  the  Adors  carry  Plutus 
to  the  Temple  of  JE\culapius,  to  cure  him  of  his 
Biindnefs,  where  they  go  to  Bed  to  fleep,  and  re- 
main without  Adion  • for  this  Sleep  and  Repofe  was 
the  Natural  Rate,  in  which  they  were  to  be,  to  receive 
from  that  God,  the  favour  of  being  cured,  and  is 
by  confequent  a neceffary  Adion  to  the  Stage.  By 
Heft,  mu  dip-  which  it  appears,  how  much  Monfieur  Menace  has 
iou>s  fur  been  mifiaken,to  believe  that  the  Adion  of  the  Stage 
<d!Z  % ‘102!  ceafed  as  to  thofe  who  were  afleep,  and  w'as  only 
continued  in  thePerfon  ofcarion  w’ho  was  awake . for 
5tis  quite  contrary, he  that  is  awake  is  aSlave,whoeats 
and  Reals  the  remainder  of  the  Sacrifice  without  any 
regard  to  the  Subjed  of  the  Play . and  they  who  fleep 
do  that  w'hich  CuRom  preferibed  to  thofe, who  w^ere 
to  exped  a Cure  from  AEfculapius,  and  as  Plutus  and 
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his  Companions  did  : One  might  fay,  perhaps,  that 
'the  A&ion  0 {/E[culap'ius,  who  cures  Plutus  and  what 
C avion  faw,  as  he  tells  it  afterwards,  are  enough  to 
continue  the  A&ion  5 but  ftill  there  would  be  a 
breach  and  Tome  time  loft  in  it,  from  that  in  which 
the  Actors  lye  down  to  the  time  of  AEfculapius' s com- 
ing,  if  it  were  not  true,  that  their  very  lying  down 
and  going  to  fleep,  continues  the  Action  of  the  Co- 
medy, 

This  Chapter  may  receive  fome  more  light  by  the 
Treatife  I have  made  upon  the  third  Comedy  of 
Tirence , w;here  I have  touch’d  this  matter,  and  by 
what  I have  done  upon  that  Author,  it  will  be  eafie 
to  find,  how  to  examine  the  Ancients,  if  one  would 
difcover  the  Artifices,  which  they  ufe  to  obferve  in 
this  Continuity  of  the  A&ion  of  the  Theatre. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Subjects  with  two  Walks, 


OUR  Modem  Authors  do  now  by  an  Epifode 
mean  a Second  Story,  which  comes  as  it  were 
crofs  the  principal  Subjedt  of  the  Play,  and  fome  for 
this  Reafon  call  it  a Play  with  two  Walks  ; but  the 
Ancient  Poets  have  nor  known , or  at  leaf!:  have 
not  practis’d  this  Multiplicity  of  Subjects  : Arifto' 
tie  makes  no  mention  of  it , and  I know  no 
Example  of  it,  except  fome  will  fay  that  the  O- 
reftes  of  Euripides  is  of  this  kind , becaufe 
there  are  two  Marriages  concluded  in  the  Ca- 
taftrophc  5 but  there  is  not  in  the  Body 
Body  of  the  Play  any  mixture  of  Intrigues,  to 
carry  on  thofe  two  Amours,  and  bring  them  to 
this  Conclufion. 

Comedy  has  been  otherwife  managed , for  ha- 
ving received  many  more  Changes  than  Tragedy, 
from  what  they  Both  were  at  firft ; it  has  ad- 
mitted of  this  mixture  of  two  Stories  in  the  fame 
Play : And  we  have  yet  fome  in  Plautus , and  a 
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great  many  in  Terence , who  may  afford  an  In- 
ftru&ion  how  to  compofe  with  Art  and  Grace 
that  Tort  of  Plays  better  than  Plautus, 

But  however,  not  ftanding  here  upon  the  word 
Epilode,  which  amongft  the  Ancients  (ignified 
quite  another  thing.  I am  content  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  che  Word  fhould  be  according  to  our 
Modern  Authors  $ and  do  allow  that  Tragedy 
may  have  fome  Epifodes,  as  well  as  the  Epick 
Poems , and  not  unlike  them  5 but  in  Tragedy 
there  are  two  things  to  be  obferved.  Firft,  That 
thefe  Epifodes,  or  Second  Stories  be  fo  incorpo- 
rated into  the  chief  Subject,  that  they  cannot  be 
feparated  from  it,  without  fpoiling  the  whole 
Play  5 for  elfe  the  Epifode  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a fuperfluous  and  troublefome  part,  which 
would  but  hinder  the  Union  of  the  chief  Ad- 
ventures, and  flacken  the  motion  of  the  Inci- 
dents, which  tend  to  a Conclufion  ; as  indeed 
in  the  Play,  of  our  time  the  moft  applauded,  the 
Epifode  of  the  Princeffes  love  has  been  condem-  The  cm. 
ned  by  all , becaufe  it  was  abfolutely  ufelefs. 
Therefore  to  avoid  that  Inconvenience,  ’tis  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  Perfon  ingaged  in  the  Epifode, 
be  not  only  concern’d  in  the  Succefs  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  Stage  5 but  befides,  the  Adventures  of 
the  Hero  or  Heroine  ought  to  be  of  that  com 
cern  to  the  Perfons  of  the  Epifode , as  that  the 
Audience  may  rationally  apprehend  forne  mifchief, 
or  hope  fome  good  out  of  thofe  Perfons  for  the 
whole  concern  of  the  Stage  • and  for  the  intereft 
of  thofe  who  feem  Grangers, and  are  not  then  unufe* 
fully  fo# 

The  other  Obfervation  to  be  made  about  thefe  E- 
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pifodes,  is.  That  the  fecond  Story  muft  not  be  equal 
in  its  Subject,  nor  in  its  Neceflity,  to  that  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Play,  but  it  muft  he  fubordi- 
nate  to  it, and  fo  depend  upqn  it,that  theEvents  of  the 
principalSubjeCt  caufethePa/fions  oftheEpifode  • and 
that  theCataftrophe  of  the  firft  produce  naturally  and 
of  its  felf  the  Cataftrophe  of  the  fecond,  or  elfe  the 
principal  Adion  would  be  no  longer  fo.  Thefe  are 
the  two  Reflections,  which  I have  made  upon  the  E 
pi  (odes  of  our  Modern  Poets,  which  may  give  hints 
tobetterunderftandings  than  mine,  to  make  fome 
more  confiderable  ones. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Unity  of  Elate. 


AFter  the  Poet  has  order’d  his  Subject  according 
to  the  Rules  we  have  given,  or  it  maybe  Bet- 
ter, which  his  own  Induftry  and  Study  may  fur- 
nifh  him  with;  he  muft  refled:,  that  the  beft  part  of 
it  muft  be  reprefented  by  Adtors,  which  muft  be 
upon  a vStage  fix’d  and  determinated ; for  to  make 
his  Adtors  appear  in  different  places,  would  render 
his  Play  ridiculous,  by  the  want  of  Probability, 
wThich  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  itfj 

This  Rule  of  Unity  of  Place  begins  now  to  be 
look’dupon  as  certain;  but  yet  the  ignorant,  and 
fome  others  of  weak  judgment,  do  Hill  imagine 
that  it  cannot  but  be  repugnant  to  the  Beauty  of 
the  Incidents  of  a Play;  becaufe  that  they,  happen- 
ing often  in  great  diftance  of  place,  cannot  but 
1 ole  by  this  conftraint;  and  therefore  whatfoever 
Reafon  youoppofeagainft  their  imaginations,  they 
fancy  a falfe  impofllbility  in  theExecution,and  rejedt 
flubbornly  all  that’s  faid  to  convince  them  ; on  the 
other  fide,  thofe  that  are  but  half  read  in  Antiquity, 
do  well  perceive  the  ftrengthof  what  it  alledg’dfor 
this  Rule, but  yet  they  make  Objedtions  fo  unbecom- 
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ing  a literate  thinking  man,  that  they  have  of- 
ten mov’d  pity  in  me,  though  I had  more  mind  to 
laugh  at  them.  tTis  the  property  of  little  Genius’s 
not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  many  things  at  the 
fame  time  jfo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a point ; their 
judgment  not  being  able  to  affemble  fo  many  ima- 
ges as  alley  mud  have  prefent  all  at  once ; and  there- 
fore they  make  fo  many  difficulties,  that’tis  eafie  to 
fee, they  would  be  glad  that  there  were  Reafons  wan- 
ting to  convince  them. 

As  for  the  truely  Learned,  they  are  thoroughly 
convinc’d  of  the  necgifity  of  this  Rule,  becaufe 
they  fee  clearly  that  Probability  can  no  ways  be 
preferv’d  without  it  ^i)ut  I may  boldly  fay,  that  hi- 
therto no  one  of  them  has  explain’d  this  Rule,  and 
made  it  intelligible,  either  becaufe  we  do  not  take 
the  Pains  of  making  all  the  neceffary  reflexions  up- 
on the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  to  difcover  the  Art 
which  is  moft  commonly  hid  in  them,  and  which 
always  ought  to  be  fo,  without  an  apparent  necelfitv 
of  the  Subject  or  the  Interefl  of  the  A<Rors*  or 
elfe  becaufe  no  body  drives  to  go  beyond  the  firfl 
great  Matters,  and  what  They  have  negle&ed  is  gi- 
ven over  moft  commonly  by  their  Followers. 

Ariftotle  has  faid  nothing  of  it,  and  I believe  he 
omitted  it,  becaufe  that  this  Rule  was  in  his  time 
too  well  known  ; the  Chorus’s,  which  ordinarily 
remain’d  upon  the  Stage  from  one  end  of  the  Play 
to  the  other,  marking  the  unity  of  the  Scene  too 
vifibly  to  need  a Rule  for  it ; and  indeed,  would  it 
not  have  been  ridiculous,  that  in  the  Play  call’d  the 
Seven  before  Thebes , the  young  Women  who  make 
the  Chorus,  fliould  have  found  themfelves  fome- 
times  before  the  Palace  of  the  King,  and  fome- 
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times  in  the  Camp  of  the  Enemies,  without  ever 
ftirring  from  the  fame  place ; and  the  Three  famous 
Tragedians  of  the  Greeks , whole  Works  we  have, 
are  To  punctual  in  the  Obfervation  of  this  Rule, 
and  do  fo  often  make  their  Adfors  fay,  where  they 
are,  and  whence  they  come  ,•  that  Ariftotle  muft 
have  fuppos’d  too  much  Ignorance  in  his  Age,  and 
in  thofe  who  fhould  read  thcfe  Poets,  if  he  had 
gone  about  to  Explain  fo  fettled  a Rule.  But  fince 
the  Ignorance  and  Barbarity  cl  fome  paft  Ages  have 
brought  fuch  diforder  upon  the  Stage,  to  make 
people  in  the  Play  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
World  on  the  fame  Stage,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give 
here  at  length  the  Reafon  of  this  Rule,  fo  well 
pra&is’d  by  the  Ancients,  and  that  in  honour  of 
fome  of  our  Modern  Poets,  who  have  very  handfom- 
ly  imitated  them. 

To  underftand  it  then,  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  our  ordinary  Principle,  which  is,  that  the  Stage 
is  but  a Representation  of  things ; and  yet  we  are 
not  to  imagine,  that  there  is  any  thing  of  what  we 
really  fee,  but  we  muft  think  the  things  themfelves 
are  there  of  which  the  Images  are  before  us.  So 
Floridor  is  much  lefs  Floridor , than  the  Horatius  of  vera 

wnom  he  acts  the  Part,  for  his  drefs  is  Rowan,  he  tur.  Seal.  /.  i. 
fpeaks,  a£ts,  and  thinks  as  that  Roman  did  at  that  cah>  *3- 
time  ; but  as  that  Roman  could  not  but  be  in  fome 
place  acting  and  fpeaking,  the  place  where  Floridor 
appears  does  reprefent  that  where  Horatius  was,  or 
elfe  the  Representation  would  be  imperfect  in  that 
Circumflance. 

\Ihis  Truth,  well  underftood,  makes  us  to  know 
that  the  place  cannot  change  in  the  reft  of  the  Play, 
fince  it  cannot  change  in  the  Reprefentation,  for  one 
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and  the  fame  Image  remaining  in  the  fame  (late, 
cannot  reprefent  two  different  things  ; now  it  is 
highly  improbable,  that  the  fame  fpace,  and  the  fame 
floor,- which  receive  no  change  at  all,  fhould  repre- 
fent two  different  places^  as  for  Example,  trance 
and  Denmark  ; or  within  Paris  it  felf,  the  Tuei/leries 
and  the  Exchange  ; at  lead  to  do  it  with  fome  fort 
of  colour,  one  Ihould  have  of  that  fort  of  Theatres 
which  turn  quite  round  and  entire,  that  io  the 
Place  might  change  as  well  as  the  Perfons  abfing ; 
and  to  do  this,  the  Subject  of  the  Play  ought  to  fur- 
nidi  fome  Reafon  for  this  change,  and  as  that  cannot 
well  happen,  but  by  the  Power  of  God  Almighty, 
who  changes  as  he  pleafes  the  Face  of  Nature,  I 
doubt  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a rcafonable 
Play  without  a dozen  Miracles  at  lead. 

Let  it  then  be  allowed  fora  certain  truth,  that 
the  Place,  where  the  §rd  Abbor,  who  opens  the  Play, 
is  fuppos’d  to  be , ought  to  be  the  fame  place  to  the 
end  of  the  Play  ;Jand  that,  it  not  being  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  Nature,  that  the  place  can  receive 
any  change,  there  can  be  none  likewife  in  the  Re- 
prefentation  ; and  by  confequent,  that  all  your  o- 
ther  Adtors  cannot  rationally  appear  in  any  other 
place. 

But  we  mud  remember, that  this  Piace,which  can- 
not be  fuppos’d  to  change,  is  the  Area  or  floor  of  the 
Stage,  upon  which  the  Adtorswalk,  and  which  the 
Ancients  call’d  by  the  name  of  Profcenium ; for  as  that 
reprefents  that  fpotofground, upon  which  the  perfons 
reprefented  didaffually  walk  and  difcourfe,  which 
could  not  turn  about  or  change  on  a fudden,  or  with- 
out a Miracle, fo  when  you  have  once  chofen  the  place 
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where  you  intend  your  Adtion  to  be  begun,  you 
mud  fuppofe  it  immovable  in  all  the  relt  of  the 
Play,  as  it  was  ineffedt  and  really. 

Tisnot  the  fame  with  the  Tides  and  end  of  the 
Theatre,  for  as  they  do  but  reprefent  thofe  things 
which  did  adlually  environ  thePerfons  adling,  and 
which  might  receive  fome  change,  they  may  like- 
wife  receive  fome  in  the  Reprefentation,  and  ’tis  in 
that  that  confilfs  the  changing  of  Scenes,  and  other 
Ornaments  of  Decoration,  which  always  ravilh 
the  People,  and  pleafe  the  bed  Judges,when  they  are 
well  done  ; fo  we  have  feen  upon  our  Stage  a Tem- 
ple adorn’d  with  a Noble  Front  of  Architecture, 
which  coming  to  be  fet  open  Ihew’d  the  infide  of 
it,  where  in  Perfpedfive  were  defcryed  Pillars  and 
an  Altar,  and  all  the  other  Ornaments  of  a Church 
extremly  well  done;  fo  that  the  place  did  not 
change,  and  yet  had  a fine  Decoration. 

We  are  not  neverthelefs  to  imagine,  that  the  Po- 
ets Capricio  is  to  ru’e  thefe  Decorations  ; for  he  muff 
find  fome  colour  and  appearance  for  it  in  his 
Subject. 

So  for  Example,  he  might  feign  a Palace  upon 
the  Sea  fide,  forfaken,  and  left  to  be  inhabited  by 
poor  Fifhermen  ; a Prince  landing,  or  being  caff  a- 
way  there,  might  adorn  it  with  all  the  rich  Furni- 
ture fit  for  it ; after  this  by  fome  Accident  it  might 
be  fet  on  fire  ; and  then  behind  it  the  Sea  might 
appear,  upon  which  one  might  reprefent  a Sea 
Fight;  fo  that  in  all  the  five  changes  of  the  Stage, 
the  unity  of  Place  would  hill  be  ingenioufly  pre- 
ferv’d ; not  but  that  the  very  floor  or  Profcenium 
may  change  too,  provided  it  be  fuperficially,  as  if 
fome  River  fhould  overflow  it,  as  the  fyber  did  in 
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the  time  of  Auguftus ; or  if  Flames  came  out  of  the 
Earth  and  cover’d  the  face  of  it,  in  all  thefe  cafes 
the  unity  of  place  would  not  be  broke.  But  as  I 
have  faid  already,  the  Subject  of  the  Play  muff  fur* 
ni Hi  probable  Reafons  for  thefe  changes,  which  I re- 
peat theoftner,  becaufe  I am  ftill  afraid,  that  it  will 
not  make  Impreffion  enough  in  the  Reader. 

’Tis  not  enough  neither  to  fay,  that  thcFlooror 
Stage  ihould  represent  a place  immoveable  ; it  mull 
belides  be  a place  fuppos’d  open  in  the  reality,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Reprefentation ; for  fince  theA&ors 
are  fuppos’d  to  go  and  come  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  there  cannot  be  any  folid  body  between, 
to  hinder  either  their  fight  or  motion,-  therefore  the 
Ancients  did  ufe  to  chufe  for  the  place  of  their 
Scene  in  Tragedies  forne  publick  place,  as  that  before 
the  gate  of  a Palace;  and  in  their  Comedies  forne 
part  of  a Town,  where  different  Streets  met,  and 
where  the  Houfes  of  the  principal  A&ors  were  fup* 
pos’d  to  be ; becaufe  thefe  places  were  mofl  fitly 
reprefented  by  the  empty  Stage,  adorn’d  with  the 
Figures  of  thofe  Houfes.  Not  that  they  always  fol- 
lowed this,  for  in  the  Suppliants , and  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides , the  Scene  is  before  a Temple ; and  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles , the  Scene  is  before  his  Tent 
pitch’d  in  the  Corner  of  aForrefl;  in  the  Rudens  of 
Plautus , it  is  before  the  Temple , and  forne  fcatrer’d 
Houfes,  from  whence  one  fees  the  Sea.  And  indeed 
all  this  depends  upon  the  Poets  Invention,  who  ac- 
cording to  hisSubjeft  chufes  the  place,  the  mod  con- 
venient for  all  that  he  has  a mind  to  reprefent,  and 
adorns  it  with  forne  agreeable  Appearance. 

One  may  judge  from  all  this,  how  ridiculous  was 
the  Wall  in  the  Thisbe  of  Poet  Theophile \ it  beinn1 
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plac’d  upon  the  Stage;  and  Pyramus  and  She  whifpe- 
ring  throughit,  and  when  they  went  out,  the  \\  all 
funk,  that  the  other  ACfors  might  fee  one  another  .• 

For  befides  that  the  two  places  on  each  fide  01 
the  Wall  reprefented  the  two  Chambers  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe ; and  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  appea- 
rance of  Reafon,  that  in  the  fame  place  the  King 
fhould  come  and  talk  with  his  Confidents,  and 
much  lefs  that  a Lion  fhould  come  and  fright 
Thisbe  there ; I would  fain  know,  by  what  Op- 
pos’d means  in  the  aCtion  it  felf,  this  Wall  could 
become  vifible  and  invifible?  and  by  what  enchant- 
ment it  was  fometimes  in  being,  and  then  ceas’d  quite 
to  be  again  ? The  fault  is  not  lefs  in  thofe,who  fup- 
pofe  things  done  upon  the  Stage,  which  have  not 
been  feen  by  the  Spectators,  it  not  being  probable 
they  could  have  been  done  without  being  feen,  or 
elfe  things  mud  be  fuppos’d  to  have  been  invifible 
in  the  reality  of  the  aCtion;  upon  which  I think 
one  of  our  Modern  Poets  fell  into  a great  Errour  of 
this  kind,  having  plac’d  a Baftion  upon  the  Stage, 
and  having  afterwards  caus’d  the  Town  to  betaken 
by  that  Baflion  , which  was  never  feen  to  be  either 
attack’d  or  defended. 

As  for  the  Extent  which  the  Poet  may  allow  to 
the  Scene  he  chufes , when  it  is  not  in  a Houfe 
but  open,I  believe  it  may  be  as  far  as  a man  can  fee 
another  Waik, and  yet  not  know  perfectly  that  ’tis 
he ; for  to  take  a larger  fpace  would  be  ridiculous, 
it  being  improbable  that  two  people  being  each  of 
them  at  one  end  of  the  Stage,  without  any  ObjeCt 
between, fhould  look  atone  another, and  yet  notfee 
one  another,*  whereas  this  diftance,  which  we  al- 
low often,  contributes  to  the  working  of  the  Play 
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by  the  miftakes  and  doubts  which  a man  may  make 
by  feeing  another  at  a diftance  ; to  which  the  Thea- 
tres of  the  Ancients  do  very  well  agree;  for  being, 
as  they  were,  threefcore  yards  in  front  among  the 
Remans , and  little  lefs  among  the  Grecians,  it  was 
pretty  near  the  proportion  we  allow  them. 

I defire  the  Reader  befidesto  confider,  that  if  the 
Poet  did  reprelent  by  his  vStage  all  the  Places  and 
Rooms  of  a Palace,  or  all  the  Streets  of  a Town, 
he  lliould  make  the  Spectators  fee  not  onely  all  that 
happened  in  his  Story,  but  all  that  was  done  te- 
fides  in  that  Palace,  or  in  the  Town;  for  there  is 
no  Reafon  to  hinder  the  Spectators  from  feeing  all 
that,  nor  why  they  fhould  fee  one  thing  fooner 
than  another,  particularly  confidering,  that  f,nce 
they  can  fee  at  the  fame  time  into  the  Garden  of  the 
Palace,  and  into  the  Kings  Cabinet,  according  to 
the  SubjeCt  of  the  Play,  they  muff:  likewife  hear 
and  fee  all  that  is  done  there,  befides  the  Theatral 
ACtion ; except  there  w ere  an  Enchantment  to  ffiew 
onely  that  which  the  Poet  had  a mind  to,  and  to 
hide  all  that  was  not  of  his  SubjeCt ; befides  the  Stage 
would  never  be  empty  of  any  of  the  ACtors,  ex- 
cept they  went  out  of  the  Palace  or  Town,  for 
fince  the  place  reprefen  ts  the  Palace  wdth  its  Garden, 
Court,  and  other  Appartments,  one  cannor  forbear 
feeing  any  one  who  lhould  go  from  any  of  thofe 
Appartments  into  the  Court  or  Garden  ; and  by 
confequent,  as  long  as  any  of  the  ACtors  w;ere  in 
the  Extent  reprefented  by  the  Stage,  they  cannot 
avoid  being  feen:  To  which  it  cannot  be  anfwrer’d, 
that  to  mark  the  different  Appartments,  there  mav 
beCurtainsto  ffiut  and  draw' ; for  thefe  Curtains 
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are  fit  for  nothing,  but  to  tols  their  Inventors  in 
them,  like  Dogs  in  a Blanket. 

1 have  fpoken  fo  clearly  of  this  in  my  Terence 
Juflified,  that  I have  nothing  more  to  fay  again!! 
this  grofs Piece  of  Ignorance. 

If  it  belaid  befides,  that  the  Poet  has  the  liberty 
of  lhewing  and  hiding  what  hepleafes  ,*  I grant  it, 
provided  there  be  a probability  that  one  thing  be 
leen,  and  another  not;  but  there  would  need  a fin- 
gular  Invention  to  contrive,  that  ever  and  anon 
the  fame  Perfons,  a&ing  and  fpeaking  in  a Palace, 
Should  be  feen,  and  not  befeen  ; for  that  would  be 
making  of  the  Walls  to  fink  and  rife,  go  backwards 
and  forwards  every  moment.  This  may  be  enough 
to  fhew  the  error  of  thofe,  who  upon  the  fame  Scene 
reprefent  Spain  and  France,  makingtheir  Stage,  not 
onely  almoll  as  bigas  the  Earth,  but  likewife  cau- 
sing the  fame  Floor  to  reprefent  at  the  fame  time 
things  fo  far  diftant  from  one  another,  and  that 
without  any  apparent  caule  of  fo  prodigious  a 
change. 

We  may  likewife  obferve,  how  they  are  miftaken, 
that  liippofe  in  one  fide  of  the  Stage  one  part  of  the 
Town,  as  for  example,  the  Louvre , and  on  the 
other  fide  another  part,  as  the  Place  Royal;  thinking 
by  this  finelnvention  to  preferve  the  unity  of  Place. 
Indeed  if  two  Parts  or  Quarters  of  a Town,  thus 
fuppos’d,  were  not  far  from  one  another,  and  the 
fpace  between  were  really  empty  of  Houfes,  fuch  a 
thingwerenot  improper;  but  if  between  the  two 
places,  there  are  many  Houles  and  folid  bodies,  I 
would  then  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  thofe 
Houles  do  not  fill  up  the  empty  place  of  the  Stage ; 
and  how,  if  they  do,  an  A&or  can  fee  another 
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Place  at  the  other  end  of  the  Stage,  beyond  all  thefe 
?tr^rVauUtr'  Houles?*  and  in  a word,  how  this  Stage,  which  is 
PUutut loci  ile-  but  an  Image,  reprefents  a thing  of  which  it  has 
•vojiris  mgnii  no  refemblance  ? 

atque  amaim  j^et  it  then  be  fetled  for  a conftant  Maxim,  That 

want  bus,  A the-  f 

ras  quo  fine  Ar.  the  Projcen/um,  or  floor  of  the  Stage,  can  reprelent 
nothing  but  fome  open  place  of  an  ordinary  extent, 
ini  ° where  thole, that -arereprefented  by  the  Adtors, might 
naturally  be  in  the  truth  cf  the  A&ion  ,*  and  when 
ik  Samu-i  wefee  it  written,  The  Scene  is  at  Aulisy  Eleufis , or 
non  ‘was  Athe-  Argos,  ’tis  not  that  the  place,  where  the  Adfors  ap- 
rms  fed  At  he-  pear,  is  all  that  Town  or  Province,  but  onely  that  all 
mm  r deform-  the  Intrigues  of  the  Play,  as  well  what  pafies  out 
bit  hM  Plan-  of  the  fight  of  the  Spe&ators,  as  what  they  fee,  are 
u feenn , m treatecjin  that  Town,  of  which  the  Stage  takes  up 

qm  res  tjt£  o r 

f»£  hoc  Drama-  but  the  leatt  part. 

u repr .efenta-  Thus  inthe  Prologue  of  the  laft  Comedy  of 

CJhTamr%c.  Plautus  y the  Poet,  explaining  the  Place  of  the  Scene, 
Et  en  fuite  fays,  that  he  begs  of  the  Romans  a little  fpace  inthe 
¥ f ploibeen‘  middle  of  their  noble  Buildings  to  tranfport  thither 

jium  regtenem,  r . . ® ^ _ 

tamque  non  to-  the  Town  or  Athens,  without  the  help  o\  Architects; 

u**'  uPon which  Samuel  Petit  oblerves,  that  we  ought 
"artem  in  " qua  not  to  imagine  that  Plautus  pretends  to  place  all  the 
babitare  fingi-  City  of  Athens  in  that  of  Romey  but  onely  a fmall 

mrrtrt™^0"  Part  h,  where  the  things  reprefen ted  in  the  Play 
did  come  to  pals,  to  wit,  the  Quarter  of  the 
Plot&ans , and  of  all  that  Quarter  only  the  place, 
jtbenas  arfio,  where  Phronefion  liv’d,  and  he  confirms  this  by  the 
ita  ut  hoc  eji  mending  of  two  Greek  words,  of  which  he  pretends 
troJcen*um  tan'  one  Latin  one  was  made  by  a miftake,  and  by  a 
figimu^blvc  Verfe,  which  he  mends  by  fome  Manuscripts  which 
comediam , hie  he  had  feen,  making  the  Prologue  then  fpeak  thus; 
ttZ  1 “bridge  here  the  Town  of  Athens,  upon  this  Stage, 
Thrmtjion  t/t.  during  this  Play , and  in  this  Houfe  lives  Phronefion. 
fr.hg.  True.  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  only  Authorities  of  any  either  An- 
cient or  Modern  Authors,  that  I have  found  concern- 
ing the  place  of  the  Scene.  Caftclvetro  indeed  fays, 
thatTragedy  requires  but  a fmall  fpace ; but  fince 
he  has  not  explain’d  himfelf  better,  we  are  not  bound 
to  guefs  in  his  favour. 

Thefe  things  then  once  fa  led  for  the  Dodtrine 
or  Theory;  l have  thought  of  what  follows  for  the 
Practical  part  T he  Poet  does  not  defire  to  repre- 
fent  to  his  Spectators  all  the  particulars  of  his  llo- 
ry,  but  the  principal  and  moft  moving  circu  enhances, 
and  thus  he  is  oblig’d  to  fome  part  out  of  the  light 
of  the  Spectators;  and  indeed  he  ought  not  to  do 
it,  there  being  many  things  fitter  to  be  hid  then 
(hewed,  he  muff  then  firft  of  all  confider  exaCtly,  pfraEpfiseji, 
what  perlons  he  molt  wants  and  cannot  well  be  tu.r,  qU*  adei 
without,  then  let  him  chufe  a place  where  they  wfina  tji,ut 
may  probably  meet ; for  as  there  are  places  which  ZtdUgamX 
certain  perfons  cannot  leave  without  extroardinary  pir  annoi  decent 
motives ; fo  there  are  others,  where  they  cannot  be  "Ult  partes  ? uot 
without  great  Realon.  A Nun  cannot  leave  the  jhtuendafmt : 
place  of  her  retreat  but  upon  fome  prelfing  mo-  f,c  non  ftmper 
five,  and  a woman  of  Honour  cannot  accompany  ^fum^apiaJt 
Meflalina  to  the  placeof  her  infamous  debauches.  aiidqw  mi  nr* 

Befides,  he  muff  obferve,  whether  or  no  in  his 
SubjeCf  there  be  not  fome  Circumflances  or  nota-  fane  fifiura 
ble  Incident,  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to  preferve  nwpuheiao- 
for  the  beauty  of  his  Play,  and  which  cannot  hap- 
pen  but  in  a certain  place,  for  then  he  mull  accom-  nb.  3*  <•  77- 
modate  to  that  the  reft  ot  his  parts  ; fo  he  that 
would  (hew  Celadon  hah  dead  upon  the  Shore  and 
found  there  by  Galatea , mull:  of  necelhty  place  his 
Scene  upon  the  bank  of  a R iver,  and  accommodate 
to  it  the  reft  of  the  Theatral  Adfion.  Plautus  fob 
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lowed  this  method  in  his  Rudens , where  he  defir’d  to 
{hew  the  relicks  of  a ohipwrack,  and  therefore  was 
iorc’d  to  place  his  Scene  on  the  Sea  fide,  where  all 
the  reft  ot  his  Adventures  are  very  dexteroully 
brought  to  pals. 

The  Poet,  having  chofen  the  place,  mud  examine 
nexr,  what  things  are  fittell  to  be  (hewed  with  de- 
light to  the  Spectators,  and  be  fure  to  reprefenr 
them;  as  lor  the  others  notloficto  befeen,  they 
muft  be  told  fome  way,  that  they  may  be  fuppos’d 
done,  and  that  in  places  fo  near  the  Stage,  thac  the 
ACtor  who  tells  them,  may  be  fuppos’d  to  have  been 
there  and  back  again,  from  the  time  he  has  been 
abfent  from  the  Stage,  or  elfe  he  muft  be  fuppos’d 
gone  before  the  Play  began,  for  then  he  may  come 
as  far  off  as  you  will.  Ail  which  Terence  hath  ob- 
ferv’d  in  his  third  Comedy,  where  the  two  Slaves,  Sy- 
rusy  ^nd  Dromo , had  been  fent  a great  while  before 
for  Chtophon  s Miftrefs;  and  by  confequent,  all  that 
Syr  us  tells  of  their  Negotiation  is  very  credible, 
what  time  fo  ever  there  needed  for  the  dre/I]ng  of 
the  Lady,  and  the  doing  of  all  the  reft. 

And  if  the  things  or  places  to  be  fpoke  of  in 
the  Play,  have  been  done  too  far  from  the  Scene,  or 
Kune  adrft  uhi  are  in  themfelves  too  remote,  one  muft  bring  them 
*tivfde°k!nc'  nearerinthe  Reprefentation,  which  may  bedonetwo 
uufam  Me  ways; either  by  fuppofing  that  they  happened  in  other 

Tndiwrurit  PIaces  nearer>  when’tis  ail  one  to  the  Story,  as  Dona- 
tus  obferves,  rtiat  in  Plays,  Country  Houfes  are  al- 
micus  fuhurba-  wayes  iuppos’d  to  be  in  the  Suburbs  .•  Or  elfe  by  fup- 
7mm  P?fing  the  Places  nearer  than  they  really  are,  when 
mne  explicit  ’tis  impoffible  to  change  them,  but  in  this  laft,  one 
is  ojiendit . Vo-  muft-  0bferve  not  to  bring  known  places  fo  near 

Ttre'nu  that  the  Spectator  cannot  follow  the  Poet  in  his 

be- 
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belief;  As  for  example,  if  a man  fhould  bring  the 
Alps,  ox  Pyrenean  Mountains  in  the  place  of  Mount 
Valerian,  that  fo  he  might  bring  an  Incident  to  Play, 
which  elfe  he  could  not;  the Scene  being  at  Paris ; 
truly  the  rigour  of  the  Rule  would  be  followed,  as 
to  the  Unity  of  the  Scene  and  ics  Decencies,  but 
the  Beauty  of  the  Art,  which  is  to  pleafe  and  per- 
fwade,  would  be  loft  ; ’Tis  therefore  that  I cannot 
approve  of  this  force  upon  Nature,  as  to  the  dift  ance 
of  places,  which  we  fee  done  in  the  Suppliants , and 
the  Andromache  of  Euripides , in  the  Captives  of  Plau- 
tus  and  fome  other  pieces  of  Antiquity.  1 fpeak  not 
here  of  our  Modern  Poets,  for  all  the  World  knows, 
there  never  was  any  thing  fo  monflrous  in  this 
point,  as  the  Plays  we  have  feen  in  Italy,  Spain , and 
France,  and  indeed  except  the  Horatius  of  Corneille , I 
doubt  whether  we  have  one  Play,  where  the  unity  of 
the  Scene  is  rigoroufly  obferv’d,  at  leaf!,  I am  fure  I 
have  not  feen  any. 

It  is  neceffary  to  give  one  ad  vertifement  more  to 
the  Poet  in  this  place,  which  is,  that  none  of  his 
Adfors  ought  to  come  upon  the  Scene  without  fome 
apparent  Reafon,  fince  elfe  it  is  not  probable  they 
fhould  be  there ; and  he  muft  avoid  to  follow7  the  Ex- 
ample of  a Poet,  who  made  a Princefs  come  a purpofe 
out  of  her  Tent  upon  the  Stage  which  was  before  it, 
to  fay  fome  paflionate  complaints  of  a fecret  Misfor- 
tune of  hers,  for  it  was  much  more  probable  that  fhe 
fliould  make  them  in  her  Tent : Therefore  he  ought 
to  have  feign’d  either  that  the  Company  of  fome  peo- 
ple in  the  Tent,  was  importunate  and  troublefome 
to  her,  and  that  to  avoid  them  flie  came  out,  or  elfe 
he  ought  to  have  given  her  fome  fudden  impatience 
to  look  out,  and  then,  as  naturally  upon  reflexions 
of  our  Misfortunes  we  are  carried  to  expreflions  of 

them, 
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them,  he  might  have  put  in  her  mouth  what  words 
he  had  thought  neceflary  for  his  Subje£f.  Thus 
when  the  pallionof  fome  perfon  upon  the  Scene  is 
to  be  fliew’d  by  fome  Narration,  which  the  Specta- 
tor has  had  already , and  which  cannot  be  repeated 
without  difguft,  one  muft  fuppofe  the  thing  to 
have  been  told  that  Perfon  in  fome  place  near  the 
Scene,  and  make  him  come  in  near  towards  the  end  of 
it  with  words  in  his  mouth,  expre/Ting  theknowledg 
of  the  thing,  and  caufing  the  pallion  he  is  to  fliew 
afterwards  upon  the  Stage.  The  Examples  of  this  are 
frequent  among  the  Ancients,  and  the  imitation  of 
them  cannot  but  fucceed  well. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

T he  Extent  of  the  Theatral  Action,  or 
of  the  time  fit  to  be  allowed  a Dra- 
matick  Poem. 

THERE  is  no  queftion  more  debated  than 
This,  which  I am  now  treating.  The  Poets 
make  it  their  difcourfe,  and  the  Players  fcarce  talk 
of  anything  elfe,aswell  as  thofe  who  frequent  the 
Theatres;  nay,  the  Ladies  in  their  Ruelles  under- 
take to  decide  it, and  all  this  while  the  thing  is  fo 
little  understood,  that  I have  a great  deal  of  Reafon 
to  endeavour  to  explain  it  carefully.  To  talk  with 
fome  knowledge  then  of  this  Matter,  one  muftcon- 
fider  that  a Dramatick  Poem  has  two  forts  of  Time, 
each  of  which  has  a different  and  proper  lading. 

The  ffrft  is  the  true  Time  of  the  Reprefentation  ; 
for  though  this  fort  of  Poem  be  but  an  Image  and 
fo  ought  to  be  confider’d  as  having  a reprefentative 
Being ; neverthelefs  one  ought  to  confider,  that 
there  is  a reality  in  the  very  Reprefentation, for  rea- 
ly  the  A&ors  are  feen  and  heard,  the  Verfes  are 
really  pronounc’d,  and  one  fuffers  really  either  plea- 
fure  or  pain  in  affifling  at  thefe  Reprefentations, 
and  there  is  a real  time  fpent  inamufing  the  Au- 
dience, 
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dience,  that  is  from  the  opening  of  the  Stage  to  the 
end  of  the  Play : This  time  is  call’d  the  iailing_of 
the  Representation. 

Of  this  time  themeafure  can  be  no  other,  but  fo 
much  time  as  will  reafonably  fpend  the  patience  of 
the  Audience,  for  this  fort  of  Poem  being  made  for 
pleafure,  it  ought  not  to  weary  and  fatigate  the 
intnd  * and  it  mud  not  likewife  be  fo  lhort,as  that  the 
Spe&ators  go  away  with  an  opinion  of  not  hav- 
ing been  well  nor  enough  diverted.  In  all  this,  Ex- 
perience is  the  faithfulled  Guide,  and  tells  us  mod 
commonly,  that  a Play  cannot  lad  above  three  hours 
without  wearying  of  us,  nor  lefs  without  coming 
Ihort  of  pleafing  us.  I have  leen  a very  learned 
Gentleman,  who  was  prefentat  the  Reprefentation 
of  thePaftor  Fido  in.  Italy,  who  told  me,  that  never 
was  any  thing  fo  tedious,  it  having  laded  too  hag, 
and  that  this  Play,  which  ravilhes  the  Reader,  becaufe 
he  can  lay  it  by  when  he  will,  had  mod  horridly  dif- 
guded  the  Spectators. 

There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made  here, 
which  is,  that  the  time,  which  we  allow  the  Repre- 
fentation, may  be  fpent  many  other  wayes. 

The  Ancients  had  in  their  Tragedies  many  diffe- 
rent mixtures,  as  Mimes,  Pantomimes,  and  other  Buf- 
foons. Thefe  Diverfions  pleas’d  the  people,  and 
yet  Ido  not  believe  they  made  the  Reprefentations 
longer  than  thofe  of  our  time;  for  befides  that  thefe 
Interludes  were  Ihort,  their  Tragedies  themfelvcs 
were  not  of  above  a thoufand  Verfes,  and  thofe 
Verfes  much  Ihorter  than  our  Heroick  ones.  There- 
fore the  Poet  mud  take  great  care,  that  if  his 
Play  be  of  the  ordinary  length,  his  Interludes  be  not 
too  long,  for  let  them  be  never  fo  pleafing  they  will 
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difquiet  the  Spedator  in  the  Impatience , which  he 
will  naturally  have  to  know  the  Event  and  Succefs 
of  the  Story. 

\The  other  Time  of  the  Dramatick  Poem  is 
that  of  the  Adion  reprefented , lo  ar  as  it  is 
confidered  as  a true  Adion  , and  containing  all 
that  fpace  which  is  neceflary  to  the  performing  of 
thofe  things,  ^ which  are  to  be  expos’d  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Spedators,  from  the  fird  to  the 
lad  Ad  of  the  Play. 

Now  this  Time  is  the  chief  Time,  not  only  be- 
caufe  *tis  natural  to  the  Poem  , but  becaufe  alio 
it  all  depends  on  the  Poets  Invention,  and  is  made 
known  by  the  Mouth  of  his  Adors , according 
as  his  Ingenuity  can  fugged  him  the  means  of  do- 
ing it,  and  this  is  the  Time  fo  much  talk’d  of  in 
our  days.  The  three  Greek  Tragicks , ALfcby/us, 
Euripides  , and  Sophocles  allow  but  a few  houres 
to  the  lading  of  the  Theatral  Adion  in  their  Po- 
ems; but  their  Example  was  not  followed  by 
the  Poets  who  fucceeded  them  5 for  Arifiotle 
blames  thofe  of  his  time,  for  giving  too  long  an 
Extent  to  the  lading  of  their  Plays,  which  makes 
him  fet  down  the  Rule,  or  rather  renew  it  from 
the  Model  of  the  Ancients,  faying,  That  Trage- 
dy ought  to  be  comprehended  in  the  Revolution 
of  one  Sun.  I do  not  know,  whether  this  Rule 
was  obferv’d  by  thole  that  came  after  him , as 
by  the  Authors  of  thofe  Tragedies  which  carry 
the  Name  of  Seneca,  , which  are  regular  enough 
in  this  Citcumdance ; But  for  all  thofe  that  I 
have  feen,  which  were  made  at  the  re-edablilh- 
ment  of  Learning  in  Spain  and  Trance  , they  are 
not  only  irregular  in  this  point,  but  in  all  the  o- 
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ther  moft  fenfible  Rules/  ir.fomuch  that  one  would 
admire,  that  Men  ot  Learning  fhould  be  the  Au- 
thors ot  them:  When  I iirft  had  the  Honour  to  be. 
near  Cardinal  Richelieu^  I found  the  Stage  in  great 
efteem,  but  loaded  with  all  thele  Errors,  and  par* 
ticularly  with  that,  of  exceeding  the  Time,  fit  to  be 
allowed  in  Tragedy  ; I fpoke  of  it  in  thole  Plays 
which  were  acted  at  Court*,  but  I was  generally 
oppos’d,  and  moft  commonly  turned  into  Ridicule 
both  by  the  Poets,  the  Atftors,  and  the  Spectators  5 
and  when  I,  to  defend  my  ielf , began  to  alledge 
the  Ancients,  I was  paid  with  this  Anfwer,  That 
what  they  had  done  was  well  for  their  time,  but 
now  a days  they  would  be  laugh’d  at,  if  they  were 
here  : As  if  the  general  Reafon  of  Mankind  could 
grow  old  with  time  5 and  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
at  laft  it  has  prevailed  over  Prejudice  and  Ignorance, 
to  make  all  the  World  confefs,  that  the  Time  of  a 
Tragedy  ought  to  be  fhort  and  limited : But  becaufe, 
even  in  this,  there  are  different  Interpretations  given 
to  Arijlotle , and  that  fome  Poets  do  believe,  to  cir- 
cumferibe  too  narrowly  the  lafting  of  the  Thea- 
tral  ACtion  would  be  to  fpoil  moft  of  the  Incidents  ; 

I will  here  give  the  true  Explanation  of  the  Rule, 
and  ways  of  praCtifing  it  with  Suceefs.  Arijlotle  has 
laid,  that  one  of  the  principal  differences,  which  is 
between  an  Epick  Poem  and  a Tragedy,  is,  That  the 
Firft  is  not  limited  inany  time,  and  that  the  Second 
is  comprehended  in  the  Revolution  of  one  Sun. 
Now,  though  Arijlotle  does  exprefs  himl’elf  in  few 
words,  yet  [ cannot  underftand,  how  there  was 
ground  for  fo  much  Difpute:  For  fin ce  he  fays,  the 
Revolution  of  one  Sun, it  cannot  be  meant, tbeAnnual 
Revolution,  for  that  is  the  time  generally  allowed 

to 
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to  an  Epick  Poem,  and  there  is  none  of  the  moft 
Indulgent,  that  have  offer’d  to  extend  the  Rule  to 
that  excels  in  Tragedy.  It  remains  then  to  lay, 
he  means  the  Diurnal  Revolution  • but  as  the  day 
is  conlidered  two  ways,  the  one  with  regard  to  the 
Vrimttm  mobile,  which  is  call’d  the  Natural  day,  and 
is  of  twenty  four  Hours,  and  the  other  by  the  Suns 
prefence  upon  the  Horizon,  between  hisrifingand 
letting,  which  is  call’d  the  Artificial  Day.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  tooblerve,  that  Arijlotle  means  only  the  Ar- 
tificial Day,  in  the  extent  of  which  , he  makes  the 
Theatral  Adtion  to  be  comprehended.  Cafielvetro 
and  Picolomim , upon  Arijiotles  Poetick,  are  of  this 
Opinion  againft  Seignt , w ho  extends  the  Rule  to  the 
Natural  day  of  24  hours. 

The  Reafon  of  this  is  certain,  and  founded  upon 
the  Nature  of Dramatick  Poems;  for  this  fort  of 
Poem  ought  to  carry  a fenfible  Image  of  the  Adlions 
of  Humane  Life  ; now  we  do  not  fee,  that  regu- 
larly men  are  bufie  before  day , nor  much  after 
night,  and  accordingly,  in  all  well  governed  places, 
there  are  Magiftrates  to  watch  thofe,  who  employ 
the  night  naturally  defign’d  for  reft,  in  the  Actions 
of  the  day. 

Belides,  w^e  have  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  called  in 
queftion  *,  that  the  Theatral  Adfion  ought  to  be  one, 
and  not  comprehend  any  other  Adfions,  which  are 
not  neceftary  to  the  Intrigue  of  the  Stage.  Now 
how  can  that  be  obferved  in  a Play  of  24  hours  ? 
would  it  not  be  a necetfity,  that  thePerfons  Adting 
fhould  fleep,  and  eat,  and  bufie  themfelves  in  many 
things,w'hich  would  not  be  of  the  Subject  of  thePlay, 
and  though  the  Poet  fhould  fay  nothing  of  it,  yet 
the  Spe&ators  muft  needs  conceive  it  fo. 

0,2  But 
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But  befides,  the  Action  of  the  Stage  is  l > be  con- 
tinued, and  not  interrupted  or  broken.  N^w  that 
could  not  be  in  a Play  of  twenty  four  hours ; Na- 
ture could  not,  without  fome  red,  endure  fo  long  an 
A&ion  5 fnce  all  that  Men  can  commonly  do,,  is  to 
be  in  A&ion  for  the  day  time. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  omit  a Reafonof  the  An- 
cients, which  originally  is  EfTential  to  Tragedy, 
which  is,  that  the  Chorules,  which  they  ufed,  did 
not  regularly  ufe  to  ftir  off  the  Stage  for  the 
whole  Play,  or  at  leaf!:  from  the  time  they  firft came 
on  • and  I do  not  know  with  what  appearance 
of  Probability,  the  Spe&ators  could  have  been  per- 
fwaded,  that  People,  who  were  never  out  of  their 
fight,  fhould  have  Raid  twenty  four  hours  in  that 
place  5 nor  how  in  the  truth  of  the  Action,  they 
could  imagine,  that  thofe,  whom  they  reprefented, 
had  pafs’d  all  that  time  without  fatisfying  fome 
neceflities  of  Nature. 

After  all,  we  can  never  better  under  Rand  Ari- 
fiotle , than  by  thofe  three  Excellent  Tragick  Po- 
ets, whom  he  always  propofes  for  Examples,  who 
have  regularly  obferv’d , not  to  give  above  12 
hours  to  their  Plays : And  I do  not  think,  that 
there  are  any  of  their  Works  which  do  compre- 
hend the  whole  fpace  between  the  rifing  and  let- 
ting of  the  Sun. 

It  being  moll  certain,  that  their  Stage  gene- 
ally  opens  after  Sun-rife,  and  is  Ihut  up  before 
Sun  fet  , as  one  may  oblerve  in  the  Comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Tis  therefore  that  Rojjiy  an 
IkmZ-im  % rtalian  , allows  but  eight  or  ten  hours.  And 
cfhve  hons  fe-  Scaliger , more  rigoroufly  but  more  reafonably, 
T'ln'.vm.  3,t‘  woald  have  the  whole  Action  performed  in  fix 

hours. 
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hours.  It  were  even  to  be  wiih’d,  that  the  A&ion 
of  the  Poem  did  not  take  up  more  time  , than  that 
of  the  Reprefentation,  but  that  being  hard,  and  al- 
moft  impoffible,  in  certain  occafions  the  Poet  has 
the  Liberty  to  fuppofe  a longer  time  by  fome 
hours,  in  which  the  Mufick  that  marks  the  Inter- 
vals of  the  ACts,  and  the  Relations  of  the  ACtors 
upon  the  Stage,  while  the  others  are  bulie  off  of  it , 
with  the  natural  defire  of  the  Spectators  to  fee  the 
Event,  do  all  contribute  very  much,  and  help  to 
deceive  the  Audience , fo  as  to  make  them  think, 
there  has  patted  time  enough  for  the  performance  of 
the  things  reprefented. 

What  we  have  faid  hitherto  of  Ariflotles  Rule 
might  fuffer  fome  difficulty  in  thofe  Plays , which 
reprefent  Actions  that  happened  in  the  Night,  if  we 
did  not  own,  that  he  has  forefeen  the  Objection, 
when  he  lays,  That  Tragedy  endeavours  to  compre- 
hend its  Aliion  in  the  Revolution  of  one  Sun , or  in 
changing  that  time  a little  $ for  by  that  means  he 
lets  us  know,  that  the  Poet  is  not  always  bound  to 
place  his  Action  between  Sun-rifing  and  Sun-fetting, 
but  may  take  a like  time  out  of  24  hours,  and  place 
his  ACtion in  the  night,  as  in  the  Rhefus  of  Euri- 
pides, and  fome  other  Plays  of  the  Ancients,  of  which 
we  have  nothing  but  Fragments  in  Athenaus . Nay, 
he  may  take  fome  of  his  time  in  the  day  , and  the 
reft  in  the  night,  as  Euripides  has  done  in  his  Ele- 
clra , and  Plautus  in  his  Amphitryon  ; they  that,  up 
on  this  of  Ariflotle,  have  faid,  that  he  gave  leave  to 
exceed  the  Revolution  of  a Sun  , and  go  fome 
hours  beyond,  did  not  well  understand  him,  having 
taken  the  word  Changing  for  Exceeding. 
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But  without  (landing  upon  this  fcrupulous  nice- 
nefs,  l muft  tell  the  Poet,  that  he  need  not  fear  to 
fpoil  his  Play,  by  ftraitning  his  Incidents  in  fo  fmali 
a compafs  of  time ; for  quite  contrary , ’tis  that, 
which  (hall  make  his  Play  agreeable  and  wonderful; 

*tis  that,  which  will  afford  him  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing extraordinary  furprizes  and  paflions , which 
he  may  carry,  as  far  as  he  will  $ let  him  confider  well 
Horaths , Ctnn^  Polyeuk ?,  and  Nicomcdes , the  lat- 
ter works  of  Mounfieur  Corneille , and  I believe, 
lie  cannot  but  agree  to  it. 

How  to  contribute  for  my  (hare  to  the  necefiary 
means  of  praefifing  this  Rule  , I here  deliver  my 
thoughts. 

Reft,  Let  the  Poet  be  very  careful  in  chufing  the 
day,  in  which  he  will  comprehend  all  the  Intrigues 
of  hisPlay,and  that  choice  ought  generally  to  be  made 
from  the  roollNoble  Incident  of  the  whole  Story, that 
is,  from  that  Incident, which  is  to  make  the  Cataftro- 
phe,  and  to  which  all  others  do  tend,  like  Lines  to 
their  Center  $ and  if  he  be  free  to  take  what  day  he 
will,  hi§  heft  will  be  to  pitch  upon  that,  which  will 
moft  eafdy  bear  the  Aflemblage  and  Concurrence  of 
all  the  Incidents  of  the  Stage,  So  Corneille , being  to 
reprtfent  the  Death  of  Pompey,  took  the  laft  day  of 
hi§  Life,  beeaufc  he  could  not  do  otherwise  ; but 
when  h©  was  to  make  his  Cinn<*y  he  chofe  what  day 
he  pleas'd  far  to  facilitate  the  bringing  in  of  the  Con- 
fpiration  of  €inmy  with  the  deliberation  of  Augn - 
whether  he  (hoy  Id  forfake  the  Empire  or  no. 

The  choice  being  thus  made,  the  next  (light  is,  to 
open  your  Stage,  as  near,  as  tispoffible,  to  theCa- 
taftrophe*  that  you  may  employ  lcfs  time  in  the  ne- 
gotiation part,  and  have  more  Liberty  in  extending 
the  Paflions  and  Difcourfes  which  may  pleafe ; but 
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to  Execute  this  luckily,  the  Incidents  muft  be  pre* 
par’d  by  ingenious  Contrivances,  and  that  mufl  ap- 
pear upon  occalion  in  the  whole  Conduft  of  the 
ACkion. 

This  we  may  obferve  in  the  Jon  of  Euripides 5 the 
Amphytnon  of  Plautus  , and  the  Andria  of  TV- 
rence . Corneille  pra&ifes  it  likewife  well  in  Hora- 
tius  and  Cinnet . The  Stage  in  Horatius  is  opened 
but  a moment  before  the  Combat  of  the  three  Hora- 
tiuss  againft  the  three  Curutius’s,  who  are  told  of 
their  being  chofen  to  fight  againft  each  other,  as 
foon  as  they  come  upon  the  Stage.  And  Cinna  had 
already  made  his  Cocfpiracy,  before  the  opening  of 
the  Stage,  which  opens  juft  before  the  Sacrihce,which 
was  to  be  the  pretext  of  the  Execution  of  it. 

Things  being  thus  difpos*d,the  Poet  muft  next  ftu- 
dy  to  bring  together  the  Incidents  all  in  one  day , fo 
Artfully,  that  there  appear  no  Force  nor  Conftraint 
in  the  effecting  of  it : And  to  fucceed  in  this, he  muft 
rectify  the  time  of  thofe  things, that  happened  before 
the  opening  of  the  Stage  5 and  fuppofe,  fome  of 
them  to  come  to  pafs  that  day,  though  they  really 
happened  before  ; but  he  muft  joyn  them  with  fo 
much  Art,  as  they  may  leem  to  be  naturally  con- 
nexed,  and  not  put  together  by  the  Poets  Invention. 

Thus  Sophocles  makes,  that  Creon , who  was  fent  to 
Delphos  toconfult  the  Oracle,  comes  back  juft  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  news  comes  to  Thebes , of  the 
Death  of  Polybius  King  of  Corinth , though  thefe  two 
things  did  not  happen  on  the  fame  day.  So  Plautus 

night 


makes  Amphitryon  return  victorious  that  very  nighi 
that  Alcmena  is  brought  to  Bed  o {Hercules.  But  tha. 
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cipitation,  that  Probability  be  deftroyed  by  it , as 
in  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides , the  Captiv  s of  Plautus 
and  fome  other  pieces  of  the  Ancients,  which  I can- 
not approve  of,  though  for  fome  other  Confiderati- 
ons  they  are  notunexcufable.  They  are  indeed  ac- 
cording to  the  Rule  of  time , but  without  any  of  the 
Graces  of  the  Art.  In  a word,  we  muff  if  ill  remem- 
ber, that  Arijlotle  in  giving  his  Rule  of  the  confining 
Tragedy  to  the  Revolution  of  one  Sun,  means,  that 
the  Poet  ought  fo  to  prefs  his  imagination,  as  to 
order  a 11  the  Events  of  his  Theatre  in  that  time,  but 
fo,  as  not  to  offend  Probability,  which  is  always  the 
principal  Rule  > and  without  which  all  the  others 
become  no  Rules  at  all. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Incidents . 


IT  may  be  fome  may  Imagine,  that  the  Indru£H- 
on  vve  are  going  to  give  the  Poet  in  this  Difcourfe, 
will  be  injurious  to  him,  and,  contrary  to  our  pro- 
mile,  dedroy  all  the  Graces  of  the  Stage  .*  for  fay 
they,  if  the  Incidents  mud  be  prepar’d  fome  time 
before  they  happen,  without  doubt  they  will  like- 
wife  be  prevented,  and  fo  be  no  longer  furprizing, 
in  which  confids  all  their  beauty, and  without  which 
the  Spettator  has  no  pleafure,  nor  can  the  Poet 
pretend  to  any  glory  in  his  Art. 

To  this  I anfwer,  That  there  is  a great  deal  of 
difference  between  preparing  an  Incident,  and  pre- 
venting it,  for  an  Incident  is  then  prevented,  when 
it  is  forefeen,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forefeen  though 
it  be  prepar’d. 

To  explain  our  felves  better  upon  this  matte r* 
we  are  to  underftand  that  there  are  fome  things  in 
the  Compofition  of  a Theatral  Aftion,  which  do 
carry  the  minds  of  the  Spe&ators  naturally  and  ai* 
mod  neceflarily,  to  the  knowledge  of  fome  others; 
fo  that  as  foon  as  the  fird  are  either  faid  or  done* 
one  may  conclude  eafily  thofe  that  depend  upon 
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them,  and  that  is  call’d  an  Incident  prevented  ; and 
we  do  allow  all  thefe  Preventions  to  be  faulty  in  a 
Dramatick  Poem,  becaufe  they  fpoil  the  Events, 
and  make  them  of  no  efieCt  in  the  Imagination 
of  the  Spectators,  who  moft  commonly  expeCt 
things  contrary  to  what  they  fee,  and  feem  to  be 
promis’d. 

But  the  re  are  another  fort  of  things,  which  are  to 
poet,  be  laid  as  a foundation  to  build  others  upon,  accor- 
/»  multiset-  ding  to  the  Rules oi  Probability,  and  yet  neverthe- 
tcnomui  Co-  jeps  not  at  ap  difeover  thefe  fecond  ones,  which 

rum  it  a fe  babet%  they  are  to  produce ; not  only  becaule  there  is  no 
ut  cafu  tutet  neCefIity  they  fhould  come  to  pafs  in  confequence 
fe'qwTconfdio  of  the  fir (l  ; but  alfo  becaufe  the  firff  are  ihew’d 
Scriptorum  fa-  with  colours  and  pretexts  fo  probable,  according  to 
fnTeflnuZdr.  hate  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Stage,  that  the  Minds 
1st  in  Eunuch,  of  the  Spectators  pals  them  over,  not  thinking 
idem  aim  w-  that  from  thence  there  can  fpringany  new  Incident, 
fo  that  the  preparation  of  an  Incident,  is  not  to  tell 
or  do  any  thing  that  can  difeover  it,  but  rather  that 
may  give  occafion  to  it  without  difeovering  it  • 
vbique  verb  and  all  the  Art  of  the  Poet  con  fi  (Is  in  finding  Coierus 

t i at 
is  not 
ether 

s bas 

epuias.  s;  mi  Us  own’d  this  to  be  neceflary,  even  in  the  Epick  Pf'cms, 
and  Cal,S  itj  The’See(ls  of  a future  Harvefl  ns  if 
reufnJui  t;  t he  would  fay,  that  juft  as  the  Grain  or  Seed  contains 
Ainas  propomt  in  it  felf  the  force  and  virtue  of  producing  n its 
dL7x\,n'u”a,  time  Flowers  and  Fruit  - and  yet  Nature  C as  fo 
ineanmque  ip-  fram’d  it,  as  that  one  cannot  difeover  anv  lir  < lihood 
nl[U.°Hiib.  4^cs.°f  fuch  a Production,  by  the  fight  of  the  Seed;  fo 
25.  muff  the  Difcourfes  and  other  conlideiations  to 

prepare 
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turarn  mejfm , the  Spectator  may  be  convinc’d,  that  that 
ut  auditor em  thrown  into  the  body  of  the  Play  for  any 

finn.  than  what  appears  to  him.  Scalh 
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prepare  an  Incident,  enclofe  it  fo  fecretly,  and  hide 
it  fo  well,  as  nothing  can  be  guefs’d  of  the  Event 
from  them.  This  Excellent  Man  brings  divers  Ex- 
amples  of  this,  and  particularly,  that  taken  from 
the  /Eneid  of  Virgil : For  he  obferves,  that  to 
make  way  for  the  kind  reception,  which  Dido  gives 
to  ALneas  and  his  Trojans , V trgil  tells  us,  how  Queen 
Dido  had  caus'd  the  Story  of  the  War  of  Troy  to  be 
painted  in  a Temple,  where  /Eneas  himfelf  was  re- 
prefented,  fighting  in  the  midd  of  the  Greeks  ; for 
then  this  painting  feems  only  an  Object  for  the  ad- 
miration of  /Eneas,  to  fee  that  the  Trojans  misfor- 
tunes were  already  known  all  the  World  over  ; but 
the  fecret  is,  that  it  ferves  to  give  a foundation  in 
the  Mind  of  Dido  to  the  kind  welcome  fhe  makes 
to  thofe,  to  whofe  ill  fortune  in  all  probability  fhe 
had  already  given  fome  companion. 

As  for  the  DramatickPoem,  I have  not  met  with  ^rehenfui 
any  Examples  in  all  the  Authors  that  I havefeen,  eft  Poeta , quia 
except  in  one  Viflorius  in  his  Commentaries  upon  bu- 

Arijlotles  Poetick;  and  neither  there  does  he  do  it  m/mea  iSa 
by  way  of  Indrudion,  but  fimply  by  way  of  Re-  erant>  Re- 
mark upon  the  Tragedy  of  Medea,  made  by  Euri - \ ZZt!fk£nt 
pides,  of  which  he  fays,  that  the  Catadrophe  is  res  panes  Tra- 
defedive,  becaufe  the  Poet  unfolds  the  Plot  f^r'iflVincrj 
by  the  flight  of  Medea  in  an  Enchanted  Chariot,  ^ I4?y 
of  which  before  hand  he  had  not  given  the  lead 
hint  or  preparation,  the  preceding  Events  contri- 
buting no  ways  to  this  lad.  Thefe  two  paffages  of 
Scaliger  and  Viflorius  came  not  to  my  knowledge, 
till  after  I had  made  all  the  neceflary  Obfervations 
upon  this  Subject  5 but  as  I never  affeded  to  be 
thought  the  Inventor  of  anything,  fo  am  I never 
better  pleas  a,  than  when  having  by  my  Meditations 

R z attain’d 
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attain’d  to  a certain  knowledge,  I difcover  that  o- 
thers  more  able,  and  of  greater  reputation,  had 
laid  the  fame  things  before  I thought  them  ; and 
for  that  very  reafon  I have  not  diffembled  thefe 
two  paflages  which  make  to  our  Subjedt,  and  if 
the  efteem  due  to  thefe  Excellent  Authors  deprives 
me  of  the  honour  of  having  faid  the  firft  thing,  of 
which  I thought  I was  the  only  Inventor,  I fhall 
draw  that  advantage  at  lealf  from  them,  that  they 
give  Authority  to  my  thoughts  ; and  the  Poet  can- 
not refufe  the  Counfel  I give  him,  of  preparing  in- 
geniouffy  his  Incidents,  when  Scaliger  efteem sFir- 
gili or  having  done  it  with  prudence,  and  Vitlorius 
condemns  Euripides  for  having  fail’d  in  it.  I fhall 
give  two  Examples  of  both  thefe  out  of  Monfieur 
Corneille , the  firft  is  in  Rhodogune,  and  the  other  in 
his  Theodora. 

In  the  firft  Example,  he  kills  Cleopatra  by  the 
violence  of  a Poyfon,  fo  ftrong,  that  Rhodogune  dif- 
cover s the  effedt  of  it,  before  Antiochus  has  pro- 
nounc’d ten  Verfes.  Indeed,  that  Cleopatra  was 
wicked  and  enrag’d  enough  to  poifon  her  felf,  that 
fhe  might  poifon  her  Son  and  Rhodogune , That  is 
very  well  prepar’d  in  all  the  precedent  Adts,  where 
her  hatred,  ambition,  and  fury  appear  to  the  he?  'it, 
having  kill’d  her  husband  with  her  own  h d, 
anddeftroyed  one  of  her  Sons  to  preferve  her  If 
upon  the  Throne ; but  that  the  effrdt  of  the  pov  >n 
fhould  be  fo  fudden,  as  to  be  dif'o' er’d  in  fo  fp'-d<  a 
Jpace  of  time,  That  is  not  prepar’d  t n^ugh,  tcc-ufe, 
the  thing  being  rare  in  it  (elf,  Cleopatra  fhould 
have  faid,  when  lhe  hopes  by  ir  to  deftroy  Antiochus 
and  Rhodogune , how  flrong  a Poyfon  (he  had  pre- 
par’d, and  how  fudden  its  Effect  would  bt  and 
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fhould  have  exprefs’d  joy  at  it;  by  which  means, 
fhe  would  have  prepar’d  the  Incident,  without  pre- 
venting it.  The  Event,  I fay,  would  have  been  pre- 
par’d ; for  fofudden  a Poifon,  as  fhe  had  mention’d, 
would  have  been  expected  to  work  that  Effect  it 
did  upon  her  felf ; but  withail  it  would  not  have 
been  prevented,  becaufe  the  Audience  would  have 
thought,  that  fhe  had  faid  it  as  defignin g it  for  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  Innocent,  and  fo  there  would  not 
have  been  any  means  of  foreleeing,  that  fhe  fhould 
havefuffer’d  by  it  her  felf. 

The  other  Example  is  in  all  the  Exaclnels  that  a 
Dramatick  Poem  can  wifh,  which  muff  needs  make 
us  confefs,  that  when  Monfieur  Corneille  has  well 
meditated  upon  the  conduit  of  an  Incident,  there 
is  no  Author,  either  among  the  Ancient  or  Modern 
Poets,  that  executes  it  better. 

Jn  his  Theodor  a , there  are  five  notable  Incidents, 
to  wit  the  death  of  Flavia ; the  deliverance  of  Theo- 
dora from  that  infamous  place,  to  which  flie  had 
been  condemn’d ; the  death  of  Didymus  and  Theodora 
by  the  hands  of  Marcella ; the  death  of  Marcellaby 
her  own  hand ; and  the  wound  of  Placidus  endea- 
vouring to  kill  himfelf ; all  thefe  Incidents  are  fo  well 
prepar’d,  that  there  is  not  one,  which  might  not 
probably  come  topafs  inconfequence  of  thofe  things 
which  preceded  it. 

That  Flavia  fhould  dye  that  day , is  not  ftrange; 
fince’tis often  laid  that  lhe  is  defperately  ill;  but 
when  that  is  faid,  his  onely  to  give  a pretext  to  the 
fury  of  Marcella , and  to  thofe  violent  means  fhe 
ufes  of  being  reveng’d  of  Theodora , without  giving 
anlmpreffion  that  her  Daughter  fhould  really  dye 
fo  foon, 
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That  Didymus  fhould  expofe  himfelf  i lave  Theo- 
dora, in  giving  her  his  Clothes ; that  might  well 
be.,  fince  he  appears  very  patlionacely  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  Jheodora  did  not  rejedt  ins  love  but 
only  out  of  Religion;  bv.  when  this  paliion  is 
talk’d  of  upon  the  Stage,  it  feem>  in  appearance 
to  be,  to  foment  the  Jeaioufie  oi  F lucid  us^  with- 
out any  likely-hood  of  forefeeing  fo  Extraordina- 
ry an  Adhon. 

That  Marcella,  fhould  with  her  own  hands  kill 
Didymus  and  Theodor  ?,  that  is  probable,  Ike  knew 
the  love  of  Placidms,  and  the  refolution  he  had 
taken  to  fave  the  two  Lovers,  Hie  fav  him  arm’d, 
and  followed  by  a great  numoer  or  his  Friends, 
all  thefe  are  preparations  enough  to  make  that  Wo- 
man revenge  the  death  of  her  Daughter,  and  all 
the  injuries  fhe  had  receiv’d  by  one  furious  tran- 
fport  in  an  occafion  fo  precipitated;  and  never- 
thelefs,  though  one  could  riot  from  all  thefe  things 
expedt  this  Event,  yet  they  have  all  their  ne- 
ceilary  Colours,  when  they  appear  upon  the  Stage. 

The  fame  happens  in  the  death  of  Marcella ; 
file  had  perfecuted  Placid/ us,  and  injur’d  him  in.  the 
perfon  he  molt  tenderly  lov’d;  fhe  fees  him  with 
his  Sword  drawn,  and  being  animated  with  no- 
thing but  furious  Sentiments,  fhe  wasrefolv’d  not 
to  fall  under  the  power  of  her  Enemy,  from  thefe 
Circumftances  it  follows,  that  probably  fhe  might 
kill  her  felf,  and  that  fhe  was  prefs’d  to  make 
that  defperate  end. 

As  for  Placid/us , who  endeavours  to  kill  himfelf 
after  having  keen  his  Miflrefs  murder’d  by  the 
hand  of  his  Enemy,  ’tis  an  Incident  well  pre- 
par’d, becaufe  of  the  Excellive  love  he  bore  her, 
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and  by  the  difpofition  he  appears  to  be  in,  to  for- 
fake  all  the  Grandeur  of  the  World  to  pollefs 
her,  who  was  his  Soveraign  felicity  ,*  and  never- 
thelefs,  of  all  thefe  Confiderations  one  could  pre- 
fume naturally  nothing  more,  than  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  fave  her.  Thus  fo  many  dif- 
ferent Events  arife  from  one  another,  and  with- 
out any  precipitation  in  the  Body  of  the  Story. 

I know  not  how  Mr.  Corneille  may  value  this 
Play,  but  I fay  that  in  my  mind  it  is  his  Maher 
piece,  for  though  in  the  Subject,  the  punilhment, 
to  which  Theodora  is  condemn’d,  does  fomething 
offend  the  modehy  of  the  Spectators  ,*  yet  all  the 
reh  is  in  fo  much  regularity,  and  there  is  fo  much 
Art  and  Condudt  Ihewed  by  the  Poet,  that  if  the 
choice  of  the  Subjedt  had  anfwer’d  the  skill  of  the 
Author,  I believe  we  might  propofe  this  Play  as 
a moft  perfect  Model. 

He  that  would  cite  here  all  the  Plays  of  the 
Ancients,  where  the  Incidents  are  well  prepar’d, 
would  be  oblig’d  to  copy  whole  Poems,  for  they 
have  always  done  it  with  great  Art  and  Judgment. 
See  the  Curculion  of  Plautus , there  is  a Ring,  which 
ferves  to  find  out  Planafion , to  be  a freeborn  Wo- 
man and  the  Sifter  of  Terapontigonus , when  ’twas 
no  ways  poiTible  to  forefee  this  Event ; but  it  is 
fo  well  prepar’d  in  all  the  Play,  where  this  Ring 
is  employed  in  a great  many  other  Intrigues, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  forc’d,  though  much  againft 
the  Expectation  of  the  Spectators : And  when  this 
Ring  is  ftol’n  from  the  Souldier,  and  that  from 
thence  it  runs  through  a great  many  hands, ’tis  for 
fome  prefent  adtion,  which  has  no  regard  to  the 
Cataftrophe,  the  event  of  which  could  not  thence 
be  forefeen.  And 
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And  when  in  the  ^th  Aft,  Cappmlor & fays,  that  he 
had  paid  hut  ten  IViines  of  Silver  for  that  Maid, 
ns  probably,  onely  to  explain  the  profit  he  makes 
by  felling  her  for  thirty;  butkis  in  edeft  to  pre- 
pare the  Narration  which  Planefwu  makes  her  fell  of 
her  own  Adventure, 

So  in  his  Trinummm , Carmides  arrives  at  a nick  of 
time,  from  a long  Voyage,  for  a very  diverting  Inci- 
dent, meeting  witha  Cheat  which  was  fuppos’d  to 
come  from  him,  but  That  is  very  well  prepar’d  by 
die  difeourfe  of  Caiicles  in  the  firft  Aft,  and  by  that 
of  his  Slave  in  the fecond.  And  neverthelefs  when 
Cahdes  fpeaksof  the  abfence  of  his  Friend,  ftis  one- 
ly to  make  known  the  fidelity  he  owes  him ; and 
that  which  the  Slave  fays  of  his  return,  is  onely  to 
make  his  Son  Telesbonicus  be  afraid  of  his  Fathers 
juft  feverity. 

In  a word,  I deliver  here  all  that  I can  fay  of  this 
matter,  which  is,  that  the  Events  are  always  preci- 
pitated, when  there  has  been  nothing  faid  before, 
from  whence  they  might  probably  proceed,  as  when 
a manappea  rsexprefly  in  the  end  of  the  Play,  of 
whom  there  has  not  been  one  word  faid  all  along, 
and  yet  this  man  comes  to  make  the  winding  up  of 
the  Plot.  Or  when  towards  the  end,  there  is  lome 
important  Aftion  done, which  has  no  coherence  with 
all  that  pafs’d  before;  for  though  the  Spectators  love 
to  be  furpriz’d,  yet  Stis  ftill  with  probability ; and 
they  are  not  bound  to  fuppofeany  thing,  but  what 
follows  naturally  thefe  things  which  the  Poet  fhews. 
The  Theatre  is  a world  by  it  felf,  where  all  is 
comprehended  in  the  notions  and  extent  of  the 
Aftion  reprefented,  and  has  no  communication 
witluhe  great  World,  onely  fo  far  as  the  Poet  him. 
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felf  extends  it,  by  the  knowledge  which  with  Art 
he  difpenfes  abroad.  But  the  main  thing  to  be 
remembred,  is,  that  all  that  is  faid  or  done  as  a 
Preparative  or  Seed  for  things  to  come,  muft  have 
fo  apparent  a Reafon,  and  fo  powerful  a Colour1  to 
be  faid  and  done  in  that  place,  that  it  may  feem  to 
have  been  introduc’d  only  for  that,  aitd  that  it  never 
give  a hint  to  prevent  thofe  Incidents,  which  it  is  to 
prepare. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Cataftrophe  or  I(jue  of  the 
Dramatick  Poem. 


I Do  not  think  it  necellary  here  to  trouble  my 
felf  much  about  the  explication  of  this  word 
Cataftrophe.  ’Tis  taken  ordinarily,  I know,  for  fome 
fad  calamitous  difadcr,  which  terminates  fome  great 
defign,for  my  part  I underftand  by  this  word  a hid- 
den change  of  the  firft  Difpofitions  of  the  Stage,  cataftrophe 
and  the  return  of  Events,  which  change  all  the  Ap- 
pearances  of  the  former  Intrigues,  quite  contrary  tranquiliitata* 
to  the  expectation  of  the  Audience.  Comedies expeHatm, 
have  generally  happy  Cataftrophes,  or  at  lead  they  Scal’  'u  c’9' 
end  in  fome  buffoonry  or  fooling,  as  the  Stichus  of 
Plautus ; but  as  for  ferious  Tragedies,  they  alwayes 
end  either  by  the  Misfortune  of  the  Principal 
ACtors,  or  by  a Profperity  fuch  as  they  could  wifh 
for ; we  have  Examples  of  both  in  the  Poems  of 
the  Ancients,  though  that  latter  way,  of  terminat- 
ing their  Tragedies,  was  not  fo  common  with  them, 
as  it  has  been  in  our  time.  But  now,  I come  to  the 
Obfervations,  which  may  be  ufefui  in  all  forts  of 
Poems,  as  they  are  common  to  all  forts  of  Cataftro - 
phes. 
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The  principal  Obfervation  has  a dependance  on 
what  has  been  (aid  in  the  lad  Chapter,  which  was, 
that  Incident  s,  not  prepar'd , offended  againft  P rob  abili- 
ty , by  being  too  much  haftned  at  lafl : For  this  fault 
appears  no  where  fo  much  as  in  the  Cataftrophe. 
Firfl , the  Cataftrophe  is  the  term  of  all  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  Stage,  by  confequent  they  muft  be  dis- 
pos’d by  times,  that  they  may  arrive  there  eafily. 
Secondly /tis  the  Center  of  the  Poem,  therefore  all 
the  other  parts,  like  lines,  cannot  be  drawn  draight 
to  any  other  point.  Thirdly,  ’tis  the  lafl  expecta- 
tion of  the  Audience  therefore  all  things  ought  to 
be  fo  well  order’d,  that  when  they  fall  out,  it  may 
not  be  ask’d,  by  which  way  they  came  to  pafs,and 
therefore  there  needs  for  it,  as  for  the  mod  confide- 
rable  Event,  the  greated  and  mod  judicious  Prepa- 
rations. Ariftotle , and  all  his  Followers,  would  have 
the  Cataftrophe  drawn  from  the  very  middle  of 
all  the  bufinefs  of  the  Stage,  and  that  the  very  knots, 
which  feem  to  embarrafs  the  whole  Subjedt,  fhould  at 
lad  ferve  for  the  opening  of  it,  as  if  they  were  laid  for 
that  purpofe.  Therefore  they  always  valued  this  way 
of  ending  a Tragedy,  much  more  than  That  which 
was  founded  upon  the  prefence  or  favour  of  fome 
God,*  and  when  they  did  makeufeof  Gods  in  Ma- 
chines, they  always  defir’d,  that  in  the  Body  of  the 
Play,  there  fhould  be  reafonable  Difpofitions  for  it, 
either  by  the  particular  care  that  That  God  took  of 
that  Hero,  or  by  the  intered  the  God  might  take  in 
the  Theatral  AdFion,  or  by  a natural  and  rational  ex- 
pedition of  the  afhdance  of  fome  God,  or  fome  fuch 
Inventions. 

Yet  this  firfl  Rule  may  feem  ufelefs  in  thofe  Plays, 
where  the  Cataftrophe  is  known  either  by  the  Sto- 
ry 
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ry  or  Title,  as  the  Death  of  Cafar,  and  fiich  like. 
Therefore  in  this  Cafe,  without  omitting  any  of 
the  neceffary  preparations  we  have  mention’d,  one 
may  do  thus. 

The  Poet  mud  fo  manage  all  the  Affairs  of  the 
Stage,  that  the  Spectators  may  be  inwardly  per- 
fwaded,  that  That  perfon,  whofe  life  and  fortune 
are  threatned,  ought  not  to  die:  For  by  this  Art 
he  keeps  them  in  fen timents  of  pity  and  commi- 
feration,  which  encreafe  and  become  very  tender 
at  the  lad  point  of  his  Misfortune,  and  the  more 
one  finds  motives  to  believe,  he  fhould  not  die,  the 
more  one  is  concern’d,  when  one  knows  he  muft, 
the  injuftice  of  his  Enemies  raifes  a ftronger  averfi- 
on  in  us  for  them,  and  his  difgrace  is  pitied  even 
with  tears.  We  have  feen  the  Examples  of  this 
in  Mxriamne , and  the  Earl  of  EJfex , though,  in  ma- 
ny other  things,  they  were  very  defective  Play^. 

But  if  the  Cataflrophe  be  not  known,  and  that 
the  Poet  defigns,  that,for  the  greater  Ornament  of 
his  Play,  it  fhould  unfold  all  the  Intrigues  of  it 
by  a fuprizing  Novelty ; he  muft  be  very  careful  not 
to  difcover  it  too  foon,  and  particularly  order  it  fo, 
that  none  of  his  preparations  do  prevent  it,  for  not 
only  then  it  would  become  ufelefs  and  difagrceable, 
but  as  foon  as  ever  it  fhould  be  known,  the  Theatre 
would  grow  dull,  and  be  without  Charms  for  the  Au- 
dience .*  And  we  are  not  in  this  Circumftance  to  go- 
vern our  felves  by  what  happens  in  a Play,  that  we 
have  feen,  or  of  which  the  Cataflrophe  is  known  ; 
for  they  do  dill  pleafe,  becaufe  the  SpeCfators  in  that 
cafe  confider  things  only  as  they  pafs,  and  give 
them  no  greater  extent,  than  the  Poet  would  have 
them.  They  confine  all  their  underdanding  to 
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the  pretexts  and  colours,  which  he  advances,  with- 
out going  any  further,  and  being  all  along  fatisfied 
of  the  Motives  of  the  chief  ACtions,  they  do  not 
prevent  thofe,  which  are  not  made  known  to  them, 
fo  that,  their  imagination  being  deceiv’d  by  the  art 
of  the  Poet,  their  pleafure  lafts  ft  ill.  Whereas  in  the 

other  Cafe,  when  the  Cataftrophe  is  prevented  by 
the  want  of  Art  in  the  Poet,  the  Spectators  are  dif- 
gufted,  not  fo  much  that  they  know  the  thing,  as  be- 
caufethey  are  perfwaded,that  they  ought  not  to  know 
if,  and  their  difcontent  in  thefe  occafions  proceeds  lefs 
from  their  knowledge,  though  certain,  than  from  the 
imprudence  and  ill  conduct  ot  the  Poet. 

The  laft  Rule  is,  that  the  Cataftrophe  do  entire- 
ly finilh  the  Dramatick  Poem,  that  is,  that  there  be 
nothing  left  of  what  the  Spectators  ought  to  know, 
for  if  they  have  reafon  to  ask,  What  became  of  fuch 
a one  concern  d in  the  Intrigues  of  the  Stage?  or  if 
they  have  juft  Subject  to  enquire,  What  are  the  Sen- 
timents of  one  of  the  chief  Atlors,  after  the  Laft  event 
which  makes  the  Cataftrophe  ? Then,  I fay,  the  Play  is 
not  well  finifh’d,  and  wanted  yet  a ftroke  or  two, 
and  if  the  Spectators  are  not  yet  fully  fatisfied,  the 
Poet  certainly  has  not  done  his  duty.  ’Twas  aeon- 
fiderable  fault  in  Panthea , who  by  her  death  leaves 
a reafbnable  defire  to  the  Spectators,  to  know  what 
became  of  Arafpes , who  was  fo  paftionately  in  love 
with  her  .*  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Earl  of 
Ejfex,  Queen  Elizabeth  fpeaks  as  die  ought,  after  the 
death  of  the  Earl,  and  fo  finilhes  the  Cataftrophe 
perfectly. 

But  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  Poet  muft 
not  fall  into  another,  that  is,  to  add  to  the  Cataftro- 
phe fuperfluous  Difcourfes  and  ACtions,  of  no  ufe  as 

to 
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to  the  concluding  the  Play  , which  the  Spectators 
neither  look  for,  nor  are  willing  to  hear;  fuch  is 
the  Complaint  of  the  Wife  of  Ale xander,  Son  of  He 
rod,  after  the  death  of  her  Husband,  of  which  I thall 
fpeak  in  the  Chapter  of  Pathetick  Difcourfes  ; and 
fuch  is  likewife  the  Explication  of  the  Oracle  in  Hora- 
tius , for  that  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Plot,  the  Spectators  never  think  on’t.nor  care  to  have 
it  interpreted. 

I might  lengthen  this  Difcourfe  with  many  more 
Remarks,  as  well  upon  the  Tragedies  as  the  Come- 
dies of  the  Ancients;  butfince  all  Cataftrophes  turn 
upon  thefe  Principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  it 
will  be  eafie  in  reading  their  Works  to  fee  which 
are  well  or  ill  finifh’d.  The  Tragick  Poets  have  gene- 
rally taken  more  care  than  the  Comick,  and  amongit 
the  Comick,  Terence  is  the  moft  exaCt ; for  Artjlo - 
phanes  and  Plautus  have  left  the  belt  part  of  theirs 
unfinhh’d.  I leave  our  Modern  Authors  to  them- 
felves,  they  generally  are  willing  to  be  believ’d  infal- 
lible, and  when  any  body  fhews  them  that  they 
might  have  done  better,  they  are  fo  much  the  more 
angry,  as  they  find  themfelves  convinc’d, and  not  a- 
ble  tooppofethe  ftrengthof  reafon. 


The  End  of  the  feme!  Book. 
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Chapter  the  Firfi. 

Of  the  AElors  orVerfons  to  be  brought  upon  the  Stage, 
and  what  the  Toet  is  to  obferye  about  them . 

IDo  not  defign  here  to  inflru 6t  the  Players, 
but  the  Poet,  who  will  find  in  this  Chapter 
fome  Obfervations  for  the  better  difpofing  of 
the  Drammatick  Poem,  as  to  the  perfons  that 
are  to  appear  upon  the  Stage. 

But  before  we  begin  them,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
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obferve  to  the  Reader  a thing  which  will  make  us 
make  a willi  in  favour  of  our  Stage,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  Magnificency  of  the  Reprefentations  of  the 
Antients,  which  is, that  in  many  places  of  their  Poems, 
where  we  fee  but  one  Ador  nam’d,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear alone  upon  the  Stage;  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  was  a Prince,  or  Princefs,  or  fome  Perfon  of 
Eminent  Quality,  he  was  followed  by  a very  great 
Retinue,  fuitable  to  his  Dignity ; fometimes  of  Cour- 
tiers, fometimes  of  Souldiers,  and  always  of  Perfons 
proper  to  the  Subjed  of  the  Play  : Nay,  a rich  Ci- 
tizen appear’d  with  a great  many  Servants,  and  a 
publickCurtizan,  if  fine  were  of  free  condition,  and 
Miflrefs  of  her  own  actions, had  always  a great  many 
Maids  and  Servants  about  her;  and  in  fhort,  Perfons 
of  Quality  were  always  well  accompanied,  except 
fome  particular  reafon  requir'd  they  fhould  be  alone, 
which  may  be  eafily  perceiv’d  by  the  Verfes,  or  the 
Nature  of  the  Adion.  So  Ajax  in  Sophocles  is  alone 
when  he  kills  himfelf ; and  this  the  Antients  did  for 
two  Reafons ; firft  to  fill  their  Stage,  which  was 
much  bigger  than  ours,  and  the  other  to  make  their 
Reprefentation  more  magnificent;  whereas  now 
five  or  fix  People  fill  our  Stage,  and  befides,  the 
Players  cannot  be  at  the  charge  of  more  for  pure 
Ornament  fake. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  in  moft  of  the  Antients 
Plays,  but  particularly  in  the  feven  before  Thebes , 
where  Eteocles , who  opens  the  Scene,  feems  to  be 
alone,  becaufe  there  is  no  body  fpeaks  but  he,  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  followed  by  a very  great  num- 
ber of  Perfons,  to  whom  he  addreffes  himfelf,  and 
gives  them  different  Orders  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Town. 
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Orejles  feems  to  be  alone  in  the  Elettra  of  Euri- 
pides, and  yet  one  may  fee  that  he  fpeaks  to  a great 
many  Servants  who  followed  him,  whom  he  com- 
mands to  enter  his  Sifters  houfe,  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  is  angry  with  her  Husband  for  letting  fo 
many  People  of  Quality  come  into  his  houfe.  1 can- 
not omit  here  the  miftake  that  fome  Authors  have 
made  in  interpreting  Euripides;  for  having  not  ob- 
ferv’d  that  Hyppolitus  is  followed  by  a company  of 
Hunters,  with  whom  he  comes  back  finging  a Hymn 
in  the  honour  of  Tfiana , they  have  taken  him  to  be 
alone,  and  that  they  who  fung  were  the  Chorus  of 
the  Tragedy;  whereas  the  Chorus  in  that  Play  is 
compos’d  of  Women,  followers  of  Thoedra , who 
only  come  upon  the  Stage  after  Hyppolitus  and  his 
Company  have  fung  their  Hymn,  and  one  of  them 
Entertains  him  fome  time  about  the  refpeft  due  to 
Venus ; after  which  Dialogue  Hyppolitus  commands 
his  People  to  go  and  prepare  his  Dinner  at  his  own 
houfe,  out  of  which  they  follow  him  again,  when 
by  his  Fathers  command  he  is  forc’d  to  withdraw. 

But  Flutarch  affords  us  a proof  of  the  ftate  with 
which  the  chief  A&ors  us’d  to  appear  upon  the  Stage, 
in  a pleafant  Story  he  tells  in  the  life  of  Fhocionfi or  a 
Player  being  to  reprefent  a Queen  and  his  Attends  nee, 
which  was  to  be  numerous,  not  being  ready,  he  refu- 
fedto  come  upon  the  Stage,  whereupon  Melanthius 
Choragus , whofe  Office  it  was  to  fee  all  things  well 
in  order,  thruft:  him  by  force  upon  the  Stage, with 
thefe  words,  Doefl  not  thou  fee  that  Phocionk  Wife, 
whofe  Husband  governs  us  ally  is  feen  every  day  in  the 
Street  attended  but  with  one  Maid  : At  which  all  the 
People  fell  a laughing,  and  by  that  Railery  he  excus'd 
the  defect  of  the  Reprefentation ; which  by  the  by 
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may  ferve  our  Poets  for  an  xAdvertifement,  to  Read 
carefully  the  Works  of  the  Antients,  and  nottruft  to 
the  Printed  G1  odes  or  Interpreters;  but  now  let  us 
come  to  our  other  more  necefifary  Obfervations. 

And  to  begin,  it  has  been  often  ask’d  how  many 
xlftors  may  be  brought  on  at  once,  fpeaking  and 
adting  upon  the  Stage,  in  the  fame  Scene.  Some  have 
confin’d  us  to  Three,  taking  their  Rule  from  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry  ; but  Experience  is  the  bell 
Judg  in  thefe  Cafes  ; and  Horace , I believe,  is  not  fo 
well  underRood  as  he  fhould  be.  ’ Pis  true,  that  the 
Stage  having  attain’d  to  have  Three  ACtors  in  the 
time  of  Sophocles , who  brought  Drammatick  Poetry 
to  its  perfection  ; the  Greeks  feldom  bring  any 
more  than  Three  Adtors  at  a time  upon  the  Stage, 
if  there  be  a Fourth,  he  generally  is  filent;  and  in- 
deed a Scene  is  not  ill  fill’d  when  Three  chief  Adtors 
are  difcourfing  at  once  upon  the  Scene.  But  the  An- 
fwer  to  this  Queftion  depends  not  fo  much  upon 
the  number  ofPerfons,  as  upon  the  order  or  confu- 
fion  that  would  follow  if  too  many  were  fpeaking 
in  the  fame  Scene  ; and  therefore  I am  of  Opinion, 
that. the  Poet  may  bring  on  as  many  as  hepleafes, 
provided  neither  their  number,  nor  their  difcourfes 
do  confound  the  Spectators  Attention  ; and  there 
will  be  no  confufion  if  the  Adfors  Names,  and  their 
Concerns  be  fo  known  as  to  give  a true  underftand- 
ing  of  what  is  in  Aftion  : Three  Adtors  indeed  fel- 
dom bring  any  confufion,  becaufe  there  is  no  Spe- 
ctator fo  fimple,  but  he  can  eafily  difiinguifh  their 
words  and  defigns ; but  Rill  the  Poet  muft  confider 
what  neceflity  he  lies  under ; for  if  his  Subiedt  re- 
quires that  Four  or  Five  fhould  appear  and  difeourfe 
in  the  fame  Scene,  if  he  performs  it  with  diftindlion, 
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and  without  obfcurity>  I don’t  believe  any  body  will 
fay  he  goes  againfl:  the  Rules,  there  being  nothing 
there  againfl:  probability.  The  Examples  of  this  are 
frequent  in  the  Comick  Poets,  both  Greek  and  La- 
tine  ; and  as  for  Horace , his  Advice  is  only  that  the 
Poet  do  not  bring  a Fourth  Perfon  upon  the  Stage 
fo  as  to  embarafs  or  confound  the  bufinefs  in  hand, 
or  perplex  the  Difcourfe  of  the  other  Three. 

Our  fecond  Obfervation  is,  that  the  Poet  muff 
bring  no  ACtor  upon  the  Stage  that  is  not  known  to 
the  Spectators  as  foon  as  he  appears,  and  that  not 
only  as  to  his  Name  and  Perfon,  but  alfo  as  to  the 
Sentiments  he  brings  upon  the  Stage,elfe  the  Specta- 
tor will  be  puzzled,  and  the  Poets  fine  Difcourfes 
will  be  loftjbecaufe  the  Audience  will  not  knowhow 
to  apply  them  ; and  1 have  feen  often  20  or  30  noble 
Verfes  thrown  away  becaufe  the  Spectator  knew  not 
him  that  fpoke  them,  nor  how  to  apply  them.The  An- 
tients  never  fail’d  in  this,  to  which  the  Chorufes  were 
a great  help  to  them;  for  they  never  leaving  the 
Stage,  generally  as  foon  as  a new  ACtor  came  on, 
they  nam’d  him  with  fome  expreflions  of  fear,  afto- 
nifhment  or  joy,  according  as  the  Subject  requir’d ; 
but  if  he  were  a ftranger,  and  unknown  to  th z Cho- 
rus, then  he  nam’d  himfelf,  giving  fome  account  of 
his  good  or  bad  Fortune,  or  fome  confident  of  his, 
declar’d  it  without  affectation,  either  by  pitying 
him,  or  feeming  to  be  concern’d  for  the  doubtful 
fuccefs  of  his  Enterprize. 

As  for  us  who  have  no  Chorufes,  we  muff,  inflead 
of  them,  make  fome  of  thofe  ACtors  fpeak  who  are 
already  upon  the  Stage,  and  known  ; and  if  we  open 
an  ACt  with  Perfons  unknown,  they  muff  themfelves 
declare  their  condition,  or  fome  of  their  Followers 
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mud  by  the  by,  and  without  affectation  infinuate  it : 
But  if  it  be  necefTary  that  an  ACtor  fhould  be  incog- 
nito both  as  to  his  Name  and  Quality,  in  order  to 
his  being  known  with  more  pleafure  towards  the  end 
of  the  Play,  then  the  Spe&ators  muft  at  leaft  know 
that  he  is  incognito ; and  in  a word  all  confufion 
mult  be  avoided,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  Spectators 
conceive  fomething  in  general  concerning  the  Inte- 
terefts  of  this  new  ACtor;  not  indeed  fo  far  as  to 
difcover  or  prevent  an  Incident,  but  fo  much  as  is 
necefTary  to  facilitate  their  eafier  comprehending  all 
that  is  to  be  faid  afterwards. 

The  Third  Obfervation  is,  That  the  A<5tors  do 
always  come  on,  and  go  off  of  the  Scene  with 
fome  probable  reafon,  which  makes  it  more  proper 
for  them  to  do  fo  than  otherwife,  and  yet  that  muft 
not  be  done  grofly,  but  by  nice  and  natural  pre- 
texts. For  any  Art  that  difcovers  it  felf  too  much, 
lofes  its  grace  ,*  and  yet  it  is  not  necefTary  that  the 
reafon  whi«h  makes  the  ACtors  go  on  and  off  fhould 
always  take  effeCt ; quite  contrary, the  lefs  things  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  their  firft  appearance,  the  more 
pleafing  and  furprifing  they  are.  Tis  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Stage,  that  things  crofs  one  another, 
and  fo  produce  unforefeen  Events ; and  when  an 
ACtor  is  upon  the  Stage,  his  good  or  bad  Fortune  is 
in  the  Poets  hands,  though  the  reafon  that  brought 
him  on  be  not  at  all  conformable  to  what  he  meets 
with  there. 

As  for  the  Practice  of  this  Rule,  I muft  defire  our 
Poets  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Antients,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  Art  they  govern  themfelves;  for 
the  Reading  of  one  Poem  of  theirs,  particularly  of 
Sophocles , will  give  them  more  light  in  this  matter, 
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than  all  the  Allegations  with  which  I might  fwell 
this  Treatife. 

The  Fourth  Obfcrvation  is  about  a Difputc  which 
I have  often  been  witnefs  to,  which  is,  Whether  or 
no  in  the  fame  Ad  the  fame  Ador  may  appear 
more  than  once  ? Firft,  To  anfwer  this  Queftion 
right,  it  is  neceflary  to  diftinguilh  the  Plays ; for 
in  a Comedy,  theSubjed  whereof  is  taken  from  the 
meaner  fort  of  People,  it  would  not  be  amifs  that 
the  Perfons  concern’d  Ihould  appear  more  than  once 
in  an  Ad,  becaufe  they  are  People  whofe  bufinefs  is 
not  weighty,  their  adions  quick,  and  the  manner  of 
their  life  unquiet,  and  their  Intrigues,  moll  of  them 
happening  in  the  Neighbourhood,  fo  that  they  need 
but  a little  time  to  go  and  come ; but  in  a Tragedy, 
where  they  are  moft  commonly  Kings  and  Princes, 
where  their  manner  of  living  is  very  different,  their 
adions  all  full  of  gravity  and  weight,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear eafie  nor  reasonable  to  make  them  appear  more 
than  once  in  an  Ad;  for  their  Intrigues  are  general- 
ly with  Perfons  remote,  their  Defigns  great,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  brought  to  pafs  but  by  flow 
means,  and  with  great  circumfpedion  , fo  that 
more  time  is  regularly  requir’d  to  move  all  the 
Springs  of  their  Affairs. 

Secondly,  In  both  thefe  forts  of  Poems,  one  mu  ft 
confider  the  condition  of  the  Pcrfon;for  in  a Slave  or 
Servant  it  would  be  nothing  to  fee  him.  often  in  an 
Ad,  but  it  would  be  fomething  ftrange  in  a Man  or 
Woman  of  Quality,  if  feme  very  extraordinary  rea- 
fon  did  not  oblige  them  to  precipitate  their  Adions. 

Thirdly,  We  are  to  confider  how  far  an  Adcr 
went,  and  if  the  thing  he  went  about  requir'd  much 
time ; or  if  he  had  fome  reafon  to  return  fo  foon  ; 
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for  the  place  he  went  to  being  near,  and  having  but 
a fhort  bufinefs,  and  being  obliged  to  return  imme- 
diately, allthefe  are  circumftances  which  may  bring 
an  A dor  upon  the  Stage  twice  in  an  Ad,  without 
offending  againft  the  Rules.  Plautus  does  it  very 
ingeniouffy  in  many  of  his  Comedys,  but  I know  no 
Example  of  it  in  any  Tragedys  of  the  Antients. 
Monfieur  Corneille  indeed  in  his  Horatius  brings  his 
Hero  twice  on  in  the  fame  Ad,  becaufe  he  went  but 
from  the  Hall  of  his  Pallace  to  his  Fathers  Chamber, 
to  take  his  leave  of  him  before  he  engaged  in  the 
Combate  between  the  Six  Brothers.  But  for  my 
part,  I fhould  counfel  the  Poet  to  do  it  as  little  as 
poffible,  and  with  great  circumfpedion ; for,  me- 
thinks,  it  is  a little  undecent  to  fee  a Perfon  of  Qua- 
lity go  and  come  fo  fuddenly,and  Ad  with  fo  much 
appearance  of  precipitation. 

The  Fifth  Obfervation  is  about  a thing  which  the 
Antients  never  fail’d  in,  and  the  Modern  Writers 
often  have,  which  is,  to  bring  their  Principal  Adors 
on,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  and  indeed  with 
a great  deal  of  reafon,  becaufe  their  Perfons  being 
confidered  as  the  Principal  Subjed  of  all  the  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Play,  and  as  the  Center  to  which 
all  the  other  Lines  are  to  be  drawn,  the  Spectators 
defire  to  fee  them  at  firft,  and  all  that  is  faid  or  done 
before  their  Arrival  gives  them  more  impatience 
than  pleafure,  and  is  often  reckoned  for  nothing  .* 
And  befides,  they  often  take  the  ffrft  Ador  of  Qua- 
lity for  the  Hero  of  the  Play,  and  when  they  are 
undeceiv’d,  find  themfelves  in  confufion  and  per- 
plexed ; therefore  thofe  Authors  who  bring  not  on 
their  Chief  Ador  till  the  Third  or  Fourth  Ad,  are 
much  to  blame,  for  that  caufes  in  the  Audience  fo 
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much  impatience  and  uncertainty,  that  it  is  after- 
wards very  hard  to  fatisfle  them;  not  but  that  in 
fome  occafions  one  may  luckily  defer  the  bringing 
on  a chief  Ador  for  a while,  but  then  that  mud  give 
fome  extraordinary  grace  to  the  flay,  and  be  or- 
der'd fo,  as  not  to  confound  the  Spedators  Appli- 
cation. 

The  Sixth  Obfervation  is,  That  the  chief  Adors 
ought  to  appear  as  often,  and  (lay  as  long  as  pof 
fible  upon  the  Stage ; Firi.1,  becaufe  they  are  always 
the  belt  Adors,  and  fo  fatisfie  molt ; then  they  are 
the  belt  cloth ’d,  and  fo  pleafe  the  Spectators,  who 
are  taken  with  their  Drefs : And  laftly,  becaufe  they 
have  the  fined  things  to  lay,  and  the  nobleft  pafiions 
to  Ihew ; in  which,  to  fay  truth,  con  fills  the  greated 
charm  of  the  Stage;  and  befides,  the  whole  Event 
being  to  turn  upon  them,  the  Spectator  rejoyces 
and  grieves  with  them,  fears  and  hopes  as  they  do, 
and  always  has  fome  inward  concern  according  to 
the  prefent  date  of  their  Affairs.  T his  makes  me 
not  approve  of  Seneca , who  in  a Play  where  Aga- 
memnon is  the  chief  Hero,  and  is  kill’d,  makes  him 
fay  not  above  two  and  twenty  Verfes  in  all.  The 
bed  Advice  I can  give  the  Poet  in  this  matter,  is  not 
to  have  any  thing  told  by  way  of  Narrative,  which 
may  be  any  ways  decently  perform'd  by  the  chief 
Adors  themfelves  ; but  if  the  Subjed  cannot  fuffer 
that  the  chief  Adors  Ihould  appear  every  Ad,  he 
mud  endeavour  that  that  Ad  w7here  they  do  not 
appear,  be  fill’d  with  fome  great  circumdance  of  the 
Story,  and  that  the  fecond  Parts  may  repair  the 
want  of  the  fird  by  fome  noble  and  majedick  Ad- 
venture, el fe  it  is  certain  the  Play  will  pall  and  lan- 
guid]. 
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Ihe  Seventh  and  lad  Obfervation  of  this  Chapter 
is  particular  enough,  and  it  may  be  at  firfb  will  not 
be  rellifhed  by  all  our  Poets ; but  I defire  them  to 
examine  it  in  the  practice,  before  they  judg  of  it 
hereupon  the  Paper.  To  explain  my  felf  rightly,  we 
mud  obferve,  that  where  an  A&or  appears  fird  up- 
on the  Stage,  he  may  come  on  in  one  ofthefe  Three 
Difpofitions,  either  in  a moderate,  calm  temper,  or 
in  a violent  padion,  or  in  a difpodtion  foinething 
moved,  but  not  rais’d  to  the  high  pitch  ofTranfport; 
and  that  may  be  call’d  a half  padion.  Now  in  the 
fird  cafe  an  Abfor  may  eafily  acquit  himfelf,  for  it: 
comes  fo  near  our  natural  temper,  that  few  fail  to 
perfenate  it  w ell.  In  the  fecond  cafe  likewife  of 
violent  Tranfport,  good  Aftors  feldom  fail  to  re- 
prefent  it  w ell,  becaufe  Experience  has  taught  them 
how  far  their  Voice  and  Acdion  is  to  be  drain’d  in 
fuch  a cafe ; but  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  go  from  one 
Extremity  to  another,  than  to  dop  with  diferetion 
in  the  middle  ; fo  the  Adbors,  though  they  can  eafily 
reprefent  thefe  two  Sentiments  diredly  oppofite, 
they  do  not  always  fucceed  when  they  are  to  come 
upon  the  Stage  with  the  Sentiment  of  a half-pajfun , 
which  pades  a little  our  natural  Tranquillity,  and  yet 
riles  not  to  the  extremed  violence;  and  the  reafon 
is,  that  not  being  dirr’d  of  themlelves,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  rife  to  the  highed  pitch  of  violence,  'tis 
hard  for  them  to  find  that  jud  temper  to  enter  into 
this  half  padion ; from  hence  it  comes,  that  they  of- 
ten provoke  the  laughter  of  the  Audience,  by  deli- 
vering with  an  ill  grace,  and  unconcernedly,  that 
which  requires  fome  Emotion,  or  appearing  over- 
allarm at  ihat  which  does  notin  its  nature  fo  high- 
ly added  the  Spectators.  Therefore  my  Obferva- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  Poet  is,  that  he  firftput  fome  more  mo- 
derate words  in  his  AXors  mouth,  before  he  raifes 
him  to  that  half-paflion,  that  he  may  grow  warm 
by  little  and  little,  and  that  his  Voice  may  rife  by 
degrees,  and  all  his  geftures  acquire  more  and  more 
motion  with  his  Dilcourfe  ; and  as  for  the  AXor,  I 
will  tell  him  what  in  this  cafe  I havefeen  Mondory, the 
belt  AXor  of  our  days  do,  which  was,  that  in  thefe 
occafions  having  taken  a turn  or  two  upon  the  Stage, 
and  with  fome  polture  fuitable  to  his  Part,  as  lifting 
up  his  Hands  and  Eyes,  or  the  like;  having  begun 
to  move  himfelf,  he  brought  himfelf  to  the  true 
point  of  a half-paflion,  and  fo  came  fenfibly  out  of 
the  natural  Rate  of  Indifferency  in  which  he  came 
on  upon  the  Stage ; withal,  retaining  his  motions  fo 
as  they  fhould  not  go  too  far.  All  this  will  be  bet- 
ter underftood  by  both  Poets  and  AXors,  if  they 
pleafe  to  make  fome  Reflexions  at  Reheafals, 
and  have  the  Comedians  own  Opinions  who  are  belt 
Judges,  having  often  experienced  this,  and  other 
Methods  of  performing  a half-paflion. 


IF  we  confider  Tragedy  in  its  own  nature,  it  im- 
plies fo  much  AXion,  that  it  feems  not  to  have 
any  room  left  for  Difcourfe  : Tis  called  a cDrammay 
which  fignifies  an  AXion,  and  the  Perfons  concern’d 
are  called  AXors,  as  thofe  that  are  prefent  are  nam’d 
SpeXators,  or  Lookers  on,  not  Hearers.  And  indeed 
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all  the  Difcourfes  of  Tragedy  ought  to  be  as 
the  Adions  of  thofe  that  appear  upon  the  Stage;  for 
there  to  fpeak,  is  to  ad,  there  being  not  there  any 
Speeches  invented  by  the  Poet  to  fhew  his  Elo- 
quence. So  we  fee  that  the  Narration  of  the  Death 
of  Hyppolitus  in  Seneca , is  rather  the  adion  of  a 
Man  frightned  at  theMonfter  that  he  faw  come  out 
of  the  Sea,  and  at  the  fad  Adventure  which  befel 
Hyppol.it us.  In  a word, all  Difcourfes  upon  the  Stage 
are  but  the  Acceftaries  of  Action, though  the  whole 
Play  in  its  Reprefentation  confifts  in  Difcourfes.  ’Tis 
they  that  are  the  chief  work  of  the  Poet,  and  in 
which  he  Employs  all  the  ftreng'h  of  his  wit ; all 
that  he  invents,  is  in  order  to  have  it  well  deliver’d 
upon  the  Stage,  and  he  fuppofes  many  actions  that 
they  may  ferve  for  Subject  of  thofe  Difcourfes.Thus 
he  feeks  all  ways  to  make  love,  joy,  hatred,  grief, 
and  the  reft  of  our  paftions  fpeak  upon  the  Stage; 
and  yet  if  we  examine  rightly  this  Poem,  the  belt 
part  of  the  addons  are  but  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Spedator,to  whom  the  Poet  by  his  Art  makes  them 
as  it  were  vifible,  though  there  be  nothing  fenfible 
but  the  Difcourfes.  And  we  may  obferve  in  two  of 
the  Greek  Poets,  that  though  Euripides's  Tragedys 
are  fill’d  with  more  Incidents  and  Adions  than  thofe 
of  Sophocles , yet  they  had  not  fo  good  fuccefs  upon 
the  Stage  of  Athens  ; neither  are  they  now  fo  plea- 
fant  to  read ; the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  Dif- 
courfes of  Sophocles  are  more  Eloquent,  and  more 
Judicious  than  thofe  of  Euripides.  Nay,  thofe 
Dr  amnia  s which  carry  the  name  of  Seneca , howfo* 
ever  irre^lar  and  defedive  they  are  in  other 
things,  do  neverthelefs  pafs  very  well,  by  reafon  of 
the  fenfe  and  force  of  fome  Difcourfes  that  are  in 
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them.  And  we  have  ftili  a greater  proof  of  this  in 
the  Works  of  our  Corneille  ; tor  that  which  has  fo 
clearly  fet  him  above  all  the  Poets  of  his  time  has 
not  been  the  Plot,  or  Regularity  of  his  Plays,  but  the 
Difcourfes,  and  the  noble  ways  of  ExprelTing  thofe 
violent  paflions  which  he  introduces,  even  fo  far,  that 
we  fee  very  irregular  actions  in  them  fo  accompa- 
panied  with  ingenious  and  pathetick  Expreffions,that 
the  fault  could  not  be  perceiv’d  but  by  the  Learned 
Obfervers,  the  beauty  of  the  Thoughts  and  Lan- 
guage dazling  the  underftanding  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  Audience,  and  taking  away  from  them  the  li- 
berty of  judging  of  any  thing  elfe.  For  Example,  it 
was  not  very  probable  that  Rodrigues , all  bloody 
with  the  Murder  of  his  Miftrefs’s  Father,  fhould  go 
and  make  her  a Vifit,  nor  that  fhe  fhould  receive  it, 
and  yet  their  converfation  is  fo  pleafing  and  full  of 
fuch  noble  Sentiments,  that  few  have  obferv’d  that 
Indecency,  and  they  that  did  were  willing  to  fuffer 
it.  Again,  when  Don  Sanche  brings  his  Sword  to 
Chimene , he  ought  not  to  let  her  run  on  in  thofe 
miflaken  Complaints,  fince  w ith  one  word  he  could 
undeceive  her;  but  that  which  fhe  fays  is  fo  agree- 
able, that  the  Spectator  cannot  wifh  Don  Sanche  had 
been  more  prudent. 

All  the  Learned  men  in  the  Drammarick  Art  tell 
us,  that  thofe  Plays  which  they  call  Tolymythes , that 
is,  loaded  with  many  Incidents,  either  are  bad,  or  at 
leaR  none  of  the  belt ; but  they  have  not  given  the 
reafon,  which  in  my  judgment  is,  becaufe  they  are 
all  taken  up  in  aflion,  and  fo  leaving  no  room  for 
Difcourfes,  the  Subject  is  as  it  were  ltif  d for  want 
of  Air ; and  on  the  contrary,  a Play  which  has  but 
few  Incidents,  and  a fraall  Intrigue,  but  fill’d  with 
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Excellent  Language,  and  thought,  can  feldom  fail 
of  pleafing. 

We  mud  neverthelefs  obferve  fome  difference  in 
this  Point  between  Comedy  and  Tragedy  ; tor  Comedy , 
whofe  bufinefs  lies  among  the  common  fort  of 
People,  not  fo  capable  of  gravity  and  thought,  as 
the  Tragick  Adors,  is  much  more  in  action  than  in 
Difcourles  • there  is  required  there  little  Eloquence, 
and  much  Intrigue.  Terence  is  pleafanter  to  read 
than  Tlautus , becaufe  he  is  more  Elegant,  but  Plau- 
tus took  better  with  the  Romans,  becaufe  he  is  fuller 
of  addon.  Terence  has  many  ferious  Moral  Payings, 
which  is  not  the  proper  work  of  Comedy , where  the 
Spectators  defign  is  to  laugh.  Plautus  is  full  of  In- 
trigues, from  which  many  Jeffs,  and  ingenious  Rai- 
leries  are  created,  and  that’s  the  thing  we  wiffi  for 
in  Comedy. 

I could  wifh  therefore  that  our  Poets  would  excel 
in  the  Art  ofRhetorick,  and  Rudy  Oratory  and  Elo- 
quence to  the  bottom ; for  we  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  it  confiffs  in  fome  puns  and  quibbles,  to  make 
the  Citizens  and  Country  Gentlemen  laugh,  nor  in 
fome  Antitbefes , or  other  Figures  often  ill  employ’d  • 
no, the  Poet  ought  to  know  all  the  paffions,the  fprings, 
that  bring  them  on,  and  the  way  of  expreffing  them 
with  Order,  Energy,  and  Judgment. 

He  may  fee  many  Examples  of  this  amongft  the 
Antient  Poets,  who  beft  can  fhew  him  the  way  of 
pleafing,  and  acquiring  Reputation.  I,  for  my  part, 
pretend'  to  nothing  here,  but  to  give  him  my  parti- 
cular Observations,  which  at  leaft  may  ferve  him  to 
make  better  of  his  own.  But  to  do  this  with  order, 
I conffder  there  are  generally  in  a Play  Four  forts  of 
Difcourles,  Narrations y Deliberations , Didattick 
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Difcourfes  or  lnflruflionsy  and  Pathetick  Difcourfes , 
or  the  motions  of  pallions.  This  is  the  Method 
which  I eftablifh  to  explain  my  felf,  to  which  any 
body  may  add  what  they  think  neceffary,  and  take 
away  all  that  they  fliall  judg  fuperfluous  ; and  in  a 
word,  change  all  that  fliall  not  pleafe  them,  and  have 
my  free  confent  to  do  it. 


Chapter  the  Third. 

Of  Narration!,'. 

THefe  Narrations  which  happen  in  a Dramma- 
tick  Poem , do  generally  regard  two  forts  of 
things ; either  thofe  which  have  happened  before 
the  opening  of  the  Stage,  whereloever  they  came 
to  pafs  ; nay,  though  it  be  long  before  ; or  elfe  they 
regard  thofe  things  which  happen  off  of  the  Scene 
in  the  Contexture  of  the  Theatral  aftion,  after  once 
the  Stage  is  open,  and  within  the  Extent  of  time  that 
it  requires.  As  to  the  Aril  fort  which  are  brought 
into  the  body  of  the  Poem,  for  the  better  under- 
(landing  of  things  which  happened  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Stage,  they  may  regularly  be  us’d  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Play,  that  they  may  give  a Foun- 
dation to  the  whole  Adtion,  and  prepare  the  Inci- 
dents, and  by  that  means  facilitate  to  the  Spe&ator 
the  underflanding  of  all  the  reft  ; or  elfe  they  may 
be  made  ufe  of toward  the  end  of  the  Poem, and  ferve 
to  the  Catajlrophe , or  the  untying  and  opening  of' 
all  the  Plot. 

Not  but  that  they  may  be  made  in  outer  parts  of 
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the  Play,  as  we  fee  it  done  in  a Play  call'd  Virginia, 
where  the  chiefeft  Narration  is  in  the  Fourth  A6t,  and 
is  perform’d  with  great  grace,  and  equal  fuccefs ; but 
in  that  part  of  the  Play  tis  very  dangerous  to  ufe 
them ; for  they  run  a hazard  of  either  difcovering 
the  Cataftrophe , which  is  near  at  hand,  or  elfe  they 
leave  the  Stage  in  fome  obfcurity,  and  the  Specta- 
tors ill  inform’d  of  many  circumdances,  for  having 
too  long  delay’d  the  opening  of  them ; fo  that  to 
avoid  both  thefe  Inconveniences,  the  Poet  mud  have 
a very  deddy  hand,  fince  he  mud  order  it  fo  as  his 
Narration  do  not  in  the  lead  prevent  the  beauty  of 
the  Cataftrophe ; nor  his  drd  afts  be  lefs  intelligible 
for  having  kept  back  his  Narration. 

As  for  thofe  things  which  happen  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Action,  the  recital  of  them  is  to  be  made  as 
they  happen,*  or  if  it  be  thought  ne.:edary,  or  more 
pleafing  to  delay  them,  there  mud  be  us’d  fome  Art 
to  feed  the  Speftators  defire  of  knowing  them  with- 
out impatience;  or  elfe  you  mud  quite  dide  his  Ex- 
pectation, that  he  may  be  the  better  furpriz’d  when 
they  cometopafs.  But  we  mud  remember  befides, 
that  thefe  Recitals  or  Narrations  are  introduced  only 
to  indruft  the  Spectator  about  what  pades  off  of 
the  Scene  ; for  to  relate  either  thofe  things  that 
have  been feen,  or  might  have  been  feen,  as  being 
fuppos'd  to  have  been  done  upon  the  Stage,  would 
certainly  be  very  ridiculous ; and  befides, thofe  things 
that  give  ground  to  thefe  Incident  Narrations,  ought 
to  be  very  confiderable,  or  elfe  they  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  thing  to  be  infinuated  into  the  Audience 
by  fame  words  fcattered  here  and  there  either  before 
or  after. 

Now  all  thefe  Narrations  do  enter  into  the  Com- 
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pofition  of  the  Drammatick  Poem,  for  two  ends, 
either  to  make  it  clear  and  intelligible,  or  to  adorn 
and  fet  it  out ; but  againft  both  thefe  ends  the  Poet 
often  falls  into  Errours,  which  deftroy  his  firft  In- 
tention. 

The  firft  is,  when  his  Narration  is  obfcure,  and 
loaded  with  circumftances  hard  for  the  Audience 
to  retain  diftinCtly ; fuch  are  Genealogical  ones  (which 
Scaliger  blames  in  Homer  ; or  a great  number  of 
Names,  with  a Chain  of  actions  embroyl’d  one  in 
in  another;  for  the  Spe&ator  will  not  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  obferve  and  retain  all  thefe  different 
Idea's,  he  coming  to  the  Stage  only  for  his  pleafure, 
and  in  the  mean  time  for  want  of  remembring  all 
this,  he  remains  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Play, 
and  is  dilgufted  for  all  the  time  he  ftays.  Such  a 
Story  might  be  that  of  the  three  Brothers,  and  three 
Sifters,  which  is  defcrib’d  in  Ajlraa^  and  that  of the 
two  Children  born  of  two  Women,  who  had  each 
of  them  married  one  anothers  Sons  ; if  any  body 
ftiould  upon  fuch  Stories  found  the  whole  Intrigue  of 
a flay,  he  might  be  furenobody  would  underftand 
it,  and  by  confequent  it  would  have  few  Spectators. 

The  Second  fault  of  Narrations  is  when  they  are 
tsedious,  and  they  are  always  tsedious  when  they  do 
not  contain  things  neceftary  or  agreeable;  as  alfo 
when  they  are  made  with  weak  and  faint  Expreffions, 
fuch  as  do  not  captivate  the  Spectators  favour  or  at- 
tention, which  by  confequent  muft  pal),  and  make 
him  give  over  minding  the  Play;  and  this  happens 
likewifc  when  they  are  too  long;  for  variety  being 
the  life  of  the  Stage,  and  that  being  anting,  the 
beft  things  grow  dull,  and  weigh  upon  the  Specta- 
tor, who  takes  it  ill  to  be  fix'd  to  one  Subject  with- 
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out  diver fity  for  fo  long  a time  ; and  though  it  may 
be  the  capacity  of  forne  would  carry  them  thorow 
to  comprehend  it  all,  yet  being  come  for  diversion, 
they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  do  ir,  which  joyn’d 
with  the  incapacity  of  others  to  hearken  to  fo  long  a 
Story,  caufes  at  laft  a general  difguft  in  the  whole 
Audience. 

We  may  moreover  make  this  diftin&ion  upon  the 
length  of  Narrations,  for  they  may  be  fo  either  for 
the  matter,  when  they  are  fill’d  with  too  great  a 
number  of  Incidents,  and  Perlons,  of  Names  and  Pla- 
ces ; or  they  may  be  fo  out  of  the  form  for  the 
many  words  they  contain,  as  when  the  circumftan' 
ces  of  an  Action  are  too  much  exaggerated  and  parti- 
culariz’d in  minute  and  insignificant  things;and  when 
the  Exprellions  are  too  full  of  Epithets , Adverbs,  or 
other  unneceffary  terms,  with  Repetitions  of  the 
fame  thing,  though  in  a different  way. 

And  indeed,  to  examine  the  difference  of  thefe 
two  forts  of  lengths  in  Narrations,  we  may  fay,  that 
the  firft  is  vicious  in  any  place  of  the  Play  wherefo- 
ever  it  is  plac’d  : For  firft,  at  the  opening  of  the 

Stage,  the  Spectator,  who  thinks  all  that  Recital 
neceftary  for  the  underftanding  of  the  Play,  endea- 
vours to  retain  it  all  in  his  memory  ; but  finding 
his  Imagination  confounded,  and  his  Memory  di- 
ftra&ed  with  fo  many  things,  he  is  firft  vex’d  with 
himfelf,  and  then  with  the  Poet,  and  at  laft  gives 
out,  without  minding  any  more  of  the  whole  Poem. 

Thefe  long  Narrations  are  not  better  plac’d  in  the 
courfeofthe  A&ion,  for  thofe  things  which  come 
to  pafs  after  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  becaufe  it 
will  never  be  thought  probable  that  fo  many  things 
fhould  have  come  to  pafs  in  fo  little  a time;  (as  for 
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Example,  the  Interval  of  an  Ad:  feems  to  be)  not 
but  that  it  is  ordinary  to  fuppofe  in  that  time  a 
Battle,  a Confpiracy,  or  lome  fuch  other  Event ; but 
to  do  it  with  probability,  the  Poet  deceives  the  Spe- 
ctator, and  bufies  him  with  fomething  elfe  that  is 
agreeable,  that  fo  he  may  be  infenfibly  perfuaded 
that  there  has  been  time  enough  for  all  the  reft ; but 
that  which  is  particularly  to  be  heeded  in  that  place 
is,  that  at  that  time  the  Stage  is  in  all  the  hurry  of 
ACticn,  and  in  the  turns  of  Incidents,  which  thefe 
long  Narrations  do  cool  and  pall,  whereas  a true 
Narration  ought  to  quicken  the  Stage,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  fome  new  paftlon,  which  to  obtain, 
it  muft  be  fhort,  pithy,  and  full  of  life  and  warmth. 
The  contrary  of  this  appears  in  that  Narration, 
which  the  Rich  in  Imagination  makes  in  the  Play 
call’d  the  Vtfionaires. 

When  thefe  long  Narrations  happen  towards  the 
Catafirophe , they  are  then  abfolutely  infupportable  * 
for  the  Spectator,  who  is  impatient  to  fee  which  way 
the  Intrigue  turns,  has  all  his  pleafure  fpoifd  juft 
in  the  time  when  he  ought  to  receive  the  moft, 
which  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Play,  becaufe  the  Audience  is  already 
tir’d  and  difpos’d  to  give  out. 

In  a word,  I think  it  may  be  a kind  of  General 
Rule,  that  Narrations  may  be  longer  at  the  opening 
of  the  Stage  than  anywhere  elfe,  becaufe  the  Spe- 
ctator is  frelh,  and  willing  to  give  attention,  and  his 
memory  receives  agreeably  all  thofe  new  IdaaSy  in 
hopes  they  are  to  contribute  to  the  pleafure  which  is 
prepar’d  for  h m,*  and  alfo  that  they  are  as  much  to 
be  avoided  at  the  Catafirophe , where  they  do  fo 
chock  the  Audience,  who  is  then  impatient  to  know 
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the  Event,  that  no  Figures  of  Rhetorick  can  make 
him  amends.  See,  amongff  others,  how  dexterous 
Plautus  is  in  the  Narration  of  the  knowing  ol  la- 
nejia , at  the  end  of  the  Curculio  ; tisone  of  the  molt 
regular  Narrations  tha'  he  has. 

Befides  thefe  Cautions,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  Narrations  may  be  made  in  tw7o 
manners ; either  all  of  a piece,  where  a Story  is 
told  that  is  to  give  a foundation  to  all  the  \ lot  of 
the  Play  ; (though  they  that  among  the  Poets  do  it 
belt,  have  fome  Pathetick  or  other  ingenious  Inter- 
ruptions) as  the  Orefles  of  Euripides , and  in  the 
Comical  kind,  the  Eecyra  of  Terence,  and  the  Pfeu- 
dolus  of  Plautus  in  the  firfb  A6fs  do  fufficiently  n- 
luffrate : Or  elfe,  thefe  Narrations  are  made  by 

piece-meals,  according  as  the  Poet  thinks  ft  to  hide 
or  difcover  any  part  of  his  Subject,  to  frame  the  dif- 
ferent Adfs  with  more  Ornament,  as  one  may  fee  in 
the  Sphigenia  ol  Euripides , and  in  the  Oedypus  Ty- 
rannic of  Sophocles , where  the  Story  is  told  by  dif- 
ferent Perfons,  and  at  different  tunes ; which  may 
be  perform'd,  when  he  that  makes  part  of  a Narra- 
tion knows  not  all  the  Story,or  when  for  fome  other 
neceffary  reafon  which  muff  appear  fo  to  the  Audi- 
ence,  he  will  not  tell  all  he  knows,*  or  when  he  is 
interrupted  by  fome  body  elfe  (which  muff  be  done 
with  great  Art,  and  not  by  bringing  on  a purpofe  a 
man  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  do  in  the  reff  of  the 
Play,  but  to  interrupt  that  Adfor; ) OrIaffly,when 
thofe things  that  are  neceffary  tobeknowm,  are  not 
yet  come  to  pafs,  as  Corneille  has  moff  ingenioufly 
practifed  in  his  Horatius  ; for  by  opening  his  Stage 
after  the  Truce  concluded,  he  has  found  a u7ay  to 
bring  ( uriat/us  to  Rome , and  there  has  referv’d  to 
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himfelf  to  make  different  Narrations  of  the  Com- 
bate  of  the  three  Brothers  in  fuch  places  of  his  Play 
as  he  thinks  the  fitted  to  change  the  date  of  Affairs 
upon  his  Stage. 

I may  allure  our  Poets,  that  a Narration  thus  in- 
genioufiy  divided,  requires  great  Art  and  Medita- 
tation  to  confider  how  tar  one  may  carry  each  part 
of  it,  and  to  give  all  the  necefiary  grounds  and  co- 
lours to  the  Audience,  for  leaving  off  in  fuch  a place, 
and  beginning  again  in  fuch  another ; and  indeed 
fuch  a Narration  well  managed,  produces  an  admi- 
rable Efiedt  ,*  for  leaving  the  Spectator  always  in  the 
expectation  of  fome  Novelty,  it  warms  his  defire, 
and  entertains  his  impatience ; and  then  the  new 
difcoveries  that  are  made  in  the  red  of  the  Narra- 
tion furnifh  the  Stage  with  Subjects  to  vary  all  the 
Motions  and  Paffions  of  the  Adtors. 

Narrations  may  befides  be  confidered  as  fimply 
and  plainly  telling  the  Tale,  or  as  exaggerating  pa- 
thetically the  circumdances  of  the  Adventure.  In 
thefird  cafe  they  ought  to  befhort,  becaufe  they  are 
without  motion  or  ornament,  and  yet  they  are  of- 
ten necefiary,  as  when  fome  important  Advice  is  to 
be  given  to  obviate  fome  preffing  mifchief 

Pathetick  Narrations  are  always  the  fined,  and  the 
only  indeed  fit  to  come  upon  the  Stage,  when  they 
are  contain’d  within  the  bounds  of  a reafonable  Ex- 
aggeration ; then  the  mixture  of  fear,  adonifhment, 
imprecations,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  circum- 
dances of  the  Story  is  fit,  and  produces  a good  Ef- 
fect But  particularly , thele  paffions  ought  to  be 
mingled  in  the  Narration,  when  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  made  is  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  whole  Story, 
and  yet  there  is  a neceftty  of  informing  the  Audience 
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by  him ; and  I believe  that  I firft  found  out  this 
Height,  to  avoid  abfurdity  in  doing  of  it ; for  in  this 
cafe  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  to  him  a plain 
Story  which  he  knows  already  ; therefore  to  avoid 
that  one  mud  bring  in  natural  paflions  growing  from 
the  Story  it  felf,  and  the  prefent  date  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  Stage,  either  by  Complaints,  or  Sentiments  of 
foy,  or  fear  ; for  by  this  means  the  Story  is  told,  and 
yet  no  affeded  cold  Narration  brought  on  againd 
all  the  Rules  of  probability.  Such  is  the  Narration 
of  the  Death  of  Ch-temnefira  in  the  Elettra  of  Euri- 
pides y and  fuch  is  the  difeourfe  of  Tecmeffa  in  Sopho- 
cles in  his  AjaXy  where  the  Poet  makes  her  make 
an  ingenious  Narration  of  all  that  the  Spectators  were 
ignorant  of  under  pretext  of  complaining  of  her  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  Narration  of  Sofas.  In 
phytrio  is  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  ones,  where  the 
Poet,  that  he  may  indrud  the  Audience  about  Am- 
ply trio's  Voyage,  and  the  War,  makes  that  Slave  me- 
ditate to  himfelf  what  News  he  fhall  tell  hisMidrefs, 
for  by  that  means,  though  the  Narration  be  made  to 
himfelf,  and  very  pleafant  things  in  it,  fit  for  a Slaves 
wit  to  fay,  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  Spedator  is  in- 
formed of  every  thing,  without  any  apparent  affe- 
ctation. But  in  thele  Narrations  the  1 oet  mud  be 
very  careful  to  keep  up  the  humour,  fo  as  nothing  of 
a dudied  Recital  do  appear,  for  then  ’tis  faulty,  as 
done  on  purpofe  for  the  Spectators.  Therefore  I can 
never  advife  him  to  ufe  a certain  way,  common 
enough  now  adays,  which  is  when  an  ACtor  knows 
rome  part  of  the  Story,  though  the  Spectators  are 
not  informed  of  any  part  of  it ; in  this  cafe  I fay  Poets 
do  often  make  another  Repeat  that  which  the  ACtor 
knows  already,  faying  only,  Tou  know  fuch  a thing, , 

and 
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and  then  adding,  blow  here  is  the  rejl  which  you  do 
not  know.  To  lay  truth,  this  appears  to  me  ver 
grofs,  and  it  were  better  to  let  that  which  the  Ado, 
knows  already,  be  expreded  to  the  Audience  by  fome 
motions  of  pafiion,  and  then  find  fome  ingenious 
pretext  to  tell  the  reft  in  an  ordinary  Narration. 

That  which  remains  now  to  be  done  upon  this 
Subjed,  is  to  explain  fome  Rules,  from  which, with- 
out abfurdity  the  Poet  cannot  depart. 

The  firft  is,  that  he  who  makes  the  Narration  be 
rationally  fuppos’d  to  know  perfectly  the  thing  he 
tells,  or  elfe  he  cannot  be  thought  to  tell  it  with  any 
probability. 

Secondly,  That  on  his  fide,  there  be  fome  appa- 
rent and  powerful  reafon  for  him  to  tell  it,  either  by 
the  neceftity  of  giving  notice  to  fome  other  perfon, 
or  by  fome  well-grounded  curiofity,  or  by  the  Au- 
thority he  has  over  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  with  him, 
or  fome  fuch  confiderations. 

Thirdly,  He  that  hears  him  muff  have  fome  juft 
Subjed  to  be  inform'd  of  the  thing  that  is  told  him, 
and  I for  my  part  cannot  bear  that  a Far  let  fhould  out 
of  Ample  curiofity  be  entertain’d  with  the  Adven- 
tures of  a great  Prince,  as  the  Poet  has  done  in  Rho- 
dogune ; for  Narrations  are  always  flat  that  are  not 
made  to  a perfon  concern’d  for  want  of  pafhons 
to  animate  both  the  Audience,  and  the  Man  that 
makes  the  Recital. 

Befides,  a Narration  ought  to  be  made  in  a At 
place,  where  probably  both  he  that  hears,  and  he 
that  fpeaks,  might  be  fuppos’d  to  meet  ; wherefore  I 
cannot  approve  that  in  the  Hall  of  a Pallace,  where 
probably  People  go  and  come  continually,  there 
ihould  be  a long  Narration  made  of  fecret  Adven- 
tures, 
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tures  which  ought  not  to  be  difcover’d  without  great 
precaution  for  the  danger  that  attends  their  being  re- 
vealed ; and  therefore  I never  could  conceive  how’ 
Mr.  Corneille  can  bring  to  pafs  with  decency  that. 
In  the  fame  place  Cinna  tells  AEmilia  all  the  circum- 
ilances  of  a great  Confpiracy  againft  Augujfus , and 
yet  in  that  very  place  Auguftus  holds  a fecret  counfel 
of  his  tw7o  intimate  Favourites ; for  if  it  be  a publick 
place,  as  it  feems  to  be,  fince  Auguflus  fends  away  all 
his  Courtiers  and  Attendance  to  talk  alone  with  his 
friends,  what  probability  is  there  that  Cinna  fhould 
there  vifit  /Emiliay  with  a Difcourfe  of  about  1^0 
Verfes,  and  a difcovery  of  the  mod  dangerous  Af- 
fairs in  the  World,  which  might  be  over-heard  by 
fome  body  going  or  coming ; and  if  the  place  be  pri- 
vate, and  fuppos’d  the  Emperor’s  Clofet,  who  dif- 
milTes  thofe  he  would  not  have  participant  of  his 
fecret,  how  is  it  poflible  that  Cinna  fhould  come 
there  to  talk  all  that  to  /Emilia}  And  how  is  it  pro- 
bable that  /Emilia  fhould  break  out  into  outragious 
Complaints  and  Inveftives  againft  Auguflus  ? This 
is  my  Objection,  to  which  Monfieur  Corneille  may 
be  pleas’d  to  giveanAnfwer  w7hen  he  thinks  fit. 

Tis  not  lefs  necefTary  to  chufe  a fit  time  to  make 
a Narration  probable  ; for  there  are  fome  times 
which  will  not  bear  a long  Difcourfe;  ’Tis  a fault 
which  Scaliger  does  not  icruple  to  charge  Homer 
himfelf  with,  when  he  makes  his  Hero's  make  long 
Narrations  in  the  middle  of  a Battel  or  Engagement. 
A Poet  of  ours  has  committed  the  fame  fault  in  the 
Scipio,  while  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ftorming  of  a 
Town,  a victorious  Army  is  abandoned  to  all  Licence, 
and  the  People  in  the  diforder  of  a place  taken  by 
afTault.  A young  Maid  difguis’d,  makes  a long 

Narration 
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Narration  to  difcover  her  felf,  whereas  in  fuch  a 
time  /lie  ought  not  at  mod  to  have  fpoke  above  four 
Verfes. 

But  I do  not  take  heed  that  infenfibly  I am  difco- 
vering  the  faults  of  our  Modern  Writers,  who, it  may 
be,  will  no*  allow  them  to  be  fo,  or  at  lead  will  not 
be  pleas’d  with  the  difcovery  ; let  the  Poet  then 
feek  out  of  himfelf  Examples  of  ill  Narrations,  and 
not  expedt  from  me  that  I fhould  difcredit  the  bed 
part  cf  our  Ph\  s,many  of  which  have  been  fo  favou- 
rably receiv’d  either  by  the  too  much  complaifance, 
or  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  did  not  underhand 
their  faults. 


Chapter  the  Fourth. 

Of  Deliberations . 

MY  defign  is  not  here  to  teach  that  part  of 
Rhetorick  which  they  call  the  genus  delibe - 
rativum , by  which  is  fhew’d  the  Art  of  faying  ones 
Opinion  floridly  in  all  matters,  in  which  counfel  is 
askt.  Our  Poet  ought  not  to  flay  till  he  be  upon 
the  Stage  to  be  indru&ed  in  thofe  Principles  which 
are  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Stage. 

Drammatick  Poetry  is  a kind  of  Quinteflence  of 
all  the  Precepts  of  Eloquence  that  are  round  in  Au- 
thors, becaufe  they  mud  be  us’d  in  it,  but  with  fo 
much  Judgment  and  Art,  and  fo  nicely,  that  it  mud 
often  feem  that  one  has  quite  kid  them  afde,  the 
genius  of  the  Stage  being  fuch,  that  a thing  that  does 
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not  appear,  contains  in  it  very  often  the  greateh  Ar- 
tifice, and  a Sentiment  that  fhali  imperceptibly  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  mind  of  the  Audience,  an 
im perfect  Narration,  an  Adventure,  begun  in  ap- 
pearance without  defign, are  capable  alone  of  making 
a Play  take,  by  giving  a foundation  fecretly  to  die 
ftrongeft  paffions,  and  by  that  means  preparing  a 
nobl eCataftrophe  ; and  without  doubt  there  is  much 
skill  requir’d  for  any  body  to  perform  this,  without 
w hich  one  cannot  pretend  to  true  g!ory  in  the  Art. 

I begin  therefore  with  this  Advertnement,  which 
I think  very  confiderable  in  matter  of  Deliberations, 
which  is,  that  trey  in  their  own  nature  are  not  fit 
for  the  Stage,  becaufe  the  Theatre  being  a place  of 
Addon,  all  things  ought  to  be  in  agitation,  cither  by 
Events  which  crofs  one  another,  or  by  Paifons  born 
out  of  thofe  Incidents,  as  Lighting  and  Thunder 
from  the  Clouds.  In  a word,  *tis  a place  where  eve- 
ry body  is  difquieted  and  indiforder,-  and  as  foon 
as  ever  the  calm  and  quiet  jfucceed,  the  Play  is  at 
an  end,  or  grows  very  dull  all  the  while  that  the 
Adion  is  fufpended ; how  is  it  pofhble  then  that  De- 
liberations fhould  have  any  part  in  the  bufinefs  > 
They  arefedate  and  quiet  things  where  Moderation 
and  Temper  ought  chiefly  to  appear.  He  that  asks 
counfel  does  it  with  tranquilliry,  at  leaf  in  appea- 
rancer  and  they  that  are  called  to  counfel  ought 
lefs  to  be  troubled  either  with  Paflion  or  Intereffthcy 
mud  fpeak  w ith  all  theclearnefs  of  Reafbn,  and  argue 
upon  the  difeovery,  and  notin  the  Clouds,  and  dark- 
nefsol  Paflion  ; and  if  they  grow  but  warm,  they  are 
prefently  fufpeded  of  fome  fecret  Intered  ; fo  that 
without  very  great;  Art,  it  will  be  hard  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  Scene,  without  making  the  Stage  lofeits 
grace,  and  grow  dull.  It 
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It  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  Stage  abounds  in 
Deliberations,  and  that  the  Antients  have  them  in 
moil  A£ts  of  their  Plays  ; and  for  the  Moderns, 
Monfieur  Corneille  excels  in  them,  and  has  fcarce  any 
thing  in  his  Poems  fo  moving,  and  fo  much  admir’d, 
witneis  his  Stanzas  in  the  mouth  of  Rodrigues  in  the 
Cid.  /Emilia  in  Cinna  deliberates  pleaiingly  be- 
tween the  danger  ihe  expofes  Cinna  to,  and  the  re- 
venge flie  covets.  Cinna  deliberates  between  the  Ob- 
ligations he  has  to  Auguflits,  and  the  love  he  bears 
his  Miffrefs  ; and  Auguflus  deliberates  what  to  do  in 
this  lait  Conjuration,  in  which  his  Favourite  was  the 
chief  man  to  murder  him. 

To  all  this  I anfwer,  That  thefe  are  not  the  true 
fort  of  Deliberations  which  Tam  treating  of,  though 
they  do  fliew  Irrefolution,  and  adifpme  between  op- 
po/ite  Confiderations  ; they  are  rather  to  be  plac’d  in 
the  rank  of  Pathetick  Difcourfes,  which  make  the 
bed  Actions  of  the  Stage,  You  fee  minds  agitated 
by  different  Paffions,  and  dill  carryed  into  extremes, 
of  which  the  Spectator  cannot  forefee  the  Event;  all 
their  Difcourfes  have  the  true  Theatral  Character, 
they  are  impetuous  and  figurative,  and  fhew  you 
rather  the  Image  of  a Soul  tormented  in  the  midft  of 
his  Executioners,  than  one  confulting  in  the  midft  of 
h s Friends. 

’Tis  not  therefore  this  fort  of  Deliberations  ihat  I 
exclude  ; on  the  contrary,  I exhort  all  our  Poets  to 
bring  them  upon  the  Stage,  as  much  as  theSub;e& 
will  afford,  and  to  examine  carefully  with  what  va- 
riety and  Art  they  are  managed  by  the  Antients,  and 
in  the  Works  of  'Monfieur  Co  t neille,  for  if  he  be  well 
confider’d,  ’twill  be  found  that  ’tic  in  that  principal- 
ly that  confiffs  that  which  in  him  is  called  Admi- 
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rable , and  the  thing  which  has  made  him  fo  fa- 
mous. 

I only  (peak  then  of  thole  Deliberations  which 
are  made  defignedly,  and  are  Reprefentations  of  the 
likeConfults  made  in  Courts  upon  fome  important 
Affair.  We  have  two  Examples  remarkable  in  Cor- 
neille, that  in  the  Play  called  China,  where  Augujias 
deliberates  whether  he  fhali  leave  the  Empire  or  no  ; 
and  the  other  in  a Play  called  The  Deaih  of  Pompey, 
where  Kins  Ptolomeus  deliberates  what  he  fhail  do 
with  fo  great  a Man,  newly  arrived  in  his  Country  ; 
and  thele  two  Deliberations  have  fucceeded  hkewife 
very  differently,  for  that  of  Auguflus  pleas’d  the 
Audience  to  a wonder,  and  the  other  of  Ptolomceut 
paffes  for  a very  common,  ordinary  Difcourfe ; and 
that  very  difference  of  the  fuccefs  of  rhefe  two  Deli- 
berations, confirms  me  in  my  Opinion,  that  they  are 
dangerous  upon  the  Stage,  and  have  afforded  me 
likewife  the  occafton  of  making  fome  Reflexions 
which  may  contribute  to  make  them  pleafe. 

The  firft  is,  That  the  Subjedt  of  the  Deliberation 
ought  to  be  great,  noble,  and  extraordinary,  and  not 
of  fuch  things  as  fall  every  day  in  debate  in  Princes 
Councils,  and  tis  in  this  for  one,  that  the  Delibera- 
tion of  Auguftus  carrysit  from  that  of 'T to Ionite us, for 
it  is  not  ordinary  that  a Monarch  fhould  have  the 
thought  of  laying  down  the  Soveraignty,  and  bring 
fo  important  a Point  to  be  debated  by  two  Friends. 
There  was  but  one  Example  of  fuch  a thing  before 
Augu [Jus’s  time,  and  we  have  had  but  three  iince,  of 
which  the  Queen  of  Sweden  makes  hill  an  llluftrious 
Remembrance.  But  it  w7as  not  a thing  fo  rare  to  fee 
Ptolomtus  deliberate  about  the  Life  and  Liberty  of 
Pompey  ; ’twas  an  important  Affair,  but  no  extraor- 
dinary 
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becauie  then  there  has  not  been  any  paffion  agbated 
w hich  might  produce  fucha  Deliberation, -but  1 v.  ould 
place  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  or  third 
Adi,  that  they  may  have  Tome  foundation  upon  what 
is  already  done,  and  fome  influence  upon  what  re- 
mains to  do. 

They  ought  likewife  not  to  be  made  all  of  a breath, 
without  interruption  from  forfte  of  the  Counfellors, 
for  th  gives  at  lead  a little  warmth  to  the  coolnefs 
of  the  Stage.  But  above  all,  I think  they  ought  to 
be  as  fhort  as  pofiible,  for  they  cannot  be  long  with- 
out being  tedious  in  prolix  reafonings  void  of  figures, 
which  neverthelefs  I would  have  the  Poet  drive  to 
bring  in  as  Apostrophes,  Profopopoeas , Hypotypcfes, 
and  fuch  like  ; in  which  much  Art  mud  be  ufed,  be- 
caufe  regularly  thefe  figures  do  not  enter  into  Deli- 
berations . 

But  that  which  above  all  things  I think  necefiary 
is,  that  the  Perfons  advis’d  with,  be  concern’d  in  the 
thing  propos’d,  becaufe  then  tis  not  a plain  Advice, 
but  it  has  fomething  of  the  Theatral  Adion  ; then 
the  Spectator  too  is  much  more  concern’d,  as  appears 
very  well  in  the  cafe  of  Auguftus , who  being  made 
to  advife  about  the  mod  important  thing  of  his  Life, 
with  two  treacherous  Friends,  and  the  Audience  be- 
ing already  inform’d  of  the  hatred  of  /Emilia,  and  the 
love  of  China,  they  are  all  attentive  to  what  they  fay, 
every  Spedfator  having  a curiofity  to  know  how 
they  will  come  off,  fo  that  all  that  they  fay  is 
hearkened  to,  and  not  a word  of  it  lod  ; and  when 
after  all  the  Emperour  is  yet  kind  to  both  thefe 
Traitors,  the  Spectators  begin  to  think  they  will  re- 
lent of  their  Treafon,  and  particu’ar’y.  when  they  fee 
Maximus  and  C'mna  afterwards  a little  in  fufpenfe, 

and 
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and  then  when  at  Jail  they  fee  them  pcrfeverc  in 
their  defign,  they  cannot  imagine  how  the  thing  will 
turn,  nor  what  will  be  the  Event;  fo  that  this  Deli- 
beration is  upheld  by  the  Inrereft  of  thofe  who  ad  vile, 
and  does  it  felf  influence  all  the  other  Affairs  of  the 
Stage. 

1 have  nothing  more  upon  this  Subject,  but  one 
general  Obfervation,  which  is,  That  few  People  that 
go  to  Plays  do  approve  of  the  Examining  and  Con- 
demning of  Criminals  upon  the  Stage,  which  never- 
thelefs  we  fee  frequently  reprefented  there,  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaule  that  when  it  comes  to  that  forma- 
lity, ’tis  generally  perform'd  by  the  word  Adtors, 
who  being  feated  and  out  of  action,  and  having  a 
few  feurvy  Verfes  ( which  in  fuch  an  occafion  can 
hardly  be  made  better)  to  recite.  The  Audience  can 
hardly  forbear  laughing,  fo  far  are  they  from  being 
concern’d.  I know  no  remedy  for  this  but  to  endea- 
vour to  order  the  Story  fo,  as  it  fhall  not  require 
fuch  a dull  piece  of  Pageantry,  fo  little  capable  of 
deferving  any  applaufe  from  the  Audience. 


Chapter  the  Fifth. 

Of  VidaFtick  Dijcourfes  or  Inflruclions. 

THis  is  a new  Subjedt  in  our  Drammatick  Arc 
I not  having  found  any  thing  in  thofe  Authors 
who  have  compos’d  great  Volumes  about  it ; and  I 
am  the  firft  that  have  made  obfervations  upon  ir,fuch 
as  I may  boldly  fay  ought  not  to  be  defpifed  by  our 
Poets. 


I under- 
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I underhand  then  by  Didadick  Difcourfes  thofe 
Maxims  and  general  Proportions  which  contain 
known  Truths,  and  are  only  apply’d  in  the  Play, 
according  as  the  Subjedb  will  allow,  tending  more 
to  inllrud  the  Audience  in  the  Rules  of  Morality, 
than  to  explain  any  part  of  the  Intrigue  a foot.  An 
Example  may  illuftrate  the  thing  better.  Suppoie 
then  the  Poet  had  a mind  to  treat  this  Piopo/ition. 

The  Gods  are  juft , and  were  they  not  fof  they  would 
ceafe  to  he  Gods . 

Or  this ; 

A oeneral  Inftintt  cannot  he  fuf petted  of  Err  our. 

Or  this ; 

A Subjett  that  Rebels  againft  his  Prince  is  Criminal 

I fay,  That  a Poet  often  endeavours  to  fet  out 
fomeof  thefe  Maxims  by  a great  number  of  Verfes, 
upon  which  he  demurs  a great  while,  leaving  all  that 
time  his  Subjed,  and  the  Intrigue  of  the  Stage,  and 
keeping  himfelf  dill  upon  general  Notions. 

Now  as  to  thefe  Didadick  Difcourfes,!  diflinguilh 
them  into  two  forts,  fome  I call  Phyfical,  and  the 
others  Moral  ones. 

I call  thofe  Phyfical  or  Natural,  which  makeade- 
dudion  or  defcription  of  the  Nature,  Qualities,  or 
Effeds  of  any  thing  without  diftin&ion,  whether  it 
be  in  the  rank  of  natural  or  fupernatural  things ; or 
of  the  number  of  Artificial  Compounds. 

Under  the  notion  of  Moral  Difcourfes,  I compre- 
hend all  thofe  Inf  rudions  which  contain  any  Maxim 
of  Religion,  or  Politicks,  or  Oeconomicks,  or  mat 
any  ways  regard  humane  Life 

To  come  after  this  to  my  Obfervations,  we  muff 
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lay  it  down  as  a Maxim,  That  all  thefe  Did  a (Stick 
Difcourfes  are  of  their  own  nature  unfit  for  the 
Stage,  becaufe  they  are  cold,  and  without  motion, 
being  general  things  which  only  tend  to  Inftrudt  the 
mind,  but  not  to  move  the  heart,  fo  that  the  acStion 
of  the  Stage,  which  ought  to  warm  our  affections, 
becomes  by  them  dull  and  indifferent.  Young  People 
who  come  to  read  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  admire 
thehrft  much  more  than  >he  latter,  and  yet  Sophocles 
almoft  always  carry’d  the  prize  from  Euripides  upon 
the  Stage,  and  that  by  the  Judgment  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians, This  miftake  of  the  joung  Reader  proceeds 
from  this,  that  they  being  themfelves  not  through- 
ly inftrucSted  in  thofe  Maxims,  and  finding  a great 
many  of  them  in  Euripides , as  well  about  Religion, 
as  Politicks  and  Moral  ones,  they  are  charm'd  to  fee 
fuch  Truths  fo  nobly  expreffed,  and  the  things  them- 
felves being  new  to  them,  pleafe  them  be>  ond  mea- 
fure.  Tis  for  this  that  Quintilian  in  his  Preceptsof 
Rhetorick  advifes  young  People  to  the  Lecture  of 
Euripides  before  Sophocles . In  all  which  they  do 
not  obfervethat  Sophocles  makes  the  groundwork  of 
his  Plays,  of  thoie  very  Truths,  as  well  as  Euripides ; 
but  he  does  it  with  fo  much  Art,  that  he  uttets  them 
in  a Pathetick  manner,  as  w ell  as  in  a DidacStick  one, 
whereby  the  People  of  Athens  departed  almoft  al- 
ways pleafed  and  charm'd  by  the  high  paihons 
which  Sophocles  fills  his  Stage  with , but  were 
more  us’d  to  Euripides's  Maxims,  which  he  fo  of- 
ten beats  over  to  them,  and  by  that  means  did  not 
confider  them  as  any  thing  rare  and  extraordinary: 
And  from  thence  it  proceeds,  that  in  our  Modern 
Plays,  thofe  very  pla  es  in  which  the  Poets  have  la- 
bour’d by  noble  Verfes,  and  high  w7ords  to  exprefs, 
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fume  great  Maxim,  have  lead  fuceeeded,  becaufe 
that  tailing  into  the  Didadick  way,  they  forfake  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Stage,  and  let  the  adion  cool.  From 
thence  it  comes  likewife  that  all  Adors  that  appear 
with  the  Pedantick  Character  of  teaching, fuch  as  are 
the  Governour  of  a young  Prince,  a Dodor,  a Go- 
vernefs,  or  the  like,  are  Bill  ill  receiv’d  by  the  Au- 
dience ; the  very  prefence  of  them  chfpleafes  and 
imprints  the  Charader  ot  Ridicule  upon  the  modfe- 
nous  Piece.  I am  confident  that  if  the  Lincoln  Pajlor 
fido  appear’d  upon  our  Stage,  he  would  be  hifs’d  off 
of  it,  notwithftanding  all  the  good  counfel  he  gives 
Sylvio ; and  that\\hich  makes  me  believe  it  the 
fconer,  is  that  one  of  our  bed  Modern  Plays  lod 
half  its  due  applaufe,  by  there  being  a Governour  to 
a young  Prince,  who  was  giving  him  Advice  in  the 
midd  of  mod  violent  pafsions,  with  which  he  was 
tormented, that  being  neither  the  Time, nor  the  Stage 
the  Place  for  fuch  Indrudions. 

We  do  not  fee  neither  that  either  Adrologers, 
Conjurers,  High  Frieds,  or  any  of  that  Character, 
do  much  take.,  for  the  very  reafon  that  they  can 
hardly  fpeak  without  pretending  to  teach,  or  elfe 
talk  in  generals  of  the  power  of  the  Gods,  the  won- 
derful Effeds  of  Nature,  and  fuch  things  which  can- 
not fail  of  being  tedious,  when  they  are  prolixely 
expreded.  Scaliger  will  not  allow  them  in  the  very 
Epick  Poems,  muchlefs  can  they  be  receiv’d  in  the 
Drammatick , but  ought  to  be  quite  banifh'd  the 
Stage. 

We  mud  obferve  befides,  that  Phyfical  Indrudi- 
ons  about  Nature,  and  its  Effeds, are  yet  lefs  welcom 
than  Moral  ones,  becaufe  that  ’tis  hard  an  Actor 
iliould  fpeak  fo  long  as  to  explain  the  nature  of  a 

thing, 
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thing,  without  diigufting  the  Audience,  which  foon 
grows  weary  of  Being  hi  taught  the  thing  the  Poet 
would  have  him  learn ; which,  together  with  the 
little  concern  the  no  paflion  o:  the  Stage  raifes  in 
him,  makes  the  whole  very  difagreeable.  Wo  have 
a notable  Example  of  this  in  Mariamne , where  a long 
Difcourle  is  made  of  the  Nature  of  Dreams, the  thing 
is  very  fine,  and  the  nature  of  them  well  explain’d  ; 
but  it  interrupts  an  agitation  of  the  Stage,  begun  by 
Herode  s trouble  at  his  waking  - the  Audience  would 
fain  know  the  caufe  ol  his  dillurbance,  and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  Dream  : But  inhead  of  that,  there  is  a 
long  Difcourfe  of  the  Nature  of  Dreams  in  general, 
to  which  the  Spedhitor  gives  but  little  attention,  as 
being  thereby  diiappoin  ed  of  his  chief  expe£iar ion. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  objected,  That  the  Stage  is 
a place  of  publick  Inhrudtion,  and  that  the  kram- 
matick  Poet  is  to  inh  u£t,  as  we  1 as  pleafe;  and 
therefore  that  Dida&ick  Difcourfes  may  be  proper 
cm  ugh,  or  at  leaf  ou  htnotto  be  condemned. 

1 confefs  that  '.he  S age  is  a place  of  InftruCtion, 
but  we  muh  well  underhand  how  that  is  meant.  The 
Poet  ought  to  bring  his  whole  Adhon  before  the 
Spectator,  which  ought  to  be  fo  reprefented  with  all 
its  circum  dances,  that  the  Audience  be  fully  Inftrucf- 
ed  ; for  as  Drammatick  Poetry  does  tut  imitate  hu- 
mane aCtions,  it  does  it  only  to  inilruCl  us  by  them, 
and  that  it  does  diredtiy,  and  properly:  But  for 
Moral  Maxims,  which  may  incite  us  ether  to  the 
love  ol  Virtue,  or  hir  us  up  to  hase  Vice;  it  dees  it 
indirectly, and  by  the  A ntermije  ol  the  Ac?  ions  them- 
felves;  of  which  Sentiment  Scalier  is  fo  much,  as 
1 dare  quote  him  for  my  W arrantee  in  this  Opinion. 
Nov/  this  may  be  done  turn  ways  ; the  hr f.,  when 
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the  Adfion  cf  the  Stage  is  fo  judicioufly  managed, 
that  it  ihevvs  the  force  of  Vertue  triumphing  in  the 
midlt  of  Perfections,  after  which  it  is  often  happily 
rewarded  ;but  if  it  is  totally  overwhelmed  by  them, 
it  remains  glorious  even  in  its  death.  By  this  all 
the  deformities  of  Vice  are  difeovered;  it  is  often 
punifh’djbut  when  even  it  triumphs  and  overcomes, 
it  is  in  abomination  with  the  Audience,  who  there- 
upon are  apt  to  conclude  with  themfelves,  That  Y# 
better  to  embrace  Vertue  through  the  hazard  of  P exe- 
cution, than  to  follow  Vice  even  with  hopes  of  Im- 
punity 

’Tis  thus  principally  that  the  Stage  ought  fo  be 
Inftrudtive  to  the  Publick  by  the  knowledg  of  things 
reprefented;  and  I have  always  obferv’d,  that  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Audience,  that  a Man  who 
fwerves  from  the  way  of  Vertue,  fhould  be  fet  right, 
and  repent,  by  the  ffrength  of  Precepts  and  Senten- 
ces : We  rather  defire  it  fhould  be  by  fome  Adven- 
ture that  preffes  him,  and  forces  him  to  take  uprea- 
fonable  and  vertuous  Sentiments.  We  fhould  hardly 
endure  that  Herode  fhould  recal  his  Sentence  againft 
Mariamne , upon  a Remonff  ranee  of  one  of  the  feven 
Wife  Men  of  Greece ; but  we  are  pleas’d  to  fee,  that 
after  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  his  Love  becomes  his 
Tormentor  ; and  having  opened  his  Eyes,  drives  him 
into  fo  fincere  a Repentance,  that  he  is  ready  to  fa- 
cri fice  his  Life  to  the  regret  he  has  for  his  Crime. 

As  for  the  other  way  of  Teaching  Morality,  it  de- 
pends much  on  the  ingenioufnefs  of  the  Poet,  when 
he  {Lengthens  his  Theatrai  Aftion  with  divers  pithy 
and  bold  Truths,  which  being  imperceptibly  work’d 
into  his  Play,  are  as  it  were  the  nerves  and  ffrength 
of  ii.  For.,  in  a word,  that  which  I condemn  in 
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common  Didatticks , is  their  ftile  and  manner  of  ex- 
preflion,  not  the  things  themfelves,  ttnce  thofc  great 
Truths  which  are  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the 
conduct  of  humane  addons,  I am  fo  far  from  ba mill- 
ing them  off  the  Stage,  that  quite  contrary,  I think 
them  very  necettary  and  ornamental,  which  to  attain, 
I give  thefe  following  Obfervations. 

Firtt,  Thefe  general  Maxims  mulf  be  fo  fattened  to 
the  Subjed,  and  link’d  by  many  circumttances  with 
the  Perfons  adlng,  that  the  Ador  may  feem  to  think 
more  of  that  concern  of  his,  he  is  about,  than  of  lay- 
ing fine  things, that  is, to  fpeak  in  terms  of  Rhetorick, 
he  mutt  reduce  the  Thefts  to  the  Hypothecs,  and  of 
univerfal  i ropofitions,  make  particular  x\pplications  * 
for  by  this  means  the  Poet  avoids  the  iiifpicion  of 
aiming  to  Inttrud  pedantickly,  fince  his  Actors  do 
not  leave  their  bufinefs  which  they  are  about.  For 
Example,  I would  not  have  an  Actor  fpend  many 
words  to  prove  that, 

Vertue  is  always  perfected ; but  he  may  fay  to  the 
Party  concern’d, 

Do  you  think  to  have  letter  meafure  than  Vertue  has 
always  had  ? and  can  you  expert  to  le  priviledgd from 
Ferfecution  more  than  Socrates  or  Cato  ? 

And  fo  continue  a little  fpeaking  dill  to  the  Party 
prefent,  and  upon  the  Subject  in  hand,  by  which 
means  thefe  Difcourfes  feem  a little  to  keep  off  from 
being  too  general  Precepts,  and  fo  difguft  the  lefs. 

Secondly,  In  all  thefe  occafions  the  Poet  mutt  life 
figurative  Speech,  either  by  Interrogation,  Irony,  or 
others  that  his  fancy  (hall  fugged;  for  thefe  Figures, 
by  not  circumftancing  minutely  the  general  Prcoo- 
fitions,  make  them  more  florid,  andfo  by  ornaments 
free  them  from  the  Didactick  Character.  As  for  Ex- 
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ample,  if  there  be  a ddlgn  of  advifrg  a young  Wo- 
man to  obey  her  Parents;  inf  lead  of  Preaching  down- 
right obedience  to  her,  I think  an  Irony  would  do 
better  As  thus ; 

That'' s a fi<:e  way  indeed,  for  a vertuous  young  Lady 
to  attain  the  reputation  of  a good  Daughter,  to  he  oar - 
ryed  away  hy  her  own  pajjiuns , and  tiegletl  not  only  the 
cenjure  of  the  befl  fort  of  People , but  break  through  all 
the  fences  of  duty  and  honour. 

My  third  Obfervation  is,  T hat  w hen  any  of  thefe 
great  Maxims  are  to  be  propos’d  blunfy  and  in  plain 
words,  it  be  done  in  as  few  as  ma)  be  ; by  that 
means  they  do  not  cool  the  Stage, but  add  fomething 
to  the  variety  of  it ; but  there  muff  be  care  taken 
that  this  do  not  happen  in  the  midft  of  a violent 
pahion  ; for  befides  that  in  thole  cafes  men  do  not 
naturally  fpeak  fentences,  the  Actour  cannot  then 
appear  with  that  moderation  which  thofe  reflections 
require.  Seneca  is  very  guilt)  of  this  fault  in  all 
his  tragedies  w/here  mod  commonly  in  the  heat  of 
paffion  all  his  fine  Common  places  are  beflowed  up- 
on the  Audience. 

We  have  neverthelefs  fome  Examples  of  Didadick, 
Proportions  made  in  direct  terms,  and  at  length  not 
without  fome  fuccefs  in  Corneille , which  to  attain  as 
well  as  he, requires  the  fame  Ingenuity  and  Art.  The 
Exprefhons  muff  be  Prong,  and  feem  to  have  been 
Paid  only  for  that  particular  Subjed  to  w hich  they 
are  applyed,  and  that  requires  a particular  genius, 
and  much  fluey  to  accomphfb. 

I have  ohfcrv  d befides,  that  common  Truths, 
though  in  a Didadick  Pile,  yet  do  very  well  upon 
the  Stage  in  the  mouth  of  a Rogue  or  a Cheat  when 
his  Uiaradcris  known;  for  the  Spedator  is  de- 
lighted 
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lighted  to  fee  him  cunningly  ufe  a 1 the  Maxims  and 
Difcourfes  of  a good  man  to  intents  and  purpofes 
quite  contrary,  lo  that  by  that  means  his  all  figu- 
rative, and  moves  the  Attention  of  the  Audience. 

One  may  likewife  fuccefsfully  enough  burlesk  all 
thefe  common  Truths,  but  that  can  be  perform  d no 
where  but  in  Comedy,  where  by  that  means  they 
forfake  their  natural  date,  and  are  difguiz  d under  a 
new  appearance,  which  caufes  both  variety  and  or- 
nament. But  Tragedy  in  its  own  nature  is  too 
grave  to  admit  ot  any  thing  fo  low  and  buffoon  as 
this  would  be ; neither  do  l remember  to  have  met 
with  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  any  ferious  Tragedy; 
I fay  ferious  Tragedy,  becaufe  that  in  Satyrical  Tra- 
gedy there  was  admitted  a mixture  of  Heroic k 
Actions,  and  low  Buffooneries ; and  therefore  this 
difguizing  of  ferious  Precepts  might  have  room  a- 
mong  the  reft  in  them. 


Chapter  the  Sixth. 

Of  Tat  be  tick  'Difcourfes  ; or  of  the  Tafions  and 
Motions  of  the  Mind. 

I Do  not  undertake  in  this  Chapter  to  teach  the 
Nature  of  Paffons,  nor  their  different  Spe- 
cies, nor  their  extraordinary  Effects;  all  Moral 
Authors  do  that  fuff  ciently.  I do  not  think  neither 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  fliew  here  the  Art  of  ufing  them 
in  order  to  perfuade,  after  all  that  Arijlotle  has  laid 
upon  that  Subject  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Rhetor  ick ; 
fo  that  I will  avoid  all  Repetitions  of  that  nature, 
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and  not  fo  much  as  touch  upon  any  thing,  1 hat  is  con- 
tain’dm  his  Poeticks,  or  his  Interpreters  Commen- 
taries, where  may  be  1'een  '-vhich  are  the  Paffions 
fit l ft  for  the  Stage,  and  how  they  are  to  be  manag'd. 
Mon /rear  de  la  Menard  ter  e has  made  two  Chapters  in 
his  Poeticks  on  this  SubjeCt,  fo  learned  and  fo  pro- 
per, that  they  aione  would  filence  me,  if  l offer  d at 
this  matter,  they  being  able  to  fatisfie  the  mofl  cu- 
rious in  that  Subject. 

I confider  therefore  here  the  PafTions,  as  they  are 
plac’d  in  Difcourfe,  and  thereupon  J bring  my  Ob- 
fervations  towards  employing  of  rhem  with  conduct 
upon  the  Stage.  In  a word,  I only  intend  to  fhew 
with  what  Art  a Puthetick  or  Moving  Dilcourfe 
ought  to  be  regulated  fo  as  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
the  Spectators,  by  the  impreffion  it  is  to  make  on 
them. 

Firff  then,  The  Caufe  which  is  to  produce  a Mo- 
tion in  the  ACtors  themfelves,  and  then  in  the  Au- 
dience, ought  to  be  lomerhmg  true,  or  believ’d  to 
be  fo,  not  only  by  the  ACtor  who  fpeaks  (w  ho  would 
be  ridiculous  to  make  a great  Dilcourfe  of  Grief  or 
Joy  for  a thing  he  ihould  know  to  be  falfe’)  but  alfo 
by  the  Spectators,  who  probably  would  not  be  con- 
cern’d if  they  knew  that  the  Subject  he  had  to  com- 
plain or  rcjoyce  were  fictitious;  and  if  it  fo  fall  out, 
that  by  the  reft  of  the  Story, the  Spectator  muff  know 
a thing  contrary  to  tile  belief  of  the  ACtor:  As  for 

Example,  that  a Princefs  is  alive,  though  a Lover 
belic\  e her  dead  : 1 fay,  if  in  that  cafe  one  would 

have  thePaflion  take  w ith  the  Audience,  there  mud 
not  be  a long  Complaint  mingled  with  Sentiments 
o!  kindnefs  and  grief;  but  the  ACtor  muff  be  prefent- 
J,y  tranfported  into  Rage,  that  the  Spectators  may 

be 
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be  touched  by  his  violent  defpair,  and  feel  a great 
deal  of  companion,  if  in  that  Errour  he  happens  to 
kill  himfelf,  as  we  fee  it  falls  out  in  Tyramus  and 
Thu  be  in  both  kinds  ; for  the  long  Difcourfe  he 
makes  upon  the  fufpicion  he  is  in,  that  a Lion  has 
kill’d  his  Miftrefs,  does  not  much  affeft  the  Audi- 
ence ; but  when  he  draws  his  Sword  to  facrifke  his 
Life  to  the  Manes  of  his  dead  Miftrefs,and  fo  expiate 
his  negligence  in  his  own  blood,  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  Audience  that  does  not  lhake  with  horrour  ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  I remember  I law  a young 
Lady,  who  had  never  been  at  a Play  before,  cry  out 
to  her  Mother,  that  Tgyramus  ought  to  be  told 
that  his  Miftrefs  was  not  dead,  which  made  me  make 
this  Judgment,  that  the  Poet  ought  not  to  have  de- 
ferr’d  fo  long  bringing  his  A£tor  to  the  moving  part  * 
three  or  four  Lines  had  been  enough  to  have  ex- 
plain’d his  belief  of  her  death,  and  then  all  the  reft 
ought  to  have  been  pronounc’d,  his  Sword  drawn, 
and  in  the  neareft  difpofition  to  death,  which  would 
certainly  have  produc’d  immediate  horrour  and 
compafsion  in  the  Audience. 

Not  but  that  it  happens  often  that  the  Actor  may 
lament  or  rejoyce  at  Something  he  thinks  true,  while 
the  Audience  neverthelefs  rr.uft  know  that  it  is  falfe. 

As  for  Example,  if  the  Story  requires  that  in  thePer- 
fon  of  that  Adfor  there  be  feigned  a Pafsion,  ofwhich 
the  Caufe  is  falfe,  with  a defign  to  have  it  believ’d 
true  by  another,  and  by  that  means  difcover  fome 
fecret ; ’tis  good  that  the  Spefrators  Ihould  be  in- 
form’d that  he  who  feigns  the  Pafsion  has  no  true 
Subjeft  for  it,  becaufe  then  they  have  the  pleafure 
of  the  Contrivance,  to  fee  the  Difguife  well  acfted; 
but  he  that  is  deceiv’d,  ought  not  to  make  any  long 
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Pathetick  Difcourfes,  becaufe  that  would  not  move 
the  Spectators.  It  will  fuffice  that  in  few  words  he 
fhew  the  imprefflon  the  fiction  has  made  upon  him, 
and  what  Event  may  be  from  thence  expected.  In  a 
word,  in  all  filch  cafes  the  Poet  is  to  examine  which 
of  the  two  will  beftpleafe  the  Audience  to  fee  a cir- 
cumventing defign  well  Executed,  or  to  be  concern  d 
for  the  Complaint  made  by  an  innocent,  unwary  per- 
fon;  for  if  they  are  pleas’d  in  the  Cheat,  they  mult 
be  inform’d  of  it,  if  in  the  Complaint,  the  falfcnefs 
of  the  Grief  mu  ft  be  conceal’d  from  him,  that  they 
may  believe  as  well  as  the  Party  grieved,  that  he  has 
realbn  to  be  afflicted. 

Secondly,  ’Tis  not  enough  that  the  Catife  of  fome 
extraordinary  Motion  of  the  Mind  be  true,  but  it 
muft  alfofto  be  agreeably  reprefented  upon  the  Srage) 
be  reafonable  and  probable,  according  to  the  receiv’d 
Opinions  of  Mankind  ; for  if  any  ACtor  fflould  fly 
into  a pafflon  of  Anger,  without  reafon,  he  would 
be  look’d  upon  as  a Mad  man,  infteadof  being  pitied; 
not  but  that  there  are  fome  pafflons  whofe  Subject 
is  falfe, which  neverthelefs  are  very  agreeable, though 
they  are  not  reafonable  in  their  grounds/or  Example 
jealoufie  ; but  the  nature  of  this  pafflon  is  to  be 
without  any  foundation  in  truth  or  reafon,  for  elfe  it 
would  not  be  Jealoufie,  but  a juft  Indignation  which 
would  infpire  the  Spectators  with  hatred  againft  the 
Woman,  and  companion  for  the  Husband  ; whereas 
quite  contrary,  we  have  naturally  averfion  for  a jea- 
lous Man,  and  compafsion  for  a poor  Woman  inno- 
cently perfecuted  by  him.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of 
Covetoufnefs,  which  will  (fill  be  fo  much  the  more 
diverting,  if  the  cares  and  fears  in  keeping  of  a Trea- 
sure, with  diftruft  of  all  forts  of  People,  be  without 
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grounds ; or  rather,  we  may  fay  that  the  Difcourfes 
which  are  made  to  exprefs  thefe  pafsions,  do  not  fo 
much  pleafe  the  Spe£lator,by  making  him  concern’d 
for  thofe  that  fpeak,  as  they  do  it  by  giving  him  a 
fort  of  compafsion  mingled  with  Sentiments  of  (corn 
and  derifion  for  the  milery  and  folly  of  thofe  that  are 
tyranniz’d  over  by  them ; at  lead  thofe  are  the 
thoughts  which  I had  in  reading  the  fecond  Co- 
medy of  Plautus , called  Aulularia. 

Thirdly,  To  make  a Complaint  that  fhall  touch 
and  concern  the  Audience,  the  caufe  of  it  mull  be 
juft,  for  elfe  no  body  will  enter  into  the  Sentiments 
of  the  grieved  Perfon.  For  Example,  if  an  A&or 
Ihould  exprefs  great  affliction  for  not  having  been 
able  to  Execute  a Confpiracy  againft  a good  Prince, 
or  fome  great  piece  of  Treachery  againft  his  Country, 
he  would  be  look’d  upon  as  a wicked,  and  not  an 
unhappy  Perfon,  and  all  that  he  could  fay  would  but 
encreafe  the  Peoples  averfion  to  him. 

Befides  all  thefe  Confiderations,  if  the  Pathetick 
Difcourfe  be  notnecellary,  that  is  to  fay,  expected 
and  defired  by  the  Spe6lators,it  will  be  very  naufeous 
to  them,  let  the  Poets  Art  be  what  it  will.  That  a 
Husband  fhould  be  griev’d  for  the  lofs  of  his  Wife, 
is  fo  natural,  that  we  need  not  be  brought  to  the 
Stage  to  fee  Examples  of  it;  but  that  Her  ode  Ihould 
firft  condemn  his  Wife  in  a tranfport  of  Rage,  i" 
fpightof  all  the  tender  thoughts  infpir’d  by  his  love;it 
excites  our  curiofity  to  know  what  his  thoughts  are 
after  fuch  an  Action,  l hat  Mafin/Jfa,  forced  by  the 
Romans,  fhould  fend  his  Wife  Poifon,  though  paf 
fionately  in  love  with  her,  and  fhe  die  of  it,  one  can- 
not but  defire  to  know  what  that  unfortunate  Prince 
can  fay  or  do  after  fo  defperate  an  Adventure.  But 
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that  for  Example.  The  Wife  of  Alexander,  Son  to 
Mariamne , fhould  come  and  make  great  lamenta- 
tions upon  the  Body  ofher  Husband,  whom  Herode 
had  put  to  death  without  any  other  motive,  than  be- 
caufe  (he  was  his  Wife,  that  was  very  fuperfluous, 
and  did  not  prove  very  agreeable  to  the  Audience, 
who  knew  well  enough  that  Ihe  had  reafon  to  grieve, 
but  not  upon  the  Stage,  the  Spe&ators  knowing  al- 
ready all  that  Ihe  could  fay  upon  that  Subject ; and 
from  thence  we  mull;  likewife  infer,  that  all  Con- 
fidents and  Attendants  of  Princes,  though  they  are 
very  neceflary  Perfons  upon  the  Stage,  for  the  union 
of  all  the  Intrigues,  yet  they  cannot  befuppos’d  to 
carry  their  lamentations  and  reflections  on  their 
Mailers  misfortunes  very  far,  becaufe  every  body 
knows  that  they  are  things  ofcourfe  in  true  Friends, 
and  faithful  Servants, and  To  not  extraordinary  enough 
for  the  Stage. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  chief  Actors, 
when  their  Interells  are  not  grounded  upon  fenfible 
Motives.  For  Example  ; If  a Rival  having  fought 
his  Miftrefs  only  for  her  Fortune,  and  not  out  ofany 
Inclination  from  his  heart,  lhould  complain  of  ha- 
ving  loll  her,  it  would  produce  no  Effect  in  the 
Minds  of  the  Audience,  his  lamentations  having  no 
ground  in  nature  or  reafon. 

But  one  of  the  chiefefl  Obfervations  of  all  is  this, 
That  all  pafsions  that  are  not  founded  upon  Opi- 
nions and  Culloms  conformable  to  thofe  of  the 
Spectators,  are  fure  to  be  cold,  and  of  no  effect,  be- 
caufe they  being  already  poffeffed  with  an  Opinion 
contrary  to  the  Action  of the  Player,  cannot  approve 
of  any  thing  he  fays  or  does  in  another  fenfe.  For 
Example;  The  grief  of  one  who  had  undertaken  to  kill 
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a Tyrant,  and  fail’d  in  his  defign,  would  not  move 
us  in  France,  fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  the 
People  at  Athens,  becaufe  we  living  in  a Monarchy, 
look  upon  the  Perfons  of  Kings  as  Sacred,  be  they 
never  fo  unjuft  ; whereas  the  Athenians , bred  up  in 
a popular  State,  hated  all  Monarchs,  and  could  not 
endure  the  name  of  them. 

Thus,  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  Pathetick  Dif- 
courfes,  which  we  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latine 
Comedy s,  will  never  take  with  11s,  as  they  did 
upon  the  Stages  of  the  Antients,  becaufe  we  have 
but  little  Conformity  to  the  Rules  of  their  Lives,  in 
many  things  more  abominably  licentious  than  ours ; 
and  in  others,  their  Cuftoms  were  (o  various;  as  that 
which  was  a Jeft  and  a Concern  to  them,  can  be 
none  to  us,  who  have  not  fo  much  as  the  fame 
things,  to  wit,  the  Cheats  of  their  Slaves,  nor  the 
Hunger  of  their  Parafttes;  which  made  Rotron , one 
of  our  Poets,  mifearry  in  a Play  of  Plautus's,  where 
his  Parafite  talks  of  nothing  but  eating,  and  is  fo 
horrible  a Glutton,  that  we  could  not  bear  him, 
having  no  fuch  People  among't  us ; all  our  AAe- 
hauche  lying  rather  in  drinking  than  eating ; and  in 
that  too  we  mingle  Songs  and  Catches. 

’Tis  for  this  reafon  too  I imagine  that  Tragedys 
taken  out  oi  the  Stories  of  Scripture,  are  not  fo 
agreeable,  for  all  the  Pathetick  Motions  are  founded 
upon  Vertues  that  have  not  much  Conformity  with 
the  Rules  of  our  Life, to  which  may  be  added, that  be- 
ing fcarce  pious  enough  to  fufterDevotion  in  the  Chur- 
ches themfelves,it  cannot  be  expended  we  fhouldlove 
it  upon  the  Stage  ; and  none  do  but  thofe  who  are 
touch’d  with  a trueChriftian  Piety,  and  they  are  in- 
finitely pleas’d  at  fuch  Reprefentations. 

Having 
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Having  thusobferv'd  what  concerns  theCaufe  and 
Motive  of  Theatral  Paffions,  I have  likewife  made 
fome  Reflections  upon  the  manner  of  managing  of 
them  in  a Pathetick  Difcourfe. 

Tlie  firft  Obfervation  is,  I hat  it  is  not  enough  to 
raife  a pafsion  upon  a good  Incident,  and  to  begin 
with  ftrong  Lines,  but  it  muft  be  carry’d  to  the 
point  of  its  fulnefs.  ’Tis  not  enough  to  have  fhaken 
the  Minds  of  the  Audience,  you  muft  ravifh  them  ; 
and  to  do  it,  you  muft  leek  matter,  either  in  the 
greatnefs  of  your  Subject,  or  in  the  different  Mo- 
tives and  Colours  which  environ  it;  but  particularly 
in  theftrength  and  richnefs  of  your  own  Imagination, 
which  ought  to  be  warm’d,  and  elevated,  and  as  it 
were,  be  in  labour  to  bring  forth  fomething  worthy 
of  admiration.  In  this  particularly  Monjteur  Cor- 
neille does  excel,  for  he  has  a moft  difeerning  Judg- 
ment to  diftinguifh  between  rich  pafsions,  and  the 
common  ones,  and  then  he  drives  them  to  their 
juft  period,  with  the  greateft  felicity  imaginable, 
but  which  cannot  be  but  the  EffeCt  of  ftrong  and 
lafting  Meditations.  The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the 
exaCtnefs  of  meafure ; for  as  you  are  not  to  ftUrve 
your  Hearers  appetite,  fo  you  muft  have  as  great  a 
care  not  to  cloy  him ; you  muft  give  him  the  height 
of  fathfaCtion,  without  over  powering  him  with 
fatiety.  He  that  in  this  cafe  will  do  more  than  he  can, 
does  often  lefs  than  he  ffiould. 

This  is  a fault  obferv’d  not  only  in  Lucans  Phar- 
\aliay  but  in  moft  of  Seneca's  Tragedys,and  particu- 
larly in  his  Hercules  Oeteus , where  the  Author  has 
given  up  1 imfelf  to  the  fecundity  of  his  own  wit, not 
con/iderftgthat  the  excefs  of  it  might  fometimesbe 
infuppgrtable  5 and  yet  I cculd  w7iffi  our  Poets  rather 
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guilty  of  this  noble  fault,  than  of  that  mean  one  of 
iterility  : For  we  have  feen  often  upon  our  Stages, 
pafsions  begun  and  forfaken  half  way,  or  at  leaft 
purfued  with  fo  little  Art  and  warmth,  that  they 
had  been  lefs  defeduous  if  they  had  dop'd  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  career.  To  give  this  meafure  ex- 
actly, is  impofsible;  the  Poet  mud  examine  what 
his  Sub;e£t,  the  force  of  his  Difcourfe,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Pafsion  will  afford ; let  him  conduit  his 
Friends,  and  Lite  all  his  Judgment  in  fonice  a point. 

But  he  mud;  be  very  careful  not  to  fpend  all  the 
drength  of  a pafsion  at  fird ; he  mud;  referve  fome 
thoughts  for  the  continuation  of  it ; for  the  fame 
pafsion  continued  and  held  up  by  divers  Incidents, 
with  a change  of  appearances,  mud;  certait  dy  be 
much  more  agreeable  than  a new  pafsion  in  every 
Scene  ; and  his  in  that  Monfieur  Corneille  is  admirable 
in  th eC/T,  for  being  to  fhew  the  fate  of  a generous 
Mind  didr  added  by  the  Sentiments  of  Honour,  and 
the  tenderneifes  of  a violent  Love,  he  produces  the 
Monuments  of  thefe  pafsions  by  degrees,  keeping 
dill,  till  the  end  many  of  his  nobied  Thoughts  and 
Exprefsions, which  if  he  had  not  been  very  judiciousshe 
might  have  us’d  at  fi rd  ; he  has  done  the  fame  tiling 
in  Horatius , and  mod  of  his  Plays.  Tistrue,  that 
to  imitate  him  requires  a great  deal  of  felicity  and 
conduct*  but  whofoever  thall  carefully  dudy  the 
An’ient  Drammaticks, and  apply  himfelf  to  a diligent 
underdanding  of  the  Morals  of  Life,  will  alwavs  be 
rich  enough  to  anfwer  thefe  Intellectual  Hxpences. 

Secondly,  To  guide  thefe  bathe  tick  Motions  to 
the  point  of  their  true  Extent,  it  mud  be  done  with 
order,  and  by  following  the  Motions  of  Nature,  with 
a regard  to  the  quality  of  the  things  that  are  Laid. 

’I  lie 
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The  order  of  Nature  is  very  different,  for  fometimes 
the  Mind  breaks  out  into  violent  Tranfports,  which 
not  being  able  to  hold,  it  returns  to  fome  Modera- 
tion, or  rather  fome  Relaxation  of  its  own  Excefs, 
the  pafsion  remaining  Rill  very  fenfible  at  other 
times,  the  Soul  moves  flowly,  and  agitating  it  felf 
by  degrees,  arrives  to  the  highelt  Tranfport,  even  to 
founding  away.  Now  to  regulate  a Pathetick  Dif- 
courfe  upon  thefe  different  orders,  there  is  no  Ad- 
vice can  be  given,  the  Poets  prudence  muft  guide  him 
according  to  the  Characters  of  the  perfons,  and  the 
prefent  Rate  of  the  Stage. 

Yet  he  muft  always  remember  that  Pathetick 
Difcourfes  are  not  to  end  juft  as  they  begin  ; but  af- 
ter the  greateft  violence  he  may  bring  the  pafsion  to 
fome  moderation,  fo  far  as  to  doubt  and  debate ; and 
as  thofe  who  underhand  fuiting  of  Colours,  never 
place  two  Extremes  together,  becaufe  that  would  be 
too  harfh.  One  muft  not  likewife  in  the  pafsionsof 
the  Stage  fall  from  one  extremity  to  another ; nor  of 
a fudden  calm  into  fome  great  agitation,  without 
fome  precedent  reafon  to  arrive  at  that  Tranquillity. 
Yet  it  may  happen  that  even  in  thofe  Extremes  fome 
very  ornamental  paftage  may  be  plac’d,  but  great 
circumfpcction  is  requifite.  As  to  the  order  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  that  are  to  be  faid,  the  Mind  is 
not  to  be  hurried  from  oneMotion  to  another, without 
connexion  or  dependance  upon  what  has  been  faid ; 
nor  is  it  to  leap  from  one  confideration  to  ano- 
ther, and  then  back  again  to  the  firft  ; the  Subject 
of  which  the  Actor  is  to  fpeak,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully  confidered ; the  place,  time,  and  other  particu- 
lars, which  may  contribute  to  the  pafsion,  and  then 
of  all  that  make  up  the  moft  judicious  and  moving 
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difcourfe  that  may  be  : For  Example,  if  an  Adour 
is  to  make  imprecations  againli  any  one,  he  ought 
to  obferve  the  order  in  which  they  naturally  may 
happen,  for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  lee  him  Wifh  to 
his  Enemy  at  laft  a curie  u hich  would  be  but  the 
confequcntof  his  firft  imprecation. 

To  order  mult  be  added  Figures,  I mean  thofe 
great  Figures  w;hich  exprefs  the  things  themfelves, 
not  thole  little  boyilh ones  which  play  in  words,  fuch 
as  Antithefes, which  always  fpoil  a pathetick  difcourfe 
becaule  they  feem  afle&ed  and  Scholar  like,  Ihew- 
ing  rather  a quiet  then  a troubled  mir;d. 

The  Figures  too  ought  to  be  very  various,  and  not 
ftaid  too  lorgupon,bccaufe  a mind  that  is  in  agitation 
cannot  talk  long  the  fame  way;  the  Figures  of  ten- 
dernefs  ard  griet  ought  to  be  mirgled  with  thofe  of 
fury  and  rage:  a man  is  to  complain  and  figh,and  not 
to  roar  or  Icold,  and  he  is  feldom  to  break  out  into 
the  higl.eft  violence,  but  when  there  is  enough  to 
make  him  rave,  for  that  agitation  of  the  mind  has  no 
limits  and  goes  much  further,  then  the  motions  of 
grief, anger  or  defpair. 

To  all  this  may  be  objeded,  that  a pathetick dif- 
courk  thus  managed  and  governed  by  rules  cannot 
fail  oi  appearing  affected, and  fhew  the  very  art  it  is 
made  by  not  reprefenting  naturally  by  confequent  the 
hate  of  the  humane  mind, which  ads  according  to  its 
Idea's  and  motives  without  any  rule  but  confufion  and 
disorder.  To  Anfwer  this  wemuh  fay,  that  this  dis- 
order in  the  words  of  a man  is  a fault  which  weak- 
ens even  the  imprefhon  w hich  elfc  his  paffion  would 
make,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reform  d upon  the 
Stage,  which  buffers  nothing  impeded; tut  in  doing 
of  it  there  ought  to  be  a mixture  cf  the  greateft 
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figures,  that  dill  the  Image  of  the  Motions  of  a 
troubled  Mind  may  remain.  Thus  by  an  orderly 
Method  one  reforms  the  defed  of  Nature  in  her 
Tranfports,  and  by  a fenfible  variety  of  figures,  one 
keeps  fome  refemblance  of  the  diforder  ot  Nature. 
This  is  all  that  I can  fay,  that  is  any  ways  Angular' 
upon  fb  common  a Subject. 


Chapter  the  Seventh. 

Of  tlx  Figures. 

ALL  thofe  ingenious  Varieties  of  Speech  which 
the  Learned  have  invented,  whereby  to  ex* 
prels  their  thoughts  in  a nobler  way  than  the  vulgar, 
and  which  are  call'd  Figures  of  Rhetorick,  are  with- 
out doubt  the  mod  notable  ornaments  of  Difcourfc  ; 
for  by  them  every  thing  appears  to  a greater  advan- 
tage : Tis  they  that  give  the  grace  to  Narrations, 
probability  to  all  other  reafonings , and  drength  to 
the  padions,  and  without  them  all  our  Difcourles  are 
low,  mean,  and  popular,  difagreeable,  and  without 
efFed.  Therefore  the  bed  Advice  one  can  give  to  a 
Poet,  is,  that  he  fhould  be  perfed  in  the  knowledg  of 
the  Figures,  by  dudying  carefully  what  the  Profef- 
fors  of  Rhetorick  have  writ  on  that  Subjed,  and 
which  we  fhall  not  here  repeat : Yet  let  him  remem' 
ber,  that  ’tis  not  enough  to  read  and  know  their 
names  and  didindions,  but  let  him  diligently  exa- 
mine their  Energy,  and  what  EfFed  they  are  like  to 
produce  upon  the  Stage : Neither  ought  that  to  fuf*- 
nee  without  knowing,  and  that  particularly,  how  to 
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apply  them,  and  vary  them,  to  produce  the  Effe£t 
we  have  obferv’din  the  precedent  Chapter  ; he  muft 
know  when  to  ufe  the  impetuous  ones,  and  when  to 
employ  the  milder,  fuchas  Ironies,  according  to  the 
diverfity  of  his  Subject, and  the  Effedt  he  defires  they 
fhould  produce.  For  Example ; If  it  be  neceflary 
that  an  A&or  fhould  leave  the  Stage  in  a great  rage, 
then  he  muft  be  mov’d  by  degrees,  beginning  by  the 
fofter  Figures,  and  at  Jaft  be  raifed  to  the  higheft 
Tranfports  a Soul  is  capable  of ; but  if  on  the  con- 
trary an  Acftor  is  to  grow  calm  before  he  goes  off, 
then  ’tis  beft  beginning  with  violent  Figures, and  fuch 
as  moft  exprefs  the  impetuofity  of  a difturb’d  Mind, 
till  by  little  and  little  he  becomes  more  moderate, 
and  gives  room  to  ufe  gentler  Expreflions.  To  make 
our  Poet  expert  in  this,  he  ought,  befides  reading  of 
the  Antients,  to  frequent  the  Stage  much  ; for  there, 
much  better  than  in  Books,  he  may  obferve  good  or 
ill  Figures,  and  when  they  are  well  or  ill  plac'd,  and 
to  help  him  a little,  I will  communicate  thofe  Ob- 
fervations  I my  felf  have  made. 

Firft,  He  will  difeover  that  which  I have  faid 
elfewhere,  which  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  exprefled 
without  Figures  upon  the  Stage:  And  if  the  fimpleft 
Shepherdsare  clothed  in  Silk,  and  wear  Silver  Sheep- 
hooks,  every  thing  they  fay  ought  likewife  to  be 
adorn’d,  and  have  its  grace,  even  fo  much,  that  thofe 
very  things  which  feem  leaft  capable  of  that  Imbel- 
!ifhment,muft  be  order’d  with  fo  much  imperceptible 
Art,  that  no  Figures  appear,  and  yet  be  there  fecretly 
and  nicely  applyed  ; for  if  Poetry  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Figures,  the  Stage  is  its  Throne,  from  whence  it  con- 
veys by  appearances  well  managed  by  him  that 
fpeaks,  Sentiments  into  the  Soul  of  the  hearers, which 
are  not  really  in  his.  [G  a]  But 
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But  let  him  obfervelikewife,  that  as  there  is  great 
difference  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  they  have 
alfo  their  different  Figures.  Tragedy,  as  it  is  always 
ferious  and  great,  employs  none  but  noble  Figure*, 
which  draw  their  force  from  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Stage,  and  when  we  mingle  Allufions,  or  Antiffiefes, 
or  Equivocal, Proverbial  ways  of  fpeaking,  it  degene- 
rates immediately, and  lofes  all  itsMajeffy.  Tis  quite 
otherwife  with  Comedy,  which  having  none  but 
vulgar  Sentiments,  it  rejedts  not  T rover bs,  nor  any 
thing  that  may  contribute  to  make  a Jeff,  that  being 
its  Charadfer,  andthebeft  part  of  its  Ornaments ; nay, 
"tis  hard  Comedy  ffiould  rife  without  a fall,  for  no 
foonerdoes  it  aim  at  folid  Difcourfes,  or  Figures  fit 
for  Tragedy,  but  we  laugh  it  out  of  doors,  as  we 
would  do  a Chambermaid  that  ffiould  talk  nothing 
but  Romance ; therefore ’tis  hard  that  the  Figures  for 
one  ofthefe  Poems  ffiould  be  aptly  ufedin  the  other 
without  great  warinefs,  and  that  Plautus  has  done  in 
fome  of  his  Plays  with  fuccefs, 

Befides,  among  thofe  Figures  which  are  great  and 
ferious,  the  Poet  may  obferve  fome  to  be  fitter  for 
the  Stage  than  others.  For  Example,  Apoflrophes , 
which  I have  always  obferv’d  to  do  very  well ; for 
they  fuppofe  either  a true  perfon  who  is  abfent  to  be 
prefent,  or  fome  feigned  perfon  which  is  but  in  the 
Idxa  of  Fiction,  fuch  as  Ve rtuey  ones  Country  ; and 
thereupon  the  Actor  talks  to  them  as  prefent,  which 
is  extremely  Theatral,  becaufe  it  makes  two  perfons 
where  there  is  but  one  ; and  though  the  deceit  is  vi- 
fible  enough,  yet  being  an  effect  of  the  paffion  of 
the  Actor,  it  carrys  along  with  it  the  Imagination  of 
the  Audience,  and  that  particularly  when  he  that 
fpeaks  is  alone  5 for  then  there  can  be  no  miltake  in 

the 
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the  Mind  of  the  Spectators  ; for  5tis  plain,  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  Aftor  fpeaks,  is  a Fiction  of  his 
own  brain,  Lis  Difcourle  not  being  applicable  to  any 
other.  Monfieur  Corneille  ufes  this  Figure  frequently, 
and  Stibhnus  efteems  extremely  the  complaints  of 
Hecuba  in  the  Troades  of  pMripides,  by  reafon  of 
this  Figure,  which  is  there  frequently  and  beautifully 
made  ufe  of  But  in  the  practice  of  this  there  are 
two  faults  to  be  avoided  ; the  firft  is  not  to  have  it 
too  often,  for  then,  befides  the  want  of  variety,  which 
argues  want  of  Invention  to  pleafe  ; it  grows  like- 
wife  troublefom,  by  making  too  many  imaginary 
perfons,  and  in  this  kind  one  of  our  Authors  was 
faulty,  who  in  the  fame  Play,  and  that  a piece  of  no 
great  length  made  an  A£hor  fpeak  at  leafl  a dozen 
times  to  Heaven.  The  other  fault  to  be  avoided  is, 
that  an  Afror  fpeakingto  a King,  a Father,  a Judge, or 
fome  perfon  to  whom  refped  is  due,  ought  not  to 
fall  into  a long  Apoflrophe  to  an  Imaginary  perfon,  be- 
eaufe  it  is  againftthe  Rules  of  decency,  that  a man 
fhould  leave  addrelling  to  a perfon  of  Authority,  to 
talk  to  a thing  abfent,  or  a Chymera  of  his  own  brain; 
not  but  that  if  it  were  extreme  iliort,  and  the  Dif- 
courfe  prefently  continued  to  the  perfon  prefent,  it 
might  very  well  pafs ; as  in  this  Example. 

Q jSJaturel  who  knowefl  how  true  I have  always 
been  to  thy  Sentiments,  Jpeak  here  in  my  defence. 

And  then  continuing  and  addreffing  to  his  Father, 
fay, 

57T  (be , O my  Father , that  mufl  juftife  what  I have 
done , &X. 

By  this  flight  the  Figure  brings  force  and  variety 
to  the  Difcourfe,  and  yet  does  nothing  againfl  the 
Laws  of  Refpebt,  fo  /mail  a Tranfport  being  very 

allowable 
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allowable  to  a man  pafiionate  and  innocent,  and  the 
quick  return  brings  all  things  in  order  again. 

Profopopceas  quite  contrary  are  very  unlucky  upon 
the  Stage  ; for  though,  as  well  as  Apoflrophes , that 
Figure  luppofes  perfons  that  are  not, and  makes  dumb 
things  fpeak,  yet  it  generally  creates  confufion,  be- 
caufe  the  Adfor  already  represents  a perfon  that  is  not, 
and  this  perfon  reprefented  makes  another  feign’d 
perlon  fpeak  by  his  mouth,  which  makes  a double 
Fi&ion,  and  much  obfcurity ; for  very  few  of  the 
Audience  are  either  able,  or  attentive  enough  to  ob- 
ferve  the  Adtors  pafsing  from  his  own  Difcourfe,  to 
that  of  the  fuppos’d  perfon  in  this  Figure,  the  leaft 
noife,  or  other  diverfion  at  that  time  being  enough  to 
make  them  lofe  the  Chain,  and  fo  confound  the  Dif- 
courfes  attributed  to  the  feign’d  perfon  by  Frcfopop<eay 
with  thofe  that  the  Aftor  makes  in  his  own  perfon. 

I dare  affirm  befides,  that  to  the  people  the  beauty 
of  this  Figure  is  not  fenfible  upon  the  Stage,  but  ra- 
ther troublefom,  becaufe  of  their  want  of  skill  and 
application  to  diflinguifh  things.  For  Example  ; They 
fee  an  A&or  who  ad:s  the  King,  and  are  poffefl  that 
all  that  he  fays  is  the  Difcourfe  of  the  King  he  repre- 
fents ; fo  that  if  he  comes  to  make  a Profopop&a, 
by  fuppofing  that  either  Vertue,  or  Love,  or  Such  like 
things  fpeak  to  him, they  are  mightily  puzzled,*  for, 
though  they  have  fenfe  enough  to  know  that  this 
fpeech  of  Love  or  Vertue  does  nor  properly  belong 
to  the  King,  yet  they  penetrate  not  the  Myftery  of 
that  double  Fi<3ion  of  a King  reprefented,  andfpeak- 
ing  by  the  mouth  of  an  Aftor,  and  of  Vertue  like  wife 
fpeaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  fame  King ; therefore 
this  Figure  is  to  be  avoided,  and  cannot  well  be 
brought  upon  the  Stage,  or  ifit  is  fbmetimes,  it  muft 

be 
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be  in  Narrations,  and  then  it  mud  be  very  diort,  or 
in  Sohloojues , otherwife  called  Monologues , where  the 
Poet  mud  ufe  much  Indudry  to  fliew  what  the  thing 
is  he  feigns,  and  makes  fpeak  in  the  Trofopopaa,  that 
fo  there  may  be  no  obfcurity  nor  room  for  midake, 
neither  is  he  to  judge  of  the  ufe  of  this  Figure  by  its 
being  employed  in  Epick  Poems  and  Orations ; for 
they  being  generally  deugn'd  to  be  read  at  leifure,  it 
is  eafie  upon  any  obfcurity  to  look  back  and  difco- 
ver  where  the  difficulty  lyes  ;but  in  the  Stage  w here 
the  bed  part  of  the  Audience  is  made  up  of  the  un- 
learned, and  where  the  thing  paffes  in  Difcourfe  ofa 
fudden  without  repeal,  there  is  no  remedy  for  thofe 
who  are  once  fallen  into  obfcurity,  but  to  remain  in 
it ; and  in  Orations,  the  obfcurity  cannot  be  fo  great, 
becaufe  there  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  makes  no  double 
Ficdion,  and  fo  is  eafily  underdood. 

Irony  is  a Drammatick  Figure,  and  of  its  own  na- 
ture very  Theatral ; for  by  faying  in  jed  or  fcorn 
the  contrary  of  that  which  it  really  means,  it  carrys 
a kind  of  difguife,  and  makes  an  agreeable  Effecd. 

Exclamations  are  extreme  proper  for  the  Stage,  as 
being  the  marks  of  a Mind  much  mov’d  withpalsion. 

Hyperbole  is  of  the  fame  rank,  becaufe  the  words 
there  carrying  ones  Imagination  further  than  their 
natural  fenfe,  it  is  fitted  for  the  Stage  where  all 
things  are  to  be  magnified, as  if  it  were  continual  In- 
chantment  and  lllufion. 

Interrogation,  which  Scaliger  fays  is  only  a Figure 
by  ufe,  and  not  of  its  own  nature,  is  like  wife  the 
mark  of  an  agitated  Mind,  and  by  confequent  Thea* 
tral. 

And  amorigd  them  all,  certainly  Imprecation  will 
be  judg’d  Theatral,  as  being  the  EfFe<d  of  a violent 
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i ranfporf,  and  its  Difcourfe  ought  to  be  impetuous, 
withhold  exprefsions,  and  words  full  of  Extremes, 
This  I think  may  fuffice  for  our  Poer,  without 
making  an  unneceflary  repetition  of  vvhat  the  Rheto- 
ricians may  have  taught  him,  and  which  he  may 
read  with  great  profit  in  Scaliger  s Poeticks, 


Hough  I have  not  met  with  the  word  Mono 


logue  amongft  Antient  Authors,  who  have 
treated  ofthe  Stage  ; and  that  Scaliger  himfelf,  w ho 
has  not  forgot  any  curiofity  upon  this  Subject,  has 
nothing  of  it;  I fhall  not  neverthelels  forbear  to  lay 
fomething  of  it  according  to  the  meaning  of  our  Mo- 
dern Poets. 

T o begin  therefore  by  a neceffary  Obfervation  we 
mult  not  confound  th zMonodia  of  the  Antients  with 
that  which  we  call  now  Monologue-,  for  though  the 
frft  is  feme  piece  of  Poetry7,  fung  or  recited  by  one 
man  alone,  yet  cuflom  has  fixt  its  fignification  to 
thofe  Funeral  Songs  which  w;ere  fung  by  one  of  the 
Quire,  in  honour  ofthe  Dead  ; and  his  thought  that 
the  Mufician  Olympus  was  the  firft  that  us’d  it,  in 
memory  and  favour  of  Python,  as  Ar/floxeues  af- 
firms ; which  makes  me  wonder  at  ore  of  our  Mo- 
dern Authors,  who  fays,  that  the  Mono  Pi  a was  a 
Poem  compos’d  under  the  name  of  one  perfon,  fuch 
ts  the  C a fj  an  dr  a of  JLj  ccphron. 

Bcfides,  there  are  among  the  Learned  feme  who 
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will  not  receive  the  Greek  word  for  a Dif*  curie  made 
by  one  man  by  ijimidf,  but  fay  it  means  a Difcourie 
in  every  thing  one  and  like  its  ielf  without  variety. 

For  my  part  1 believe  that  in  our  time  ive  have 
call’d  Monologues  that  which  the  Antients  call’d  the 
Difcourfeofa  Angle  perl  on  Moncprofvpon,  as  many 
Eclogues  both  Greek  and  Latine,  and  many  Difcour- 
fes  of  the  Chorus  A in  Plays,  which  Stiilinus  calls 
Mo  nodi  as ) as  the  Difccurfe  of  Fldlra  alone  in  Euri- 
pides, and  another  of  the  fame  in  Sophocles , though 
ihe  fpeaks  in  the  prefence  of  the  Quire. 

I confefs  that  it  is  fomerimes  very  pleafant  to  fee  a 
man  upon  the  Stage  lay  open  his  heart,  and  fpeak 
boldly  of  his  molt  fccrct  droughts,  explain  Ins  de 
figns,  and  give  a vent  to  all  that  his  paflion  fuggeils  ; 
but  without  doubt  it  is  very  hard  to  make  an  Aftor 
do  it  with  probability. 

The  Antients  could  not  bring  in  tliefc  Monologues 3 
becaufe  of  the  Chorus,  which  never,  cr  veryfeldom 
left  the  Stage  ; and  except  that  Monologue  which 
A jax  in  Sophocles  makes  at  the  corner  of  a Wood  up' 
on  the  point  of  killing  himfelf  while  the  Chorus  was 
gone  out  to  look  for  him  ; I do  not  believe  there  is 
any  other  in  the  Five  and  thirty  Greek  Tragedies 
which  are  left.  I know  very  well  that  in  many  Scenes 
there  is  but  one  Aft  or  nam’d  ; but  if  we  obferve  nar- 
rowly, we  ilia  11  always  find  tliat  he  is  not  alone  up- 
on the  Stage,  and  that  his  Difcourfe  is  directed  to 
fome  that  follow  him,  though  they  are  notfet  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Scenes. 

As  for  Trologues,  they  are  indeed  made  by  one 
fingle  Aftor,  but  not  in  the  nature  of  Monologues;  ’tis 
a thing  by  it  felf,  which  indeed  among  the  Antients 
was  one  pare  of  the  Drammatick  Poem,  but  no:  of 
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the  Theatral  Action  ; his  a Difcourfe  made  to  the 
Spectators,  to  inftrud:  them  of  the  Story  which  be- 
gun amongft  the  Antients  as  foon  as  the  Chorus  came 
on. 

The  two  Latine  Comick  Poets  have  many  Mono- 
logues in  all  their  Plays,  fome  of  them  are  brought 
in  properly  and  according  to  reafon,  others  nor.  I 
ihall  not  here  make  anyCriticifm  upon  them, but  give 
my  Opinion  what  Rules  are  to  be  obferv’d  to  make 
a Monologue  with  probability. 

Fir  ft  of  all, an  Abler  muft  never  make  a Monologue* 
while  he  addrelles  himfelf  to  the  Audience,  with  a 
defign  to  inform  them  of  Something  they  are  to 
know  ; but  there  mud  be  found  out  Something  in  the 
Truth  of  the  Adlion  that  may  be  colourable  to  make 
him  fpeak  in  that  manner.  Hlfe  ’Tis  a fault  in  the  Re- 
presentation, of  which  both  ‘Plautus  and  Terence 
are  gui’ty. 

S econdiy,  When  he  that  thinks  he  Speaks  alone  is 
over  heard  by  chance,  by  Some  other  he  muft  then 
be  reputed  to  Speak  Softly,  becauSe  it  is  not  probable 
that  a man  by  himfelf  Should  Speak  So  loud  as  Players 
mull  do  to  be  heard  by  the  Audience.  I confefs  in- 
deed with  Scaliger , that  this  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  Stage,  which  muft  be  excus  'd  only  by  the  need' 
Sty  of  Representation,  it  being  impossible  to  repre- 
sent the  thoughts  of  a man  otherwise  than  by  his 
words  ; but  that  which  makes  this  fault  the  more  ap- 
parent, is,  when  another  Ablor  hears  all  that  that 
man  Says,  who  Speaks  alone ; and  though  it  may  hap- 
pen that  a man  may  fpeak  aloud  of  that  which  he 
ought  only  to  think,  and  which  he  intends  only  to 
Say  to  himfelf,  yet  that  being  a grofs  Imprudence, 
ought  not  to  be  represented  upon  the  Stage. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  in  thefe  Cafes  one  mud  either  find  out 
a probable  reafon  to  make  the  Adtor  fpeak  aloud, 
which  is  very  hard  to  do,  or  ellb  the  Poet  ought  to 
ufe  fuch  Art  in  theCompofition  of  the  Monologue^  as 
that  the  Adtor  Ihould  fometimes  raife  his  voice  in 
laying  certain  words  only,  and  fpeak  with  a low 
voice  in  others,  that  fo  the  Adler  who  is  within  hear- 
ing might  be  fuppos’d  to  hear  fome  Ipoke  with  paf 
fion,  arid  not  the  others,  as  being  fpoke  loftly,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  otlier  Actor  upon  what  he  does 
hear  might  make  fome  Exclamations,  and  feem  con- 
cern’d that  he  could  not.  hear  the  red.  Nay,  when 
the  Aclor,  who  Ihould  fpeak  the  Monologue , ihould 
fpeak  foftly,  then  the  other  Adlor  ihould  obferve  all 
his  Addons, as  of  a man  much  taken  up  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  in  a deep  iludy ; and  it  may  be  this 
way  the  probability  of  the  Stage  might  be  preferv’d 
with  fome  addition  of  ornament  to  the  Scene  in  hand; 
but  to  execute  this  well,  one  mud  not  meet  with 
proud, impertinent  Players, who  taking  no  Advice  but 
from  their  own  Ignorance  and  prefumption,  think 
they  perform  all  things  admirably  well;  for  a Scene 
of  this  nature  would  hardly  fucceed, except  as  docile 
Adors  as  thofe  of  the  new  Company  of  the  Mareft 
were  wont  to  be,  undertook  it. 

The  third  Obfervation  about  Monologues , is  to 
make  them  fo,  as  not  to  chock  the  probability  of  the 
circumdances  oftime&  placeTor  Example;  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  put  a Monologue  in  the  mouth  of  a Ge- 
neral of  an  Army,  who  Ihould  be  in  the  m/ddle  of  a 
Town  jud  dorm’d  by  his  Army.  There  would  be 
jikewife  little  probability  if  a Lover  ihould  hear  of 
fome  great  danger  his  Midrefs  were  in,  and  in  dead 
of  running  to  her  relief,  ihould  dand  dill  and  make 
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a long  complaint  again il  the  Stars,  he  would  be  as 
little  forgiven  in  the  Reprefentation,as  in  the  Reality  ; 
fo  that  in  a word,  all  that  can  be  done,  is  fli!l  to 
keep  to  the  Rules  of  probability  and  decency  as  the 
only  Guide  of  the  Stage. 


Chapter  the  Ninth. 

Of  a.  Partes,  or  Vijcourfes  made  to  ones  f elf  in  the 
pre fence  of  others. 

IT  often  happens  upon  the  Stage,  that  one  Party 
fpeaks  in  the  prefence  of  another  who  hears  and 
fees  him,  and  that  neverthelefs  his  words  reprefent 
fome  thought  known  to  no  body  but  himfelf 

There  are  very  few’  of  thofe  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Greek  Poets,  and  except  a Verfe  or  tw7o  that  the 
Chorus  fpeaks  after  fome  long  Difcourfe  of  an  Adtor  ; 
or  when  a new  Adtor  comes  upon  the  Stage,  I do  not 
know  of  any  other  Example,  and  this  may  ferve  to 
give  us  a hint  how  cautious  we  are  to  be  in  obferving 
the  probability  of  the  Stage,  fince  in  a matter  of  for 
ty  Poems  they  have  fo  rarely  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
prefenting  a man’s  fecret  thoughts  by  words  fpoke 
aloud. 

The  Romans  have  taken  much  more  licence  in  this 
kind;Terencenoz  quite  fo  much  as  PGrt/ovwho  makes 
a partes  very  frequently,  and  often  imrjlerably  ab- 
furd.  Seneca  the  Tragedian  is  not  more  regulat  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  of  die  Rules  of  the  Stage ; for 
in  his  Agamemnon,  Cljtemneflra  makes  an  a parte  of 
feventeen  Verfes.  Our  Moderns,  who  have  imita- 
ted 
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ted  the  Antients  much  more  in  their  faults,  than  in 
their  Excellencies,  make  likewife  filch  abfurd  a par- 
tes, that  the  mod  grofs  among  the  common  people 
can  hardly  bear  them. 

I know  that  thofe  a partes  do  fomctimes  make 
very  good  fport  upon  the  Stage,  and  ’tis  often  necef 
iary  to  introduce  them  to  make  known  to  the  Spe- 
ctators fome  fecret  thought  of  fome  ACtor,  without 
which  they  would  be  in  the  dark : As  for  Example  ; 
When  an  ACtor  diflembles,  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
feems  a little  hard  to  conceive  (though  Scal/ger  by  a 
great  Indulgence  for  the  Stage  allows  it)  that  an  ACtor 
\hall  fpeak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Audience, 
and  yet  not  be  over-heard  by  another  ACtor  who 
Hands  by  him ; and  that  which  is  worfe  is,  that  to 
feign  he  does  not  hear  him,  he  is  forc’d  to  make 
twenty  ridiculous  Grimaces.  Let  us  fee  therefore  if 
by  Art  we  can  any  ways  render  thefe  a partes , 
if  not  entirely  probable,  at  lead  fupportable  to  the 
Stage. 

In  order  to  this  I divide  them  into  three  forts*  the 
firft,  when  two  ACtors,  each  of  them  at  one  corner 
of  the  Stage  fpeak  as  it  were  to  themfelves  of  their 
own  concerns,  making  as  if  they  did  neither  fee  nor 
hear  one  another. 

The  fecond  fort  is,  when  one  ACtor  fpeaks,  fup- 
pofing  the  other  ACtor  whom  he  fees  and  hears,  not 
to  fee  nor  hear  him. 

The  third  fort  is,  when  both  Actors  hearing  and 
feeing  one  another,  one  of  them  for  fome  fudden 
confideration,  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  not  heard  by  the 
other. 

Now,  to  order  it  fo  in  all  thefe  occafions,  that  the 
Spectators  Judgment  (hall  not  be  chock’d  by  any  im- 

pro- 
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probability,!  have  bethought  my  felf  what 

done. 


might  be 


bird  then,  an  a parte  ought  to  be  very  Ihort,  and 
contain  ver)  few  words  ; particularly,  when  in  all 
the  rell  of  the  Addon  both  Adors  lee  and  hear  one 
another  ; and  indeed  about  half  a fcore,  or  a dozen 
words,  or  one  Verfe,  are  the  meafure  of  a juft 
a parte ; the  bed  of  all  is  an  a parte  of  one  word,  be- 
caule  even  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  word  may 
flip  from  us, and  not  be  over-heard  by  him  that  fpeaks 
to  us : But  long  a partes , fuch  as  Plautus  makes,  are 
unexcufable,  bccaule  they  put  the  other  A £1  or  quite 
out  of  countenance,  and  make  him,  that  he  knows 
not  at  lad  what  pofiure  to  be  in,  to  make  the  Audi- 
ence believe  he  does  not  hear  the  other,  who  fpeaks 
aloud  fo  long,  and  fo  near  him. 

Befides,  one  muff  rake  ones  time  very  well  to 
make  an  a parte.  An  Actor  who  is  ferious  in  talk- 
ing, not  being  lightly  to  be  interrupted  by  another, 
without  fome  probable  colour  for  his  hopping  in  the 
middle  of  a Difcourfe,  which  mud  give  the  other 
who  is  to  make  the  a parte , an  opportunity  to 
make  it  handfomly ; and  it  he  that  is  fpcaking  does 
as  it  were  interrupt  himfelf,by  faying  fome  thing  foft- 
ly,  which  ought  not  to  be  over-heard,  he  that 
hearkens  mud  wonder  at  his  ceafmg  to  fpeak,  and 
either  know  or  think  he  ghcflesthe  true  reafon  of  it, 
for  elfe  it  would  be  unnatural  that  a man  fhould 
fpeak  and  be  filent  by  fits,  and  they  that  dand  by, 
neither  befurprSz’d  at  it,  nor  ghefs  at  the  caufe.  The 
Poet  therefore  mud  take  either  the  time  of  an  Ex- 
clamation, or  fome  fuch  other  Figure,  whereby  an 
Actor  may  be  fuppofd  to  be  in  a condition  not  to 
fpeak  for  fome  moments,  nor  to  hearken  to  what 

another 
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another  fays,  and  at  that  time  a few  words,  or  half 
a Verfe  may  be  put  in  another  A e tors  mouth,  to 
make  a realbnable  a parte.  If  it  happens  fo  that  the 
time  in  which  one  Accor  makes  his  a parte , is  fcn- 
fible  to  tiie  other,  he  mult  fay  fame  word  that 
marks  his  aftonilhment  of  the  others  diilractfulnef;, 
either  feigning  that  he  did  not  hear  him  well,  or 
miftook  him,orfo.  We  have  an  Example  of  tills  in 
Tlautus’s  Mojle !lariay  where  Tr  anion  having  made 
an  a parte , Theuropides  asks  him  wiut  ic  is  he 
mumbles  to  himfelf,  which  Ihews  the  Slave  to  have 
lpoke  fofdy.  The  fame  Poet  does  the  like  in  his  Au- 
lularia , where  Staphila  having  faid  afide,  that  I he 
had  rather  he  hangd  than  ferve  any  longer  fuch  a co- 
vetous,mad  Fellow  as  Euclio:  Euclio  anfvvers,  See  how 
this  Jade  murmurs  fomething  to  her  [elf. 


When  two  Adtors  fee  not  one  another,  and  each 
of  them  make  an  a parte , one  of  them  mult  ftill  be 
flip  pos’d  to  be  fometimes  filent.  For  Example  ; If  a 
Lover  be  to  make  a complaint  in  fome  folitary  place, 
where  another  Lady  comes  to  look  fomething  Ihe 
has  loft,  I think  the  Lover  ought  to  be  in  fome  great 
Extacy  or  grief  to  give  the  Lady  time  to  fpeak,  and 
then  the  Lady 'ought  to  be  employ’d  in  looking  what 
flic  came  for,  to  giveahe  Lover  time  to  continue  his 
complaint,  and  then  thefe  a partes  may  be  longer 
than  the  ordinary  ones. 

There  are  fome  occafions  where  they  may  be 
yet  longer ; as  if  one  of  the  Adfors  does  not  fee  the 
other,  and  is  doing  fomething  which  requires  fome 
time,  he  that  fees  him,  without  being  feen,  may 
make  a Difcourfe  that  fhall  laft  as  long  as  his  AdHon. 
For  Example  ; If  a covetous  man  tell  his  money,  the 
Thief that  fees  him  may  make  an  a parte , that  fhall 
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lad  all  that  time;  nay  it  is  necefiary  there  fhould  be  - 
one  then,  there  being  no  greater  fault  upon  the 
Stage  than  to  have  it  blent;  and  whatfoever  is  doing, 
feme  body  or  other  mud  fpeak,  and  there  is  to  be 
no  cebation  of  that,  but  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Ad'S; 
nay,  if  Something  falls  out  in  the  Play,  that  may 
icem  naturally  to  drike  them  all  dumb,  yet  one 
Abhor  ought  to  be  kept  on  purpofe  to  lay  fomething 
of  their  filencc,  led  the  Action  Should  ceale  in  the 
middle  of  an  Abb  or  Scene. 

From  thefe  general  Obfervations,  the  Poet  may 
eafily  govern  himfelf  fo  as  to  make  a judicious  a par- 
te ; but  if  he  defires  more  light  upon  this  SubjebF, 
let  him  read  Mon  fie  ur  de  la  Menardiere , in  his  fixth 
Chapter  of  his  Poeticks,  where  he  makes  many  ju- 
dicious Remarks ; only  I cannot  agree  to  two  Ob- 
fervations he  makes  ; the  fird  is,  when  he  fays  that 
Poets  might  make  more  reafonable  a partes  fit  it  were 
written  on  one  fide  of  the  Stage.  For  Example  ; TJjis 
is  the.  Louvre, and  on  the  other  tide, This  is  the  Palace 
Royal;  for  the  Stage  cannot  comprehend  two  places 
fo  far  didant  from  cue  another.  I thought  at  my 
fird  reading  him,  that  it  was  a raillery  he  made  up- 
on our  Modern  Poets  abfurdities,  but  having  after- 
wards oblerv’d  that  in  the  eighth  Chapter  he  makes 
his  Stage  contain  a whole  City,  I faw  he  w'as  in  ear- 
ned. The  other  thing  in  which  we  difagree  is,  that 
he  cites  Scahger  in  the  one  and  twentieth  Book  of 
his  Poeticks,  to  fhew  that  he  condemns  all  a partes 
upon  the  Stage  ; for  Scaliger  in  that  place  does  not 
fay  one  word  of  it;  lie  delcribes  in  that  Chapter  the 
Theatre  of  the  Anticnts,  and  having  Spoke  of  the 
Scene,  which  reprefented  the  A (dors  Ffoufes,  and  of 
the  Frofcenion,  or  Forefcene,  where  they  appear’d; 

and 
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and  of  the  Orcheftra  deffgn’d  for  the  Mufick  and 
Dancers,  he  reproaches  the  French  Nation  with  fo 
grofs  an  Ignorance  in  his  time,  that  they  had  not  fo 
much  as  a Painted  Cloth  or  1’anging  to  hide  thofe 
Things  and  A 61  ors  which  were  not  to  be  feen  : And 
thefe  are  his  Words. 

In  France,  fays  he,  they  Aft  Flays  fo,  that  all 
things  are  expos'd  to  the  Eyes  of  the  Speftators ; all 
the  Decorations  appear  upon  the  Stage,  the  Actors  ne- 
ver ft ij appear  ; onely  thofe  that  are  filent , are  repu- 
ted aljent : But  certainly  it  mufl  le  very  ridiculous , 
that  the  Spectators  fhould  know  that  you  hear  and fee, 
and  pet  you  your  fe  If  fhould  not  hear  nor  fee  what  is 
faid  of  you  m your  own  prefence,  as  if  you  were  not 
where  you  are  : jVhereas  the  true  Art  of  the  Poet  is 
to  fujpend  ire  Attention  of  the  Audience,  and  make 
them  alwa\ » expeft  Jome  Novelty  ; hut  there,  far  from 
that , Satiety  is  upon  one , before  ones  Appetite  is 
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Thus  it  that  Scaliger  deferibes  the  old  French 
Stage  ; which  1 have  alledg’d  elfewhere,to  prove  the 
difference  between  that  and  c ur  Stage, as  it  is  brought 
to  Ferfe&ion  at  this  time,  and  to  what  Splendour 
it  might  F-e  brought,  by  following  the  Example  of 
the  An«u'uts.  But  Scaliger  s Deffgn,  as  it  appears, 
W7as  not  here  to  fpeak  of  ill  Apartes,  as  may  appear 
to  any  who  ihall  carefully  read  what  he  writes  there 
of  the  Fabrick  of  the  Ancient  Theatres. 


Nunc  in  Gallic 
it  a agunt  fabu- 
las,  ut  omnia  jn 
confpeftu  [int, 
univtrfm  appa- 
ratus difpofitis 
fublimibusfedi- 
bus ; Perftiue 
ip(<e  nunquam 
difeedunt,  qui 
filent  pro  abfen- 
tibws  habentur. 
At  enim  vtro 
pmidiculnm 
ibi  fpettatorem 
vidert  te  audi- 
re,&  te  vidert, 
teipfum  non  au- 
dire  qua  alius 
coram  te  de  te 
loquatur : quafi 
ibi  non  fis  ubi 
es.  Cum  tarneit 
maxima  Poet* 
vis  fit  [ufpende- 
re  animos,atqut 
eos facer  e femper 
expedantes.  At 
hie  tibi  novum 
fit  nihil,  ut  pri- 
iis  fatietasfub- 
repat , quamob- 
npat  fames. 
Seal.  I.1.C.2U 
Poet . 
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Chapter  the  Tenth. 


Of  the  Aits. 


w 


E call  Aft  that  Fifth  part  of  a Drammatick 
Poem  which  is  begun  and  ended  with  Mu- 


Tick,  and  confifts,  in  our  Plays,  of  about  Three 
hundred  Verfes,  or  thereabouts.  The  ancient  Greek 
Poets  knew  not  the  Name,  though  they  had  the 
Thing ; for  their  Epifodes  (which,  according  to  Art- 
Jlotle , were  that  which  was  contained  between  two 
Singings  of  the  Chorus)  was  the  fame  thing,  and  our 
Mufick  anfwers  their  Chorus.  The  Rowans  have  had 
the  Word,  (as  we  from  them)  but  not,  I believe,  al- 
ways ; for  at  firft  it  fignified  a whole  Play,  as  the 
Word  Dramma  did  among  the  Greeks  : but,  I believe, 
when  Comedy  came  to  lofe  its  Chorufes , and  had 
nothing  left  but  Dancing,  Mufick,  and  Buffooning, 
for  Interludes,  then  the  Poets  bethought  themfelves 
to  diftinguifh  their  Plays  by  Ads,  for  to  take  off 
the  Confufion  that  muff  elfe  have  been  in  reading 
of  them.  And  this,  I think,  hapned  but  late  nei- 
ther ,*  for  we  fee  nothing  of  it  in  thofe  who  were 
m-t  minor,  Contemporaries  with  Terence.  Horace  is,  I think. 


’ Drammatick  Poets,  does  not  give  us  the  leaf!  hint, 
from  which  we  might  conjedure,  that  this  Diftim 
dion  was  known  in  his  time.  But  fince  the  Greeks 
have  had  the  Thing,  I will  treat  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Ads,  without  examining  in  what  time,  or  how  it 


Fabuia,  q**  well  for  the  Diftindion  as  Number  ; and  tis  won- 
pofci vuit  & _ derful  that  Athemeus  , who  cites  fo  many  Greek 


came  by  that  Name. 
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Firft  then,  we  muft  know,  that  Poets  have  gene 
rally  agreed,  that  all  Drammas  regularly  fhould  have 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  Five  ACts : And  the  Proof 
.of  this  is  in  the  general  Obfervation  of  it  ; but  for 
the  Reafon,  I do  not  know  whether  there  be  any 
founded  in  Nature.  Rhetorick  has  this  advantage 
over  Poetry  in  the  Parts  of  Oration,  that  the  Exord \ 
Narration , Confirmation , and  Peroration,  mg,  founded 
upon  a way  of  Difcourfing  natural  to  all  Men  ; for 
every  one  always  makes  fome  little  Preface,  then 
paffes  to  the  thing  he  has  to  fay,  which  he  confirms 
by  Reafon,  and,  as  he  makes  an  end,  endeavours  to 
gain  the  Favour  of  thofe  that  hearhim.But  for  the  Five 
ACts  of  the  Drammatick  Poem,  they  have  not  been 
fram’d  upon  any  fuch  ground  ; only  they  owe  their 
being  to  the  many  Observations  of  the  Poets,  who 
have  ftudied  to  find  out  what  would  be  moft  agree- 
able to  their  Spectators.  Firft  then,  having  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  poflible  for  their  Spectators  to 
have  a continued  Attention  to  the  Reciting  of  Fifteen 
or  Sixteen  hundred  Verfes,  without  interruption, 
they  ufed  Chorufes  , whofe  Singing  and  Dancing 
eas’d  the  Impatience  of  the  Spectators  , and  put 
them  in  good  humour  to  hear  the  Remainder  of  the 
1 Tdramma : and  for  the  fame  reafon  they  divided  it 
into  Five  Parts,  which  hapned  fo  well,  that  whether 
it  be  that  that  is  a Proportion  that  juft  hits  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Audience,  or  that  by  Cuftom  we  are 
made  Friends  to  it,  ’tis  certain,  that  we  do  not  na- 
turally like  a Play  that  has  more  or  lefs  than  Five 
ACts,  which  divide  the  Time  of  fo  many  Hours  as 
we  can  well  fpare  to  a Diverfion,  without  making 
it  a Toil.  We  fee  by  experience,  that  the  Italian 
Comedians,  who  fail  in  this,  by  making  only  Three 
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Adis,  according  to  their  ill  received  Cuftom,  make 
the  Fird  Ad  lo  very  long,  that  it  is  mod  impor- 
tunately tedious.  I ihould  therefore  advife  the  Poet 
to  make  Five  Ads,  and  each  of  them  of  about  Three 
hundred  Verfes,  or  little  more,  having  always  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  Patience  of  the  Audience  leldom 
reaches  beyond  Sixteen  hundred  Verfes ; and  every 
body  knows,  that  two  of  the  molt  Ingenious  and 
Magnificent  of  our  Plays  have  mifcarried  for  having 
been  too  long  : For  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  fee  the 
Spectators  applaud  a Play  of  a good  juft  Length, 
though  with  fome  Faults,  rather  than  admire  an 
exad  accompliflfd  one,  that  is  too  long.  We  can 
find  Excufes  for  the  Poet  in  any  thing  tlfc ; but 
Wearinefs  and  Satiety  have  that  particular  to  them, 
that  they  make  even  the  bed  things  infupportable 
to  us. 

Let  the  Poet  then  feek  among  the  Ancients  the 
Obfervation  of  this  Rule.  The  Greeks  have  both 
known  and  pradifed  this  Divifion  of  the  Dramma- 
tick  Poem,  but  not  all  alike.  It  is  pretty  apparent 
in  Sophocles  : AEfchylus  had  not  attain’d  in  his  time 
the  exadnefs  of  the  Rules  ; and  as  for  Euripides , 
he  always  does  fo  embarafs  himfelf  with  Prologues, 
that  his  Plays  feem  often  to  have  Six  Acts,  and 
fometimes  Seven.  Befides,  it  feems  that  in  fome 
Plays  the  Chorus  fings  in  the  middle  of  an  Act,  and 
fo  interrupts  the  Sequel ; which  is  confirm’d  by 
Horace,  who  gives  it  for  a Rule,  That  the  Chorus 
fhou’d  fing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  Acts,  that 
is  not  proper  to  the  Subject.  But  this  regards  a 
Criticifm  not  ufeful  in  our  days,  by  which  perhaps 
we  might  doubt  of  the  Choru/es  Tinging  in  the 
middle  of  an  Act  .•  For  either  the  Chorus  did  not 
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ftng,  or  the  Verfes  are  ill  placed  in  our  Impre/fions, 
as  we  can  make  appear  by  divers  Plays  of  Arijio- 
phanes , and  in  rhe  Bacchants  of  Euripides . 

As  for  the  Latin  Tragedies,  which  we  have  under 
the  Name  of  Seneca,  I think  our  Poet  may  forbear 
imitating  them  in  the  Structure,  as  in  all  the  reft, 
except  in  the  Refinednefs  of  the  Thoughts  ? (or  to 
me  nothing  feems  fo  ridiculous,  and  withal  io  te- 
dious, as  to  fee  one  Man  alone  make  an  Act, without 
any  Variety;  and  that  a Ghoft,  a God,  or  fome  He- 
roe,  fhall  make  at  the  fame  time  the  ‘Prologue,  and, 
according  to  Euripides,  an  Act  too. 

It  is  not  fo  eafie  to  give  Advice  about  Ariflopha - 
nes  s Comedies  ; for  they  have  all  of  them  a Pro- 
logue, after  the  way  of  the  Greek  Tragedy;  but  the 
Playsare  not  all  alike:  fome  of  them  are  very  re- 
gular, and  others  fo  full  of  confufion,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  name  the  Acts  diftinctly ; as  in  that  called 
The  Birds , where  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  the  firft 
Singing  of  the  Chorus , nor  how  many  Acts  there  is, 
nor  where  the  Second  begins  .*  And  we  fee  that  the 
Interpreters  have  not  marked  the  Acts  in  our  Impref- 
fions,  finding  them  too  much  out  of  order  to  be  ea- 
fily  methodiz’d.  Though,  I think,  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty has  been,  either  out  of  the  Licence  of  old  or 
middle  Comedy,  or  by  the  Corruption  of  the  Co- 
pies, which  Time  partly  difperfed,  and  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Compilers  and  Printers  has  ill  re-eiiablifh’d. 

Plautus's  Comedies  have  been  liable  to  the  fame 
Misfortunes  in  many  places,  where  there  are  whole 
Scenes  loft,  others  added,  and  Acts  confounded,  as 
in  the  Moftellaria , of  which  the  Scene  which  is  rec- 
koned the  Third  of  the  Firft  Act,  ought  to  be  the 
Firft  of  the  Fourth  : For  after  the  Second  Scene  of 

the 
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tints  animad- 
vert endum,  V- 
bi , & quando 
Sana  vacua  fit 
ab  omnibus 
perfonisut  in  ea 
Chorus  vel  tibi- 
cen  audiri  pof- 
fit,  quod  cum 
vidsrimus , ibi 
a than  finitum 
s(fe  debsmus  ag- 
nofcsre,  &c. 
Donat. in  Andr . 
Team. 
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the  Third  Act,  the  Stage  is  empty,  and  without 
Action  , Theuropides  and  Tranion  entring  into  Si- 
mons Houfe  to  vifit  him,  and  no  other  Actor  re- 
mains upon  the  Stage  ; fo  that  the  Mufick  or  the 
Mimes  ought  to  have  mark’d  the  Interval  of  an  Act 
in  this  place  : but  the  Scene  which  is  counted  for  the 
Second  of  the  Fourth  Act,  ought  to  be  added  to  this, 
which  is  put  for  the  Fird  of  the  Third  Act ; for 
there  is  no  didinbtion  neither  of  Time  nor  Action 
between  them,  the  Stage  having  dill  the  fame  Per- 
fons  prefent,  and  the  fame  Dilcourfes  going  on; 
and  fo  thefe  two  together  mud  make  the  Fird  of  the 
Fourth  Act,  fince  between  that  which  is  put  for  the 
lad  of  the  Third  Acd,  and  thefe  two,  there  is  no  fe- 
paration ; for  Theuropides  is  dill  upon  the  Stage, 
being  neither  gone  off,  nor  come  on  again  : fo  that 
the  Interludes  have  no  time  wherein  they  may  be 
inferted  to  didinguifh  the  Acds. 

As  for  'Terences  Comedies,  they  may  be  a Model 
for  a great  many  things,  to  thofe  who  have  a mind 
to  gain  Reputation,  and  excel  in  this  Art. 

It  has  been  ask’d  fometimes,  When  one  may  fay 
properly,  that  an  Acd  is  finifhed  ? And  it  has  been 
anfwered  by  Donates,  That  it  is  when  the  Stage  is 
empty,  and  without  any  A&or.  But  if  it  were  fo, 
we  might  object,  That  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Players  to  fhorten  or  lengthen  any  Acd  at  their 
pleafure ; for  if  they  did  but  take  away  the  Mufick, 
they  might  appear  one  after  another,  without  ever 
leaving  the  Stage  empty  : And  befides,  when  the 
Scenes  are  broken,  as  they  are  frequently  enough 
in  our  Plays,the  Mufick  might  play,  fince  the  Stage 
would  be  empty.  Therefore,  I think,  that  the  A<d 
ends  not  when  the  Stage  is  without  an  Atdor,  but 
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when  it  is  without  Adion.  And  that  which  makes 
me  fay  fo,  is,  that  I have  obferv’d,  that  among  the 
Ancients  the  Chorus  does  both  fing  and  dance,  and 
the  Mufick  play,  though  there  be  an  Ador  upon  the 
Stage  , which  happens  two  ways  ; the  one,  when 
an  Ador  remains  upon  the  Stage,  but  incapable  of 
Addon,  as  Hecuba  in  Euripides , who  falls  in  a fwoon 
between  the  Firfl  and  Second  Ad  ; and  the  Amphy- 
trio  of  Plautus , furpriz’d  by  a Thunderbolt,  between 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Ad.  The  other  Cafe  is,  when 
the  Ador  which  appears  at  the  end  of  an  Ad  does 
mingle  with  the  Chorus , as  Eletlra  in  the  Intervals 
of  the  Ads  of  the  Orefles  of  Euripides ; and  other 
Adors  in  the  fecond  Iphigenia , and  in  the  Bacchan- 
tes ; this  being  common  enough  to  Tragedy,  Now 
in  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Ador  which  remain'd  upon 
the  Stage  without  Adion,  flopp’d  the  Courfe  of  the 
Theatral  Adion,  and  fo  finifh'd  the  Ad  : And  in 
the  fecond  Cafe,  the  Ador  making  part  of  the  Cho- 
rus , gave  eafily  to  underhand,  that  the  Theatral 
Adion  was  ceas’d,  and  by  confequent  the  Ad  end- 
ed. Therefore  1 am  nor  of  Donatus's  Opinion,  when 
he  writes,  That  the  Reafon  which  oblig'd  Menander 
to  take  away  the  Chorus  from  Comedy , and  like  wife 
forc'd  Poets  to  confound  their  ACls^fo  as  no  body  could 
difiinguifh  them , was,  that  the  Spectators  were  grown 
fo  impatient , that  they  withdrew  as  foon  as  the  Aft  or  s 
difafpear’d  from  of  the  Stage , to  make  room  for  the 
Mufick , which  was  to  mark  the  Interval  of  the  Acts . 
For,  I think,  he  fpoke  as  a Man  not  thorowly  in- 
flructed  in  the  Matters  of  the  Stage.  For  the  Impa- 
tience of  the  Spectators  mult  needs  be  greater,  if 
their  Attention  had  no  cafe  ; and  fall  more,  if  the 
Acts  were  not  broken,  nor  dillinguifh’d,  as  that 

muft 
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muft  be,  if  the  lad  Scene  of  an  Act  was  immediate- 
ly rack’d  to  the  firft  of  the  next ; for  then  the  The- 
atre being  never  without  Actor  or  Action,  you  could 
not  naturally  part  that,  which  was  not  feparated  by 
any  Interval  of  Time.  Befides,  the  Muiick  among 
the  Ancients  was  very  agreeable,  and  did  not,  as 
nowadays,  confift  of  two  or  three  fcurvy  Violins, 
but  was  one  of  the  greateft  Diverfions  of  their  Co- 
medies ; and  the  Mailers  of  thofe  Mufical  Compo- 
fitions  had  their  Names  graven  in  all  Publick  In- 
fcriptions,  with  thofe  of  the  Poet,  and  Chief  Hiflrio 
or  Player. 

To  which,  if  we  add  the  other  Interludes , of 
Mimes  , Dances,  and  Buffooning,  we  may  eafily 
judge,  that  there  was  lefs  reafon  to  be  impatient  in 
the  Intervals  of  the  Acts,  than  in  the  Acts  them- 
felves  ; particularly,  if  fome  fcurvy  Actor  were  to 
come  on  to  fpoil  a Partffuch  as  formerly  was  Pellio , 
who  acted  fo  ill  in  Plautus's  Epidicus , that  the  Poet 
affronted  him  publickly  the  next  day,  when  the 
Bacchides  was  reprefented. 

Befides,  we  do  not  fee  any  where  but  in  Tlautus , 
that  the  Acts  are  not  well  dillinguilh’d  ; (and  in  him 
too  ’tis  the  fault  of  the  Printers.)  Neither  do  I think 
that  his  Plays  were  fo  little  diverting,  as  to  need  fuch 
a fcurvy  Contrivance  to  fix  the  Spectators  Attention; 
for  his  Plays  have  more  Action,  and  are  not  fo  ferT 
ous  as  Terence's , and  always  fucceeded  better  in  the 
Reprefentation,  though  Terence's  pleas’d  the  Reader 
better,  as  having  Paflions  better  govern’d  , more 
elegant  Expreffions,  and  modeller  Characters.  But 
to  come  to  Donat  us  ; he  fhews  himfelf  that  he  was 
not  very  fure  of  what  he  writ,  when  he  adds,  That 
the  Learned  were  not  all  agreed , that  it  was  for  this 
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reafon  that  Menander  took  away  the  Chorus  from 
Comedy,  and  confounded  the  Ads.  Befidcs,  that  which 
makes  me  think  that  he  fpeaks  as  a man  that  did  no;: 
very  well  underdand  the  Stage,  is  v/hat  he  fays  of 
Terences  Eunuchus,  That  the  Ails  at  e there  more  con- 
founded, than  in  any  other  of  his  Flays , and  that  none 
but  the  Learned  can  Fiji itl  off  them  well.  la  which 
(fays  he)  the  Toet  has  made  bat  one  Ail  0 4 . 7 fves 
that  the  Spetl  a tor  might  fcarce  have  the  time  to 
breathe , and  to  hinder  him  l"  the  continuation  of  the 
Events  from  rifing  before  the  Scenes  were  taken  away  : 
For  'tis  mold  certain,  that  this  Comedy  is  one  of 
thofe  in  which  the  A£ts  are  bed  didinguillfd, chough 
the  Scenes  are  alfo  bed  knit  together ; for  at  the  end 
of  every  Ad:  the  Actors  fay  precifely  where  they  are 
going,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do ; and  they  that 
begin  the  next  Add  tell  whence  they  come,  and  why 
they  come  on  upon  the  Stage ; fo  that  there  is  not  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  that  imaginary  confufion,  of  which 
Donatus  fpeaks.  Nay,  the  Larines  are  generally  fo 
careful  to  make  the  didindtion  remarkable, that  Plau- 
tus having  made  Pfeudolus  go  out  the  lad  man  in  the 
brd  Add,  and  come  in  the  fird  man  in  the  fecond, 
becaufe  that  is  againd  the  Rules,  and  that  it  might 
caufe  fome  confufion,  he  makes  him  fay  thefe  words 
as  he  goes  out ; While  / retire  to  my  houfe  there  to 
call  the  gi'eat  Council  of  all  my  (heats,  the  Mafic k will 
divert y or..  And  for  this  reafon  in  the  Iieautontimo - 
rumenos  oi  Terence,  Menedemus,  vdio  makes  an  end 
of  the  fourth  A#,  and  begins  rhe  fifth,  fays  precifely. 
That  he  had  been  ferns  time  abfent,  1 1 at  he  had  been  in 
the  remotejl  part  of  his  houfe,  where  he  had  fern  Cli- 
tipho  /hut  him  [elf  up  with  Bacchidc  ; fo  that  there  is 
no  room  to  believe  that  confufion  of  Adds, as  Donatus 
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Would  have  it,  and  indeed  may  fay,  that  in  moft  of 
the  Latine  Comicks,  it  is  only  by  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  who  have  marked  the  Ads,  that  there  is  any 
confufion,  as  in  the  Amphytrio  of  Plautus , where  the 
fourth  Act  ought  to  begin  by  that  Scene  which  is  put 
for  the  laid  of  the  third  Ad ; and  in  the  Hcautonti- 
morumenos  of  Terence , where  the  fourth  Ad  fhould 
begin  at  the  Scene  cited  for  thefecond,  that  which  is 
mark’d  for  the  firft  belonging  properly  to  the  third 
Ad,it  is  then  much  more  realonable  to  believe  what 
we  have  faid,  which  is,  that  the  Ador  in  thefe  occa- 
fions  where  he  feems  to  continue  an  Ad,  did  mingle 
with  the  Mimes , and  other  Interlude  Adors,  as  in 
Tragedy  with  the  Chorus , or  that  the  Copys  are  cor- 
rupted, and  Scenes  loft  ; or  at  lealf  lbme  Verfes 
which  might  have  juftified  the  Poets  Art ; as  it  has 
happened  to  Plautus  in  many  places, of  w hich  I fpeak 
more  at  length  in  my  Obfervations.  But  let  us  come 
now  to  the  Inftrudion  of  the  Poet  about  the  divifion 
and  ftrudure  of  his  Ads. 

Having  then  chofen  his  Subied,  he  muft  remem- 
P'rfienoar-  take  the  Adion  he  has  a mind  to  reprefent  in 

gummto,  fan  its  Iaft  point,  and  he  muft  believe,  if  he  be  not  ve- 
debtmus  banc  ry  fteriic  indeed,  that  the  lefs  matter  he  lhall  borrow, 
fotticam  ut  a the  more  liberty  he  lhall  have  for  agreeable  Inven- 
noviffimis  ar-  tion;  therefore  let  him  fo  firengthen  himfelf,  as  in 
indpieas]e&c.  appearance  not  to  have  wherewithal  to  make  above 
Donat.  inTe-  one  Ad  ; things  pafs’d  will  furnifli  him  with  matter 
to  fill  up  the  others,  either  by  bringing  the  Events 
of  the  Story  fomewhat  nearer,  or  by  Recitals, or  other 
ingenious  Inventions.  Thus  Euripides  in  his  Orefles 
opens  his  Stage  with  the  very  moment  in  wTich 
thofe  that  were  guilty  of Clitemnefiras  death,  were 
to  be  judg’d,  One  would  think  that  there  were 

not 
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not  matter  for  one  A<T,  and  that  the  Cataftrophe  mu  Pi 
prefently  follow;  but  he  prepares  ailffo  dextroufly  by 
the  coming  of  Menelaus , and  Hermiones  abfenting 
her  felf  from  the  Pallace,  that  this  Tragedy  r;  one 
of  the  moil  Noble  and  Excellent  ones  ol  all  Antiqui- 
ty. Corneille  does  fo  in  his  Horatius  ; he  begins  his 
.Story  jull  after  the  Truce  agreed  upon  by  both  Ar- 
mies, and  the  Combat  of  the  three  againft  three  re* 
folv’d  upon  for  the  decifion  of  the  Caufe,*  then  he 
furnifhes  his  Stage  with  thofe  pahions  which  he 
draws  from  Sabinas  Marriage. 

After  this,  he  mull  confider  that  which  Ariftotle 
fays  of  Epifodes ; for  the  Drammatick  Poem  has 
three  things  differing  from  each  other,  which  are  the 
Conflitution  of  the  liable  or  Story , the  Compofition  of 
the  Tragedy,  which  is  properly,  the  difpofing  of  the 
A£ts  and  Scenes,  and  the  verftftcat ion  or  Poetry. 

The  conflitution  of  the  Fable  is  the  Invention  and 
Order  of  the  Subjedf,  whether  from  Story,  or  re- 
ceiv’d Fables,  or  the  Imagination  of  the  Poet.  Ari- 
ftotle, by  the  Conflitution  of  the  Fable,  means  only 
that  part  of  the  Story  or  Subject  which  compre- 
hends the  Theatral  Action,  that  is,  which  happens 
after  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  and  is  of  Opinion, 
that  all  that  is  done  before,  is  out  of  the  Conflitution 
of  the  Fable  ; and  for  this  reafon,  fpeaking  of  proba- 
bility, he  fays,  That  it  is  lawful  for  the  Foet  to  fup- 
pofefome  thing  againft  probability , provided  it  be  with- 
out the  Fable,  that  is,  in  thofe  things  which  are  done 
before  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  and  are  to  be  made 
known  afterwards  by  fome  Adlor;  and  he  brings 
for  Example  Sophocles  in  his  Oedypus , in  which  he 
luppofes  in  the  part  which  happens  before  the  over- 
ture of  the  Stage,  that  Oedypus  did  not  know  how 
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King  Laius  died,  which  was  not  at  all  probable. 

But  for  my  part,  lam  of  Opinion  that  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Fable  ought  to  comprehend  the  whole 
Story  of  the  Stage  ; for  that  which  happens  before 
the  opening,  is  as  much  of  the  Subject, as  that  which 
happens  when  the  Stage  is  open  ; and  I cannot  con- 
fent  that  the  Poet  Ihould  fuppofeany  Incidents  againft 
probability  in  thofe  Adventures  which  precede  the 
Adtion  reprefented,  becaufe  that  they  being  a foun- 
dation for  things  which  happen  afterwards  upon  the 
Stage,  it  breaks  all  the  Chain  of  Events,  it  being  a- 
gainft  all  order  that  a thing  probable  fhould  be  built 
upon  an  improbable  one;  and  the  Poet  is  Jefs  to  be 
excus’d  in  this,  than  in  any  thing  ; for  the  Incidents 
which  are  before  the  opening  of  the  Stage,  are  in  his 
power,  whereas  often  in  the  fequel  of  the  Play  the 
Events  conftrain  each  other,  and  take  away  fome  of 
the  Author’s  liberty. 

The  Compofitian  of  the  Tragedy  is  the  difpofition  of 
the  Adis  and  Scenes,  that  is,  of  the  Epifodes , which 
are  to  be  added  to  the  Conflitution  of  the  Fable,  to 
give  it  its  juft  proportion,  in  which  often  confifts 
the  greateft  beauty  of  the  Poem,  as  it  is  the  greateft 
Art  of  the  Poet ; for  the  fame  Subjedt,  that  is,  the 
fame  Conftitution  of  Fable,  without  altering  the 
Fund  or  the  Events,  may  have  a Difpofition  of  Adis 
and  Scenes  fo  differing,  that  is,  the  Epifodes  fo  di- 
verfly  order’d,  that  there  may  be  a very  good,  and  a 
very  bad  Tragedy  made  of  it.  For  Example,  that 
Cinna  had  refolv’d  to  kill  Auguftus,  and  engaged  di- 
vers of  his  Friends  in  the  Defign,  is  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion of  the  Fable,  but  that  he  comes  and  tells  the  De- 
fign to  Emilia,  repeating  to  her  the  very  words  he 
had  us’d  to  excite  the  Confpirators,  that  is  of  the 
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Compofition  of  the  Tragedy,  or  Difpofition  of  the 
Ads  ; for  without  changing  either  the  Fund  of  the 
Events  of  the  Fable, another  befides  Cinna  might  have 
related  the  Confpiracy,  and  to  another  perlon  than 
Emilia  ; but  fuch  a Narration  would  not  have  had 
the  fame  Effed  ; and  tis  in  that  that  Mr.  Corneille 
does  particularly  excel ; for  he  has  an  Art  of  placing 
in  his  diflribution  of  the  Ads  and  Scenes,  fuch  Inci- 
dents as  afford  him  mod  lively, moving  paffions,  and 
another  man,  without  changing  any  thing  in  the  Sub- 
jed,  would  place  the  fame  Incidents  fo  as  to  draw 
little  of  beauty  from  them.  This  has  made  me  of- 
ten wonder  at  fome  Learned  men,  and  well  read  in 
Aripotle , who  have  confounded  the  Conflitution  of 
the  Fable  with  the  Difpofition  of  the  Tragedy.  For 
the  Philofofher  fays  in  exprefs  words,  That  after  ha- 
ving conflituted the  Fable,  you  mufl  infert  the  EpifodeS'y 
that  is,  all  the  Fathetick  Difcourfes,  Narrations,  De^ 
fcriptions,  and  take  care  that  they  naturally  flow 
from  the  Fable  or  Subjed.  As  to  the  verification, 
which  is  the  lad  part,  that  depends  upon  the  Talent 
the  Poet  has  receiv’d,  and  his  dudy  in  the  Art, which 
will  help  him  to  cultivate  and  polifh  Nature.  To 
come  then  again  to  our  Subjed,  the  Poet  mud  exa- 
mine  if  the  Conditution  of  his  Fable  can  differ  Efi* 
fades  ; and  if  fo,  of  what  kind,  which  will  be  the 
mod  taking,  and  in  what  place  they  will  appear, 
and  have  their  bed  Effed  ; and  after  this  he  mud 
divide  his  Ads  fo,  as  if  poffible,  they  may  not  be 
very  unequal,  and  that  the  lad  Ads  have  dill  fome- 
thing  of  itrength  and  ornament  more  than  the  fird, 
either  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  Padions,  the  fingularity 
of  the  Events,  or  the  rarity  of  the  Show  and  Deco- 
ration. 
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To  do  this  well,  we  mud  have  a full  Id^a  or  Pro- 
fped  ofhis  whole  Subjed,  and  have  it  entire  before 
him;  for  he  that* comprehends  the  whole,  can  ea- 
fily  examine  the  parts,  and  range  them ; but  he  that 
knows  his  Subjed  only  as  he  divides  it,  runs  the  ha- 
zard of  dividing  it  very  unequally. 

Some  have  maintain’d,  that  every  Ad  is  to  be 
opened  by  a new  Ador  that  has  not  appear’d  be- 
fore. I Ihould  not  diflike  this  if  it  could  be  done 
fo  as  that  the  new  Ador  brought  no  confufion  upon 
the  Stage,  and  that  his  coming  on  befo  prepar’d,  as 
that  this  variety  may  feem  natural  to  the  Subjed, 
and  not  appear  to  be  the  bare  Invention  of  the  Poet, 
for  Art  that  di [covers  it  felf  u again  ft  the  Rules  of 
Art  upon  the  Stage.  Yet  I do  not  think  it  neceflary 
to  be  always  thus  pradifed,  the  Poet  having  other 
ways  of  diverfifying  his  Ads  by  Incidents,  Paflions, 
or  fome  fuch  thing;  not  that  I would  confine  the 
Poet  neither  to  one  Epifode  in  an  Ad,  but  if  he  pro- 
duce more,  he  mufl  be  careful  that  they  do  naturally, 
and  without  afFedation, create  one  another;and  one  of 
our  beft  Plays  was  condemn’d  for  being  too  richly 
various  in  this  kind,  fo  as  the  Audience  had  not  time 
to  breathe  after  the  impreflion  of  a moving  Paflion  ; 
the  Graces  of  the  Stage  muff  have  time  to  be  relliflfd, 
and  like  other  humane  pleafures,  we  lofe  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  them,  if  we  are  either  cloy’d  with  them, or 
have  not  the  leifure  to  tall  them  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  are  in  a Story 
fuch  circumflances,  that  they  are  not  agreeable,  nor 
decent  in  the  Reprefentation,  and  yet  they  might 
give  rife  to  noble  Narrations,  and  produce  Senti- 
ments, of  which  the  Expreffions  would  be  admirable. 
In  thefe  occafions  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to 
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ufe  the  Antients  Artifice,  which  is  to  fuppofe  the 
things  done.  For  Example  ,*  It  would  have  been 
hard  and  ridiculous  to  reprefent  Ajax  upon  the 
Stage  killing  of  Sheep,  which  he  miftook  for  the 
Greeks  in  his  rage, and  whipping  a great  Ram  whom 
he  thought  to  be  VlyJJes,  and  yet  it  was  fitting  to 
give  fome  Image  of  this  to  the  Spectators  ; there- 
fore Sophocles  does  not  only  make  the  recital  of  it, 
but  fuppofing  this  MafFacre,  arriv’d  in  the  night,  he 
opens  Ajax's  Tent,  where  appear  thefe  creatures 
flaughter'd,  and  that  poor  Prince  overwhelm’d  with 
grief  and  madnefs.  Where  we  may  take  notice,  that 
the  Poet  avoided  to  open  the  Stage  by  the  beginning 
of  Ajax's  fury  ; for  he  could  not  fo  well  have  go- 
vern’d his  SubjeCt,  neither  would  he  let  it  quite  pafs 
over,  becaufe  then  he  fhould  not  have  rais'd  compaf 
fion  in  the  minds  of  his  Spectators.  Euripides  like- 
wife  is  very  ingenious,  when  he  avoids  making 
Ehcedras  Nurfe  corrupt  Hyppolitus  upon  the  Stage 
(as  Seneca  and  our  French  Poet  Gamier  have  done} 
becaufe  he  muft  either  have  made  her  fay  things 
weak,  and  of  no  efieCt  to  her  defign,  or  have  made 
her  ufe  exprefiions  againft  the  Decency  and  Majefiy 
of  Tragedy  ; therefore  by  making  that  young  Prince 
appear  angry  at  the  old  Womans  Difcourfe  to  him, 
he  prefervesto  the  Stage  all  its  Sentiments  ofVertue, 
and  yet  informs  the  Audienee  of  the  thing  that  was 
necefiary  for  them  to  know. 

In  a word,  the  mod:  general  Precept  is  fo  to  cad 
your  Subiect,  as  to  throw  between  the  Acts  all  that 
can  betroublefom  to  the  Poet,  or  difagreeable  to  the 
Spectators.  That  which  I have  Paid  before,  that  the 
fame  Actor  ought  not  to  finilh  one  Act,  and  begin 
the  next,  in  ftriCt  regularity  is  true,  becaufe  that 
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the  Ador  that  goes  off,  is  fuppos'd  to  do  it  upon 
fome  important  bufinefs,  which  requires  fome  rea- 
fonable  time,  for  the  Execution  of  it ; and  ifhe  come 
in  immediately  upon  the  playing  oi  a Tune  or  two, 
the  Spectators  are  furpriz’d  to  fee  him  come  back  fo 
foon  ; but  yet  there  are  fome  Exceptions ; tor  if  the 
Ador  have  but  little  to  do,  or  go  but  a little  way, 
he  may  begin  the  next  Ad  ; and  ’tis  ordinary  for 
Plautus  fo  to  do ; and  Terence  does  it  fometimes  : 
But  Comedy  fuffers  this  better  than  Tragedy,  becaufe 
that  the  Adors  in  the  firft  being  but  of  mean  condi- 
tion, they  may  do  any  thing  haftily,  without  in- 
decency ; but  in  Tragedy,  the  perfons  being  all  Ladys, 
and  great  Men,  their  Adions  muft  be  more  grave 
and  ferious.  If  the  Antient  Tragick  Poets  begun  an 
Ad  by  the  Ador,  that  had  juft  ended  the  preceding 
Ad,  it  was  when  he  flay’d  upon  the  Scene,  being 
mingled  with  the  Chorus ;a  thing  pretty  ordinary  with 
the  Women,  and  of  which  the  Examples  are  fre- 
quent. 

Above  all  things,  methinks  the  firft  opening  of 
the  Stage  ought  to  be  magnificent,  either  by  the 
number,  the  Majefty  of  the  Adors,  or  by  the  Pomp 
of  the  Decoration. 

The  Greek  Tragedys  begun  generally  by  a Ma- 
chine, which  brought  on  a God  or  Goddefs ; that  is 
very  noble, but  muft  bebutfeldompradis’d  amongft: 
us,  they  had  a veneration  for  their  Gods,  and  Plays 
were  a part  of  their  Religion  ; but  we  are  ignorant 
ofthofe  Myfteries,  and  defpife  them;  and  I for  my 
part  fbould  rather  approve  of  any  other  Invention  or 
Contrivance,  which  fhould  raife  fome  great  Expeda- 
tion,  or  a ftrong  defire  of  knowing  fomething  that 
were  pa  ft. 
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The  Orefles  of  Euripides  begins  very  finely,  by 
expofing  that  unhappy  Prince  lying  upon  a Couch, 
wrapp’d  up  in  his  Cloke,  deeping  with  difquiet  and 
darts  ; his  Sider  at  his  Feet  weeping,  the  Chorus 
fcarce  daring  to  tread  for  fear  of  waking  him,  and  fo 
raife  his  Fury  : all  that  is  pleafing,  and  raifes  an  ex- 
pedition of  fomething  extraordinary.  The  waking 
of  Herode  in  the  Mariamne , is  a fine  opening  of  the 
Stage.  Thefe  are  things  not  to  benegleded;  for 
they  are  to  the  Poet  what  an  Exordium  is  to  the 
Orator,  to  gain  the  Attention  of  the  Audience,  and 
the  Good-will  of  his  Judges. 


Chapter  the  Eleventh. 

Of  the  Intervals  of  the  AEls. 

PAinting  and  Drammatick  Poefie,  befides  many 
other  Points  that  they  meet  in,  do  alfo  agree 
in  this,  that  they  cannot  podibly  give  the  entire 
Image  of  that  which  they  defign  to  reprefent,  and 
can  comprehend  but  the  lead  part  of  their  Defign. 
A Picture  cannot  lhew  any  Perfon  entire,  nor  any 
Story  but  by  halves,  and  by  the  vifible  Parts  onely. 
So  the  Stage  cannot  represent  an  Action  in  all  its 
Circumdances  : Battels  of  Armies  mud  be  fuppos’d, 
which  cannot  be  feen  ; and  many  other  things,  ei- 
ther underent,  or  frightful.  But  likewife  as  the  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Painter  confids  in  finifhing  fo  rarely 
well  all  that  he  does  lhew,  that  by  that  the  Specta- 
tor may  judge  of  what  he  hides ; fo  the  Poet  mud 
work  with  fo  much  Indu dry, that  thofe  things  which 
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be  fhews  upon  the  Stage,  may  lead  the  Spectator  to 
an  eafie  comprehending  o 1 thole  which  lie  either 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  ihew.  ’Tis  tor  this  reafon 
that  the  Drammatick  Poets  have  made  ufe  of  the 
Intervals  of  the  Aids,  to  perform  thole  tilings  which 
could  not  lo  well  be  done  upon  the  Stage  : And  the 
Ancients  fill’d  up  that  fpace  of  time  with  Chorujes , 
and  other  Interludes,  as  we  do  now  with  Mu  lick. 
Some  may  fay,  perhaps,  I hat  thefe  Intervals  are 
not  fo  very  necelfary,  becaufe  one  might  fo  conti- 
nue the  Scenes  of  a Play  without  Interludes  or  Mu- 
lick,  that  the  Actors  who  fliould  difappear,  lliould 
be  reputed  to  do  off  of  the  Stage,  all  that  either 
could  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  done  there,  while  other 
Actors  ihould  appear  and  act  their  Parts.  This  in 
it  felf  may  be  true  ; but  Experience  teaches,  that 
Mankind  has  not  Attention  enough  to  fupport  the 
reading  of  one  entire  Play,  without  interruption  : 
for  even  one  Act  too  long  is  a moft  infupportable 
trouble  ; and,  as  Cicero  lays,  That  no  Man  would 
make  ah  Oration  of  one  Period , though  he  had  Breath 
enough  to  recite  it ; fo  no  Auditor  w ould  be  content 
with  a 7) ramma  without  any  paufe  or  hop,  though 
he  had  an  Attention  ftrong  enough  to  mind  it.  Va- 
riety is  our  greateh  Charm  ; and  by  that  means 
Beauties  will  pals  upon  us  more  agreeably,  than  a 
great  and  excellent  one,  always  the  fame.  But  be- 
sides, it  happens  fometimes,  that  all  the  Actors  are 
to  be  bufied  for  fome  time  off  of  the  Stage,  which 
then  remains  empty  ; and  fo  that  time  mult  be  fill’d 
up,  that  the  Audience  may  not  expect  with  difguft 
and  tedioufnefs.  Moreover , if  there  were  always 
fome  Actor  prefent  upon  the  Stage  , the  Spectators 
could  not  naturally  imagine  that  an  Actor  had  em- 
ploy'd 
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ploy'd  any  more  time  in  what  he  had  been  about, 
than  while  the  other  Actor  was  fpeaking  ; and  yet, 
it  may  be,  that  firft  Actor  mud:  be  fupposd  to  need 
two  or  three  Hours  to  do  his  bufinefs  in,  which  can 
not  be  thought  to  have  pafs’d  away  in  half  a quarter 
of  an  Hours  Talking  by  another,  whom  the  Audi- 
ence has  l'een.  all  the  while.  But  the  Intervals  make 
this  probable  enough  ,•  for  the  abfence  of  all  the 
Actors,  with  the  Mu  ticks  playing,  and  the  ceffation 
of  the  Audiences  attention,  do  all  contribute  to  de- 
ceive the  Imagination  ; fo  as  we  may  take  a few 
Moments  for  whole  Hours  .*  and  then  when  the 
Actors  return,  and  fay  what  they  have  been  doing, 
we  do  ncc  wonder  that  they  have  perform’d  lo 
much  in  fo  little  a tune.  Befides,  the  impatience 
we  are  in  to  fee  the  Continuation  of  the  Story,  makes 
us  think  we  have  ftaid  a great  while,  and  fo  give  the 
more  allowance  for  the  things  we  hear  have  been 
done  in  that  time. 

The  Poet  then  mud  confider  well  in  his  Subject 
what  things  cannot  well  be  expos’d  to  view,  and 
thro  w them  in  the  Intervals  ; but  if  they  are  to  af- 
ford Matter  to  any  great  Padion  or  Narration,  there 
the  Poet’s  whole  Art  will  be  neceflary,  and  the 
Reading  of  the  Ancients  to  V ot,  who  will  afford 
him  great  light  in  managing  thofe  Contrivances. 

Sometimes  the  Beauty  of  an  Adtion  lies  in  its  be- 
ginning onely,  and  rhen  you  mud  fliew  the  fird 
Strokes  and  Preparations  of  it,  and  finifh  it  in  the 
Intervals,  and  behind  the  Stage  : So  we  fee  that 
Eteocles  and  Eolinices  difpute  their  Pretenfions  be- 
fore their  Mother ; but  they  do  not  fight  and  kill 
one  another  before  her.  Otherwhile  it  happens,  that 
an  aftion  has  nothing  but  the  latter  part  of  it  fit  for 
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Reprefentation,  and  then  the  beginning  mult  be  fup: 
pos’d  to  be  done  in  the  Intervals,  and  the  laft  Touch- 
es onely  made  fenfible,  and  prefent  to  the  Spectators. 
Sophocleses  we  have  obferv’d  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, has  done  this  in  his  Ajax  ; not  that  the  Poet  is 
bound  to  do  this  always  at  the  end  of  an  Adi ; for 
fometimes  the  thing  may  come  to  pafs  lom e where 
further  than  the  Place  reprefented  by  the  otage, 
and  then  the  Bufinefs  may  be  related  in  the  next 
Scene. 

The  greatefl  Advantage  the  Poet  has  from  the  In- 
tervals of  the  ACts,  is,  that  by  that  means  Pecan 
throw  off  all  the  troublefom  Superfluities  of  his  Sub- 
jedh  But  he  muff  have  a care  not  to  fail  into  one 
Errour,  common  enough  among  our  Poets,  which 
is  to  fuppofea  thing  done  in  the  Interval  of  an  Adt, 
which  in  all  probability  could  not  have  been  done 
without  having  been  been  by  the  Audience  . And  this 
muff  happen  w hen  it  is  fuppos’d  to  have  come  to 
pafs  upon  the  Place  reprefented  by  the  Stage  ; for 
that  being  open,  and  expos’d  to  the  Spectators  Eyes, 
nothing  can  probably  be  perform’d  there,  that  lhall 
not  be  feen.  I remember,  upon  this  Subjedt,  that  I 
was  once  at  a I lay, which  otherwife  was  no  ill  Dram- 
matick  Poem,  in  which  there  wasaBaffion  of  a be- 
fieg’d  Tow  n,  upon  which  were  armed  Men  for  its  de- 
fence ; and  then  in  the  Interval  of  an  ACt  this  Town 
was  fuppos’d  to  be  taken  by  Affault,  and  yet  this  Ba- 
ffion  was  neither  attack’d  nor  defended  upon  the 
Stage  ; and  fo  the  Spectators  remain’d  with  an  ima- 
gination that  the  Town  w?as  not  taken.  Whereas 
The  Poet  might  atleaff  have  faid  fomthing  of  the  pro- 
bability, if  he  had  found  a way  to  let  the  Audience 
know  that  the  Town  had  been  carried  by  an  Affault 
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in  another  i lace,  and  fo  there  had  been  no  need  of 
defending  it  there. 

I lhall  not  here  enter  into  a particular  deduction 
of  the  Kinds  of  Interludes  with  which  the  Romans 
mark’d  the  Intervals  of  the  Afts  in  new  Comedy, 
after  having  taken  away  the  Chorus's . I lhall  not 
neither  lay  at  what  time  it  was  that  the  Mimes  and 
the  Embolarii  took  poliefTion  of  the  Stage,  nor  what 
their  Dancing,  Mufick,  and  Buffooning  was,*  why 
they  made  ule  of  Flutes , and  of  w hat  fort  they  were 
that  are  nam’d  in  ancient  Infcriptions  of  Comedy 
equal  and  unequal,  right  or  left  : all  that  concerns 
onely  the  underhanding  the  Stage  of  the  Ancients, 
and  not  the  Art  of  making  a Drammatick  Poem,  I 
had  undertaken  to  treat  of  all  this  in  a Book  which  l 
fhould  have  called  the  Rejlor/ng  of  the  Theatre  in 
France , to  fhew  what  Ornaments  might  be  added  to 
ours  from  Antiquity  ; but  I fhould  here  go  too  far 
from  my  Subject,  if  I fhould  lancli  into  this  Mat- 
ter. I will  onely  fay , That  much  of  it  may  be 
learn ’d  out  of  Scaliger , Vitruvius,  Julius  Pollux, 
Voffius , and  others,  though  they  fpeak  of  thefe  Mat’ 
terswith  ill  Methods,  and  not  much  Application. 


I Was  in  fome  doubt  whether  I fhould  explain 
here  all  the  different  Significations  of  the  Word 
Scene,  becaufe  the  Learned  will  meet  with  nothin^ 
but  what  they  know  a'ready ; however,  having  corn 
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fider'd,  that  others  may  have  by  it  fome  Inftrudtion 
about  the  Matters  of  the  Stage,  I thought  it  not 
arnifs  to  do  it, 

Firft  then,  the  Word  Scene,  in  its  original  and 
proper  Signification , is  taken  for  a Covering  of 
Boughs  made  by  Art,  from  whence  the  Feaft  or  the 
Tabernacles  of  the  Jews  was  call’d  Scenopegia  ; and 
from  thence  too  fome  People  of  Arabia  were  call'd 
Scenltes.  Sometimes  too  it  fignifies  a natural  Shade 
of  fome  Grotto,  or  folitary  place  ; fo  Virgil  has  it. 

Turn  Sylvu  Scena  corufcls 

D efuper  horrentique  at  rum  nemus  imminet  umbra. 

But  becaufe  the  firft  Comedies,  or  rather  the  firft 
Buffooning,  was  under  fome  green  Shade,  the  name 
of  Scene  was  given  to  all  Places  where  Comedy  was 
reprefented  • and  Tragedy  too , though  transferred 
into  great  Cities,  yet  preferv  d the  name  of  Scene, 
with  that  of  Theatre , which  fignifies  a place  for 
Spedfacles.  But  then  the  Word  Scene  , even  in 
Drammatick  Poetry,  was  taken  in  different  Signifi- 
cations ; for  fometimes  it  fignitied  the  Place  of  Add- 
ing, as  we  fay,  to  be  upon  the  Scene  ; and  Pliny  has 
it,  That  Lucia , an  old  buffooning  Woman , recited  upon 
the  Scene  at  the  Age  of  a hundred  years. 

Sometimes  it  fgnif.es  that  which  we  call  the  De- 
coration of  the  Stage  ,*  that  is,  all  the  Ornaments  of 
painted  Cloth  which  reprefent  the  Place  where  the 
thing  is  a died  ; and  according  to  the  three  kinds  of 
Drammatick  Poetry,  Vitruvius  teaches  how  to  make 
three  forts  of  Scenes  or  Decorations  of  the  Stage, 
ft  for  Tragedy , Comedy , and  Tafloral ; and  from  1 his 
Signification  is  come  the  Word  Trofcenion , or  Fore- 
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fcene,  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  the. 

Stage  where  the  Hiftrions  or  Adtors  did  both  add  and 
fpeak.  At  laft  its  Signification  became  fo  extended, 
as  to  exprefs  at  once  the  Place  where  the  A dors 
added,  and  that  where  the  Spedtators  were.  And  it 
is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  jurifccnfult  Labeo  defines  the 
Scene,  according  to  Vlpian.  Sometimes  likewife  it 
fignified  all  that  pompous  Structure  ot  Buildings, 

Galleries,  Walks,  Seats,  and  other  places,  where  the 
Romans  us’d  to  reprefent  their  Games. 

From  thefe  different  Significations  have  proceed- 
ed many  Miftakes  amongft  the  Modern  Writers,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  rightly  underhand  the  Ancients, 
and  fo  have  confounded  the  ‘ Vrofcenion  with  the  De- 
coration, and  that  again  with  the  whole  Building. 

The  lad  fenfe  in  which  the  Word  Scene  has  been 
taken,  and  which  we  particularly  need  here,  is, 
when  it  Signifies  that  part  of  an  Add  which  brings 
any  Change  upon  the  Stage  , by  the  change  of 
Actors, 

The  Greeks  never  us’d  it  in  this  Signification,  tho  Fabuiaqmdm 
they  had  the  fame  diftinction  of  Acts  which  we  d'wi- 
have.  The  Latins  firft  brought  it  in  ufe,  with  the  j° poetjfpjh : 
Word  Ail,  in  New  Comedy , having  taken  away  the  Adus  autmir. 
Chorufes.  I do  not  find  any  thing  about  this,  in  any 
Author  ancicnter  than  Donatus  ; but  fince  we  have  Grammatics 
receiv’d  it,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  put  here  fome  In-  ^ 
ltructions  to  correct  the  Irregularities  of  Scenes.  ticod.abeft. 

The  Ancients,  who  had  no  Divifion  of  their  Acts  Vi'tJws , 1 2, 
into  Parts,  have  always  very  exactly  obferv’d  the  5’ 

Union  or  Dependance  of  Scenes  upon  one  another  ; 
for  knowing  that  the  whole  Act  could  not  contain 
above  one  fenfible  Action  upon  the  Stage,  they 
judg’d  very  reafonably,  that  there  was  no  need  of 

fe pa  rat  ing 
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feparating  the  Parts  that  fliould  compofe  it.  But 
when  our  Poets  begun  to  write  for  the  Stage,  they 
hardly  knew  what  an  Ail  or  a Scene  was;  they 
plac’d  a Man  upon  the  Stage,  to  recite  there  what 
they  had  compos’d  for  him, and  they  took  him  away 
again  when  the  Capricio  of  their  Mule  pleas’d,  and 
then  brought  on  one  or  more,  which  went  off'  too 
with  as  little  reafon ; fo  that  one  might  have  tranf- 
pos’d  any  of  their  Scenes,  without  any  injury  to  the 
Flay , every  one  of  them  making  as  it  were  an  All 
by  it  felf.  We  have  been  upon  our  Stage  a Captain, 
a Poet,  and  a Vificnary  Lover,  all  w ithout  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  one  another  ; and  what  they 
faid,  was  more  like  fo  many  Scholars  Declamati- 
ons, without  any  dependency  upon  each  other. 

Now  1 have  obferv’d,  that  there  are  four  ways 
of  uniting  the  Scenes  together  ,•  to  wit , an  Union 
of  Prefence,  another  of  Seeking,  a third  of  Noife, 
and  a fourth  oi  Time. 

The  Union  of  'T refence  is,  when  in  the  following 
Scene  there  remains  upon  the  Stage  an  Aftor  of  the 
preceding  Scene  ; which  may  be  done  three  ways  : 
Either  by  bringing  on  at  once  all  thofe  that  are  to 
be  employ  ’d  in  that  Ad,  and  make  them  retire  one 
after  another,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their 
Interells  ; for  hill  thole  who  remain  make  a new 
Scene,  which  is  united  to  the  precedent  Scenes  by 
the  Prefence  of  thofe  who  reff  And  this  is  a no- 
ble manner  for  a Fir  ft  A ft.  1 he  fecond  is,  when 

the  Afters  come  upon  the  Stage  one  after  another, 
and  none  of  the  hrll  go  oil  ; for  then  all  the  new 
Ado rs  make  new  Scenes,  which  are  united  to  the 
preceding  ones  by  the  Prefence  of  thofe  who  were 
already  upon  the  Stage.  And  this  manner  is  very 

good 
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good  for  a lad  Ad.  The  Third  Way  is,  when  the 
Adors  go  and  come  according  to  their  Intereds  and 
Bufinefs : As  when  two  Adors  meet  upon  the  Stage, 
if  there  goes  off  but  one,  the  fecond  who  remains 
makes  a new  Scene,  and  knits  it  with  the  firft,  by 
other  Adors  who  are  to  appear;  and  this  way  is 
capable  of  as  much  variety  as  the  Poet  pleafes. 

The  Second  Way  of  uniting  the  Scenes  is,  by  Peek- 
ing when  an  Ador  who  comes  upon  the  Stage, looks 
for  him  who  went  off  ; and  the  Examples  are  very 
frequent  among  the  Latine  Comick  Poets ; but  one 
muff  be  very  careful  that  the  reafon  for  which  one 
Ador  looks  after  the  other,  be  a realon  taken  from 
the  Subjed  in  hand,  and  fenfible  to  the  Spectators, 
or  elfe  it  would  be  a falfe  Colour  affeded,  and  of  no 
effed ; and  we  mud  remember  befides,  that  if  the 
Ador  who  was  upon  the  Stage  goes  off,  for  fear  of 
being  feen  by  him  that  comes  on, that  does  not  make 
an  union  of  Scenes,  except  he  that  comes  on,  comes 
with  an  Intention  to  look  for  him  that  goes  off  Some 
of  our  Moderns  have  fail’d  in  this,  in  withdrawing 
their  Adors  for  fear  of  being  feen  by  the  comers  on, 
when  the  New  Ador  had  no  Intention  to  look  for 
him  that  w7ent  off;  for  in  this,  far  from  being  an  union 
of  Seeking , it  is  rather  one  of  avoidings  and  fo  the 
Scenes  would  be  united  by  the  very  Ador  who 
broke  them. 

The  Union  of  Noife  is,  when  upon  fome  Noife 
wTich  is  made  upon  the  Stage,  an  Ador,  who  pro- 
bably might  hear  it,  comes  to  know  the  caufe,  and 
finds  no  body  upon  the  Stage,  that  Scene  made  by 
him  is  very  well  united  to  that  which  was  made  by 
thofe  who  went  off,  ffnee  the  Stage  does  not  remain 
without  Adion,  and  that  a Chorus  or  Mufick  could 
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not  be  brought  in  without  interrupting  the  Sequel  of 
the  Story.  Plautus  has  many  Examples  of  that. 

As  tor  the  iaft  which  is  made  by  Time , ’tis  whe  n 
an  Ador,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  thofe  who  go 
off the  Stage,  comes  on,  but  in  fuch  a nick  of  time, 
that  he  could  not  reafonably  be  fuppos  d to  do  it 
fooner  or  later.  We  have  a precife  Example  of  this 
in  the  Eumtchus  of  Terence , in  the  third  Ad  where 
Ant/pho , who  has  nothing  to  do  with  Chremes , nor 
thofe  who  go  oh  the  Stage,  fays,  That  he  is  in 
much  trouble  not  to  find  Chorea,  who  was  that  day  to 
take  care  of  the  T)  inner  for  a Club  of  young  men,  that 
the  hour  of  the  Afiignation  was  pajs  d,  and  that  he  is 
going  to  look  him,  and  fo  popt  upon  him.  Ne  w ’tis 
moft  certain  Antipho  comes  on  naturally  at  the  due 
time,  and  that  Chierea  had  fail’d  by  being  taken  up 
in  the  Intrigue,  in  which  Tarmeno  had  ingag’d  him 
by  making  him  pafs  for  an  Eunuch,  with  a young 
Woman  that  he  was  in  love  with.  Vet  I mult  fay 
this,  that  this  Union  of  Scenes,  except  it  be  done 
with  very  natural  Colours,  and  great  Exactnefs,isnot 
to  be  much  practis’d. 

Some  have  put  the  Queftion,  WThat  ought  to  be 
the  number  of  Scenes  ineachAct?The  Poet  mull  ufe 
in  that  his  own  Judgment ; if  there  be  very  few,  the 
Act  will  want  variety  ,*  if  there  be  many,  and  fhort, 
the  Act  will  be  perplex’d ; there  will  be  little  faid, 
and  much  confuf on.  But  we  muft  obferve  that  Co- 
medy endures  many  more  Scenes  than  Tragedy,  as 
being  more  adive,  and  lefs  engaged  in  great  paifions 
which  take  up  time.  The  Antients  have  femetimes 
made  up  an  Ad  of  one  /ingle  Scene,  but  I do  think  that 
tadious,  and  much  more  when  as  in  Seneca  there  is 
but  one  Ador  for  that  Scene.  I think  in  Tragedy 
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there  ought  to  be  at  lead  three  Scenes  in  an  Aft,  and 
that  if  there  be  above  eight,  it  cannot  pleafe ; I be- 
lieve experience  will  jufhlie  this  ghefsof  mine. 

I fhall  now  add  here  a thing,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  place  any  where  elfe  with  more 
order,  which  is  a difficulty  which  has  often  puzzled 
our  bell  Poets  ; and  I fhall  at  the  fame  time  fhew 
them  how  to  avoid  it.  It  happens  then  very  ordi- 
narily  in  Drammatick  Poems,  that  to  give  a foun- 
dation to  fome  things  which  are  to  be  fpoke,  or  to 
clear  fome  others  which  have  been  faid  already, there 
is  aneceffity  of  doing  it  mzTheatral  way,  and  by 
confequent  by  an  Adfor,  but  as  often  fome  other  of 
the  A&ors  are  not  to  know  or  hear  of  it ; it  is  then 
neceflary  to  make  a new  Scene,  to  drive  off  thofe 
who  are  to  be  ignorant  of  the  thing,  and  to  bring  on 
others  who  may  fpeak  of  it  ; and  this  I call  a Scene 
of  Necej[ityy  when  it  precedes  what  is  to  be  done;  and 
a Scene  of  Efclaircijfement , or  clearing,  when  it  fol- 
lows, and  takes  away  any  miftake  or  confufion  that 
might  have  been : But  it  is  good  to  obferve,  that 
fuch  Scenes,  being  as  it  were  independent  and  loofe, 
they  break  the  Union  of  the  others,  and  often  make 
the  Stage  dull ; both  which  to  avoid,  I think  we  may 
take  this  Method. 

Fir  ft,  To  chufe  the  perfon  that  is  to  fpeak  upon 
this  occafion,  and  the  place  where  the  Speech  fhall 
be;  all  that  depends  on  the  Poets  Judgment,  who 
to  gain  Obfervations,  may  read  Plautus  and  Terence ; 
both  which  have  many  of  thefe  Scenes ; and  for 
thole  of  Neceffity,  fometimes  they  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Play,  as  3>'fia  in  Andriay  and  Get  a in 
Hecyray  where  both  thefe  Slaves  are  of  thofe  Adlors 
whom  we  call  Protatick , who  appear  only  at  the 
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opening  of  the  Stage,  to  give  intelligence  about  the 
Subject  of  the  Play;  and  this  way  is  not  to  be  us’d 
without  great  dexterity. 

As  for  that  dulnefs  which  fuch  Scenes  bring  along 
with  them  when  they  are  not  in  the  beginning,  but 
in  the  body  of  the  Poem,  it  mult  be  corrected,  by 
making  the  Diicourfe  of  him  that  fpeaks  eager  and 
quick,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  great  Figures, 
fuch  as  Admiration , Exclamation , &c.  or  by  fome 
motions  of  fear  or  joy  Ifrongly  exprefled  ; for  elfe, 
though  the  thing  which  is  exprefled  be  neceflary,yet 
it  will  be  cold  and  dull,  without  any  grace,  becaufe 
there  will  be  a plain  affectation,  which  is  the  greateft 
fault  a Poet  can  fall  into.  As  for  the  coming  off  of 
luch  Scenes,  which  is  ofeen  very  troublefom,  he  may 
avoid  it  by  introducing  in  the  beginning  of  an  ACt 
the  perfon  whom  he  intends  to  employ  in  any  fuch 
Scene,  provided  that  may  appear  probable,  and  con- 
fift  with  the  following  Scenes ; or  elfe  he  may  retain 
at  the  end  of  an  ACt  one  or  two  perfons  to  this  end. 
But  the  moft  refin'd  way  of  performing  this  is,  to  do 
it  in  the  middle  of  an  Aft  by  fome  body  retain’d  on 
purpofe  to  unite  the  following  Scene;  and  who  in 
that  interval  of  time  makes  alone  a Scene  of  Necef- 
fity,  or  of  Efclaircijfement , by  taking  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  different  concerns  of  the  ACtors,  who 
are  gone  off,  or  of  thofe  who  are  to  come  on  ; for 
this  way  neither  the  perfon,  nor  the  thing,  are  af- 
feCted,  and  the  Scenes  are  not  broken,  and  the  Stage 
being  warm’d  by  the  pafsionsof  thofe  who  are  gone 
off,  is  kept  fo  eafily  by  thofe  who  are  to  come  on 
next.  In  all  this  neverthelefs  I leave  the  Judicious 
Poet  his  liberty,  only  I have  thought  fit  to  warn 
him  of  thefelnconveniencies. 
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Chapter  the  Thirteenth. 

Of  Spe  Backs,  Machines,  and  Decorations  of  the 

Stave. 

<±> 

HAving  treated  at  length  in  my  Terence  juflified 
about  theconftrudfion  of  the  Theatres  of  the 
Antients  ; together  with  the  Decorations,  Ornaments 
and  Machines,  which  were  employed  in  the  Repre- 
fentation  of  their  Drammatick  Poems,  I can  fay 
little  here  that’s  new  upon  that  Subject;  therefore  I 
lhall  not  repeat  any  of  it  here,  my  defign  being  on- 
ly to  inftrubfc  the  Poet,  and  not  the  Decorator ; but 
fome  Advertifements  may  not  be  amifsto  the  nidi, to 
teach  him  fome  ways  how  to  add  fome  external 
Ornaments  to  the  Inventions  of  his  Brain,  to  make 
them  appear  with  more  grace  and  perfection. 

Tis  certain  that  the  Ornaments  of  the  Stage  with 
the  Scenes,  Machines,  and  Decorations,  make  the 
molt  fenfible  delight  of  that  ingenious  Magick  which 
feems  to  make  Hero's  live  again  in  the  world  after  fo 
many  Ages  ,*  it  lets  before  us  a newT  Heaven,  and  a 
new  Earth,  and  many  other  wonderful  appearances 
of  things  which  we  imagine  prefent,  though  we 
know  atthe  fame  time  that  they  are  not  fo,  and  that 
we  are  agreeably  deceiv’d  : Thefe  Ornaments  make 
tlie  Poems  themfelves  more  illuftrious  ; the  people 
takes  them  for  Enchantments,  and  the  men  of  un- 
demanding are  pleas’d  to  fee  the  dexterity  of  the 
Artifls  (who  defervcdly  attraft  admiration)  with  the 
concurrence  of  fo  many  Arts  and  Profellions  em- 
ployed in  the  Execution  of  thefe  contrivances,  to 

which 
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which  all  run  with  joy  and  delight.  It  was  for  this 
that  the  People  of  Greece  and  Rowe,  though  as  Martial 
as  Learned  and  Ingenious,  did  befiow  the  richeft  De- 
corations upon  their  Theatres ; there  one  might  fee 
the  Heavens  open,  where  appear’d  their  Imaginary 
Gods  defeending  to  converle  with  Men ; the  Air 
wras  often  full  of  the  noife  of  Thunder  and  Lightning; 
the  Sea  fhew’d  Tempells,  Shipwracks,Men  of  War, 
Gailys,  and  Battles : The  Earth  did  not  only  pro- 
duce Gardens, Deferts, and  Ferrells,  with  magnificent 
Temples  and  Pallaces,but  it  often  opened, and  fhew’d 
flaming  Aljffits’s,  Mountains  came  cut  of  its  bofom, 
Furies,  Dxmons,  and  all  the  Prodigies  of  their  fabu- 
lous Hell:  In  a word,  the  Objefts  of  the  diver/Ion  of 
thefe  People  were  taken  from  all  the  fupernatural  Ef- 
fects of  the  Divinity,  the  Miracles  of  Nature, the  Ma- 
fler-pieces  ot  Art,  and  all  the  beautiful  contrivances 
that  Imagination  could  form  for  the  adorning  their 
Theatre.  Their  Magiftrates  always  flrove  to  furpafs 
one  another  in  thefe  magnificencies,,  and  the  People 
gave  the  higheft  dignities  of  their  Government  at 
this  price:  therefore  the  Poets,  who  faw  that  in  the 
fortune  of  great  Men  there  always  was,  and  would 
be  a fund  for  thefe  Illuhrious  Expences,  did  notfpare 
to  fill  their  Poems  with  Incidents,  where  the  richeft; 
Artifices  were  employed  ,•  and  the  Workmen  were 
pleas’d  in  adding  their  labour  and  contrivance  to  ac- 
quire thofe  riches  and  fame  which  certainly  attended 
the  luccefs  ot  their  undertakings. 

But  for  our  times,  though  the  Court  does  not 
diflike  thefe  Ornaments,  and  that  the  People  crowd 
to  fee  them,  yeti  would  not  advife  our  Poet  to  bufy 
himlclfmuch in  thefe  machine  Plays;  our  Flayers  are 
neither  Rich,  nor  Generous  enough  to  make  the  Ex- 
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pence  of  them,  and  their  Decorators  want  ability  in 
the  performance  ; I mult  add  that  our  Authors  them- 
felv’s  have  been  fo  negligent  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Ancients  ways  in  this  matter,  and  in 
their  means  of  Execution,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
if  we  fee  fo  many  ill  Invented  Embellifhments  of 
this  kind.  Yet  one  wTould  think  that  our  Age,  as 
foon  as  any  might  recover  the  prihine  glory  of  the 
Theatre,  confidering  the  Liberality  of  our  Princes,  the 
Application  of  our  Poets, the  Ingenuity  of our  Work- 
men, and  the  Care  of  our  Comedians,and  that  which 
we  have  feen  already  perform’d  in  this  Kingdom,  is, 
it  may  be,  but  a pattern  of  what  we  may  expedt  in 
the  plenty  of  Peace.  Therefore  that  we  may  not  be 
wanting  to  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the 
accomplilhment  of  fo  great  a work,  I fhall  here  com- 
municate fome  Obfervations  upon  publick  Spectacles 
and  Machines , which  I hope  will  be  of  fome  ufe.  I 
confider  all  publick  Spectacles  and  Decorations  of 
the  Scene  three  ways. 

Some  are  of  things ; vTen  the  Spe&acles  are  per- 
manent and  immovable;  as  a Heaven  open,  a flormy~ 

Sea,  a Pallace,  or  the  like  Ornaments. 

Others  are  of  Aftions; when  theSpe&acle  depends 
principally  upon  fome  extraordinary  f a£t  ; as  that 
one  fliould  throw  himfeif  headlong  from  a Tower, or 
from  a Rock  in  the  Sea. 

The  Third  fort  is  of  thofe  that  are  mingled  with 
Things  and  Actions,  as  a Sea-fight,  where  at  the  fame 
rime  is  the  Sea  and  Ships,  and  Men  a&ing  upon  it. 

Thefe  may  be  all  further  diftinguilhed  into  natural, 
artificial,  and  marvellous. 

The  Natural  ones  are  thofe  which  reprefen t the 
moft  agreeable  things  in  Nature,  as  a Defert,  a Moun- 
tain on  fire,  feV.  The 
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The  Artificial  are  thofe  which  fhew  us  the  mod 
magnificent  works  of  Art,  as  a Temple,  a Pallace. 

The  Marvellous  are  thofe  which  fuppofe  fome  Di- 
vine Power  or  Magick  Production,  asthedefeent  of 
fome  God  from  Heaven,  or  the  rifing  of  fome  Fury 
from  Hell. 

And  of  all  thefe,  the  leaf!  confidcrable  are  the  lad, 
becaufe  there  goes  little  contrivance  to  the  inventing 
of  them,  there  being  hardly  any  wit  fo  mean,  who 
by  this  may  not  bring  in,  or  carry  off  a great  In- 
trigue. I faw  once  a Play,  in  w hich  the  Author  ha- 
ving brought  on  a Rival,  and  concern’d  him  fo  deep- 
ly in  his  Subiedt,  that  he  did  not  well  know  howto 
bring  him  off,  bethought  himfelf  to  kill  him  with  a 
Thunderbolt ; the  contrivance  was  pretty  fure ; but 
if  this  fort  of  Invention  be  admitted  in  Dramma  s,w7e 
need  not  much  trouble  our  felves  to  wind  up  the 
Plot  any  other  way  ; therefore  all  thefe  Machines 
of  Gods  and  Devils  are  to  be  us'd  with  great  difere- 
tion,  and  great  care  to  betaken  that  in  the  Execution 
they  play  eafily,  for  elfe  the  people  are  apt  to  laugh, 
and  make  Railleries  of  a God  hanging  in  the  Air,  or 
coming  down  too  fad. 

I fhould  not  likewife  advife  our  Poet  to  ufe  fre- 
quently thofe,  where  Actions  are  to  make  the  grea- 
ted.  Effect,  becaufe  that  all  the  fuccefs  depends  upon 
the  Exactnefs  of  the  Comedians , who  are  often  fo 
negligent  in  the  performance,  that  they  will  neither 
dudy  the  manner,  nor  time  neceflary ; or  elfe  they 
arefo  poffefTed  with  an  Opinion  of  their  Abilities, 
that  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  inform’d  ; fo 
that  either  their  Idlenefs,  or  their  Vanity,  mod  com- 
monly fpoils  that  which  w as  well  invented, and  ought 
to  have  made  the  beauty  of  the  Play.  That  which 
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remains  then  is  the  permanent  Decorations,  of  whar 
nature  foever  they  are  ,*  and  to  thefe  I would  con- 
fine the  Poet,  but  (till  with  many  Precautions : For, 

Firft,  They  are  to  be  necefiary,  infomuch  as  the 
Play  cannot  be  afted  without  thefe  Ornaments ; or 
elfe  they  will  not  take,  though  never  fo  ingenious. 
And  in  this,  I think,  our  Andromeda  has  not  all  its 
Regularity ; for  in  the  Firft  and  Fourth  Adt  there  are 
two  noble  Buildings,  of  different  Archil edfure,  and 
no  mention  made  of  them  in  the  Play  ; fince  thefe 
two  A£ts  might  be  reprefented  with  any  of  the  De- 
corations of  the  other  three,  without  offending  the 
Poet,  or  fpoiling  any  Incident  of  his  CZ Gramma. 

Secondly,  Thefe  Ornaments  mufl  be  agreeable  to 
the  Sight ; for  ’tis  for  that,  that  the  People  flock  to 
them.  Not  that  I would  abfolutely  forbid  the  Poet 
to  put  in  things  monft rous  or  horrible ; but  at  leaf! 
then  the  Painting  mufl  be  exquifite,  that  the  Art 
may  be  admir'd. 

They  mufl;  likewife  be  modeft,  and  not  againfl 
that  Pudour  which  the  mod  diffolute  love  the  appear- 
ances of.  I believe  that  the  fhewing  of  Mars  and 
Penns  furpris’d  in  a Net  by  Vulcan , would  not  be 
allowed  for  a fine  Decoration. 

They  muff,  befides,  be  eafie  to  put  in  execution  ; 
that  is,  that  the  Machinifts  do  difpofe  their  Machins 
to  play  fo  well,  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  great 
numbers  of  Hands,  but  they  do  of  themfelves  per- 
form to  a Minute;  for  the  People  cannot  endure  to 
expedf  long  the  Effect  of  a Machirt , and  when  they 
do  not  hit  the  Minute,  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
Motion  and  Pretence  of  the  Adfor  upon  the  Stage, 
and  fo  fpoil  his  Part. 

It  will  likewife  be  reafonable  to  confider, whether 
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the  Place  reprefented  by  the  Scene, will  bear  in  truth 
that  which  is  to  be  foe  wed  in  Image  ; for  eJfe  it 
would  be  a groks  Fault  againd  Probability  : For  ex 
ample,  If  the  place  of’  the  Scene  were  a Palace,  and 
that  clofe  to  it  were  a Prifon,or  fome  noifom  place; 
for  Princes  and  Great  People  do  not  live  near  kuch 
places. 

There  muff  not  likewike  beany  Decorations  made 
which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Unity  of  Place  ; as  to 
fuppofe  the  Scene  the  Palace  or  Chamber  of  a 
Prince,  out  of  which  there  fhould  be  an  immediate 
PafTage  to  a great  Foreft : For  all  theke  Fusions, 
though  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  yet  are  otherwise,  to 
our  Reafon,  which  knows  them  to  be  falke,  impolli- 
ble,  and  ridiculous. 

But  particularly,  the  Poet  mud  ko  order  it,  as  that 
out  of  this  Shew  and  Decoration  kome  notable  Event 
may  rekult  in  the  Body  of  the  Play  ; that  is,  kome- 
thing  that  may  contribute  either  to  the  perplexing 
of  the  Plot,  or  the  eafier  unweaving  of  it  ; for  if 
all  this  Shew  is  onely  for  fhew,  and  not  of  the  Ek- 
fence  of  the  Piece,  the  Men  of  Underhand ing  will 
value  the  Decorator  for  executing,  but  not  the  Poet 
for  inventing  ko  ukeleks  an  Ornament.  In  the  Ru- 
perts of  Plautus , the  Shipwrack  that  is  there  repre- 
fented,  makes  both  the  Knot  and  the  Unweaving  of 
the  Intrigue.  The  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes  have  a 
vail  Decoration,  which  kerves  to  all  the  Adis,  and  ai- 
med to  all  the  Scenes.  And  we  fhall  find  few  among 
the  Ancients,  but  what  agree  with  our  Rules. 

I cannot  omit  here  to  advertike  the  Poet  of  two 
important  Conkiderations  : The  fird  that  regards 
himkelf,  which  is,  That  when  the  Spectacles  are  of 
Things,  that  is,  of  Permanent  ObjeCts,  they  mud, 
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if  poffible,  appear  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  Stage, 
to  the  end  that  the  Surprife  and  Applaufe  of  the  Peo- 
ple, which  generally  attends  fuch  Sights,  may  be 
over,  before  the  Aftors  begin  to  fpeak  .*  or,  that  if 
there  be  any  necellity  of  changing  the  Decorations, 
let  it  be  done  in  the  Interval  of  an  Aft,  that  the 
Workmen  may  have  the  time  neceflary  for  their 
Machins  moving,  and  the  Aftor  that  is  to  appear, 
that  of  drefling  himfelf  at  leifure.  But  if,  by  the 
necelfity  of  his  Sub;eft,  fome  great  Change  is  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  an  Aft,  let  him  contrive  his  Aftors 
Part  fo,  as  he  have  but  little  to  fay  at  that  time,  and 
thofe  too  Words  of  Admiration,  Grief  or  Aftonifh- 
ment,  to  give  fome  time  to  the  Murmur  of  the  Spe- 
ctators, which  is  always  rais’d  upon  fome  fuch  new 
Appearance. 

The  other  Confideration  regards  the  Comedians  ; 
which  is,  when  the  Speftacles  con  fill  of  Aftions 
that  is,  when  the  Aftors  are  to  be  in  fome  pofture 
extraordinary  .•  The  Aftor,  I fay,  muft  ftudy  this 
Pofture  with  care,  before  he  comes  to  aft  it  upon 
the  Stage  ; or  elfe  tis  odds  but  he  performs  it  very 
ill  and  not  without  danger  fometimes  to  himfelf.' 
all  which  does  not  a little  trouble  the  Beauty  of  the 
whole  Piece* 
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Book  the  Fourth. 


Chapter  the  Firft. 

Of  the  Quantitative  Parts  of  the  Drannnatick  Poem, , 
and  particularly  of  the  Prologue. 

~^HE  Drammatiek  Poem  is  fo  chang'd  fince 
- the  time  of  Ariftotle , that  though  we 
B fhould  make  an  Allowance  for  his  Tran-- 
flators  and  Intepreters  Errours,  yet  we 
think  we  have  great  reafon  not  to  be  altogether  of  his 
mind, particularly  in  the  Matter  of  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  treat.  He 
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He  writes,  That  Tragedy  has  Four  parts  of  Quan- 
tity, to  wit,  the  Prologue,  the  Chorus , the  Epifode , 
and  the  Exode  ; and  to  make  them  the  more  intel- 
ligible, he  defines  three  of  them  thus.  The  Prologue 
(fays  he)  is  that  part  of  the  Tragedy  which  is  before 
the  Entrance  of  the  Chorus.  The  Epifode  is  all  that 
is  between  the  two  Cantos  of  the  Chorus.  And  the 
Exode  u that  part  after  which  the  Chorus  fings  no 
more.  This  I cannot  conceive  to  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent ifate  of  the  Greek  Tiapedies  ,*  nei- 
ther can  I allow,  that  Ariflotle  has  well  dminguifh’d 
the  parts  of  Tragedy  as  it  was  in  his  time,  at  lead 
according  to  the  Works  of  thofe  three  excellent 
Tragick  Poets  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

To  underdand  this  aright,  let  us  begin  with  the 
Prologue , and  confider  how  many  forts  of  Prologues 
there  were  among  the  Ancients. 

The  firfh  fort  was  of  thofe  which  were  made  for 
the  Intered  of  the  Poet,  either  in  anfwering  the 
Invecdives  of  his  Adverfaries,  or  in  expounding  his 
Proceeding  in  the  Play.  Many  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence , particularly  in  the 
lad  ; which  made  fome  fay,  as  he  himfelf  relates, 
y'uus  fii Poeta  That  without  the  Reproaches  and  Cavils  of  the  old 

prior! mllum  Poet,  the  new  one  would  not  have  known  what  Suhjefl 
invenire  Prolo-  to  have  taken  for  his  Prologues. 

nZl^pfolg.  There  were  other  Prologues  that  regarded  the  In- 
in  Phorm.  tered  of  the  Comedians , either  to  obtain  the  Judges 
or  the  Peoples  Favour,  or  to  befpeak  their  Attenti- 
on. Such  is  that  of  the  Pfeudolus  of  Plautus , and 
fome  others. 

There  are  feme  likewife  which  make  a Mixture 
of  the  Subject  of  the  Play,  with  the  Poets  or  Co- 
medians Intered  ; and  this  was  indeed  the  mod  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  one  with  1 Plautus , as  appears  in  his  Captives , 
his  P at  n ulus , and  his  Mcnechmes. 

Now  thefe  three  forts  of  Prologues  were  particu- 
lar to  Comedy  ; for  we  meet  with  none  fuch  among 
the  Tragick  Poets  ; neither  do  I think,  that  if  they 
had  us’d  them,  that  Ariflotle  would  have  reckon’d 
thefe  fort  of  "Prologues  amongft  the  Parts  of  Quan- 
tity of  a Tragedy  ; for  they  are  things  by  thernlelves 
which  may  be  omitted,  without  injuring  the  Poem, 
or  other  wife  lettening  its  true  Proportion.  Tis  for 
this  reafon  that  the  Learned  Pojfius  fays,  That  the  'Pro- 
logues of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  are  very  different , be* 
caufe  in  Comedy  the  Prologue  is  as  it  were  alien  to  the 
Subjell  ; but  in  Tragedy  it  is  incorporated  with  it ? 
and  makes  a part  of  it.  And  yet  I muff  fay,  That  I 
think  he  is  miftaken  in  both ; for  fometimes  in  Co- 
medy the  Prologue  is  fix’d  to  the  Body  of  the  Poem, 
as  in  the  Cijlellaria  of  Plautus , where  it  contains 
three  Scenes : and,  on  the  other  lide,  the  Tragedian 
Prologues  are  not  always  fo  twitted  with  the  Subjed, 
as  to  make  a part  of  it. 

The  firtt  and  moft  ordinary  Prologues  of  the  Greek 
Tragedies  were  made  by  one  of  the  Chief  A Tors, 
who  came  and  explain’d  to  the  Spectators  all  that  had 
patted  in  the  Story  before  the  opening  of  the  Stage. 
We  have  of  this  fort  divers  in  Euripides , where  the 
Ador  having  done  this, ends  with  fome  Verfes  which 
give  a beginning  to  the  Adion  of  the  Poem. 

But  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  thefe  Prologues  make 
a part  of  the  Tragedy ; firtt,  becaufe  they  are  Di- 
fcourfes  made  to  the  Spectators,  and  by  confequent, 
faulty,  by  mingling  the  Reprefentation  with  the 
Theatral  Addon : Neither  are  they  necettary,  becaufe 
thofe  things  which  precede  the  beginning  of  the 
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Play,  ought  to  be  dexteroufly  told  in  the  Play,  in 
different  parts  of  it  ; and  this  ALfchylus  and  Sopho- 
cles always  obferve.  So  that  it  is  moil  certain,  that 
thefe  Trologues^  which  contain  the  Argument  of  the 
Play,  are  ulelefs,  defe&ive,  and  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  And  therefore  we  do  not  fee  that 
Monfieur  Corneille , whom  1 always  cite  as  a great 
Mafterforthe  Stage,  has  ever  usdfo  ill  an  Artifice; 
and  1 cannot  but  condemn  thofe  French  and  Italians 
who  have  had  recourfe  to  it. 

Euripides  makes  another  fort  of  Prologue , more 
faulty  and  defective  ftill ; to  wit,  when  he  employs 
fome  of  the  Gods  to  explain,  by  his  Omnifcience, 
not  onely  all  that  was  pafs’d,  but  things  to  come  in 
the  Play,  even  to  the  Cataflrophe ; by  which  means 
all  the  Events  were  foreftall’d  , than  which  there 
could  not  be  a greater  Fault,  fince  it  deftroys  all  that 
Expectation  and  Sufpenfion  which  makes  the  Sur- 
prifeand  Novelty  of  the  Play.  Now  I do  not  think 
that  Ariftotle  means  this  fort  of  Prologue  neither, 
when  he  fays  ’tis  a Quantitative  part  of  the  Dramma. 

The  two  forts  of  Trologue  which  remain  for  us 
to  confider,  feem  to  agree  better  with  Ariftotle's 
Definition  : The  Prologue,  fays  he,  is  that  part  of 
the  Tragedy  which  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  Cho- 
rus upon  the  Stage : By  which  he  feems  rather  to 
teach  us  the  Place  of  the  Prologue , than  its  Nature  : 
And  according  to  this  Definition , thofe  Tragedies 
that  begin  with  xho  Chorus,  have  no  Trologue  : Such 
are  the  Rhcefas,  the  Ter  flans,  and  the  Suppliants  of 
Euripides ; and  by  conlequent,  according  to  this 
Doftrine,  they  have  not  their  due  Proportion,  being 
depriv’d  of  their  firfl  Quantitative  part:  (And  by  the 
by,  we  may  by  this  dilcover  the  Miffakes  of  thofe 
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who  have  given  us  Arguments  and  Preambles  upcn 
thefe  Greek  Tragedies)  for  they  fay  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thefe  three  Plays  which  I now  mention’d. 
That  the  Chorus  makes  the  Prologue  ; lor  fince  the 
Prologue,  according  to  Ariftotle , ought  to  contain 
all  that  is  laid  before  the  Chorus  comes  on  ; his  im- 
podible  for  the  Chorus  to  make  the  Prologue ; or  if 
the  Chorus  could  make  the  Prologue,  then  Ariflotles 
definition  is  good  for  nothing:  But  now  let  us  come 
to  thefe  two  lafl  forts  of  Prologues. 

One  of  them  did  ufe  to  contain  in  three  or  four 
Scenes  made  before  the  coming  on  of  the  Chorus% 
fome  things  which  concern’d  the  Theatral  A&ion, 
but  which  in  truth  were  not  neceflary  parts  of  the 
Poem.  We  have  two  Examples  of  this  in  the  Tha ». 
nicianSy  and  in  the  Medaea  of  Euripides.  In  the  firft 
Antigone  appears  upon  the  Walls  of  Thebes , with  her 
Governour,  who  lhews  her  the  Army  of  the  be- 
fieging  Princes,  with  fome  Difcourfes  about  the 
Commanders  of  it,  and  this  in  fome  fort  does  regard 
the  Dramma , but  does  not  in  rigour  make  a part  of 
it ; and  the  Author  of  the  Argument  fays  exprefiy, 
that  all  that  Antigonus  does  upon  the  Walls  of  the 
Towfn,is  abfolutely  out  of the  Theatral  A (ftion. 

In  the  other  1 ragedy  Medceas  Children  appear 
with  their  Governour,  to  whom  Media’s  Nurfe  re- 
commends them,  exprelhng  fome  fear  for  them  in 
the  fury  and  rage  of  Med^ea  againft  Jafon  their  Fa- 
ther; and  this  at  firft  feems  to  belong  to  the  Sub- 
ject, but  yet  it  makes  no  part  of  the  Dramma  ; for 
if  you  begin  the  P ay  juft  after  the  firft  Chorus , you 
Will  notmifs  any  thing  in  it;  and  therefore  in  both 
thefe  Plays  the  Prologues  are  not  infeparable  from 
the  body  of  the  Dramma  ; and  that  which  may  ft  ill 
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contribute  to  convince  us  of  this  is,  that  in  thefe  Pro- 
logues  the  Poets  often  put  things  which  were  incon- 
tinent with  the  Rules  of  the  Stage ; as  in  the  Aga- 
memnon of  /Efcbylus,  where  one  of  the  Guard  that 
fpeaks  the  Prologue  feems  to  fee  things  which  could 
not  come  to  pafs  in  the  time  prefcrib’d  by  the  Dram- 
matick  Poem  ; and  if  this  Prologue  were  to  be  fup- 
pos’d  part  of  the  Play,  it  would  make  it  defective 
and  againR  all  the  Rules. 

The  other  lort  of  F rologue  plac’d  before  the  Cho- 
ms j contain’d  not  only  fuch  things  as  regarded  the 
Poem,  but  fuch  alfo  as  were  proper,  and  incorpora- 
ted with  its  Subjed,  making  a true  part  of  it;  as  in 
the  Sfbigenia  in  Aulide,  where  the  difquiet  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  Narration  he  makes  to  an  old  Man 
whom  he  fends  his  Letters  by,  to  his  Wife,  do  cer- 
tainly begin  the  Play,  and  make  an  infeparable  part 
ol  the  Subjed  • and  if  the  definition  that  Arzfiotle 
gives  of  Prologues  can  be  reduc'd  to  any  rational 
meaning,  it  muR  be  to  this  fort  of  Prologue;  but 
yet  I cannot  underfland  neither  why  this^muR  be 
call  d a Prologue  fooner  than  any  other  part  of  the 
I lay;  tis  properly  an  Fpijode , and  its  being  before 
or  after  the  Chorus  changes  nothing  in  its  nature , but 
only  alters  its  place  ; and  this,  in  my  Judgment  is 
not  enough  to  make  a juR  and  true  diRindion  of  the 

who  ought  to  have  more  Ellen- 
ml  differences  between  each  other.  My  Conciufion 
then  is,  that  that  which  is  properly  Prologue,  cannot 
be  reckon  ’d  a part  of  the  Play  ; and  that  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Play  can  no  more  be  nam’d  a Prologue 
than  the  other  Fpifodes  that  compofe  the  Play.  6 ’ 

II  in  oppofition  to  this  any  one  (lull  fay,  'that  in 
the  beginning  of  all  the  Tragedys  of  'Sophocles  and 

Aifcbylus , 
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/Efchylus , we  meet  with  the  fame  word  that  is  in 
Euripides  (and  which  fignifiesto  fpeak  a.  Prologue) 
though  neither  of  thefe  Poets  defign’d  a Prologue, 
except  Sophocles  in  his  Eletlra , and  ALJchylus  in  his 
Agamemnon ) I fay,  that  is  not  fo  much  to  be  minded, 
becaufe  the  words  fignifie  like  wife  to  fpeak  firfl , and 
are  fo  tranflated  in  the  Latine  Verfion;  and  this  may 
ferve  to  avoid  a miftake  upon  this  Subject 

As  for  the  Chorus , of  which  Arijlotle  makes  the 
fecond  part  of  Tragedy,  it  muft  be  confider’d  in 
two  different  Hates  ; the  firfl  is,  when  the  Chorus 
fpeaks  with  the  other  A&ors  in  an  Epifode , or  the 
continuation  of  an  Aft,  for  then  the  Chorus  is  per- 
fectly an  ACtor  concern’d,  and  working  in  the  In- 
trigues of  the  Stage,  according  to  the  Dodlrine  of 
Arijlotle  and  Horace ; and  in  this  fenfe  the  Chorus 
can  in  no  wife  be  counted  a diftinCt  part  of  the 
Play. 

The  other  (late  in  which  we  are  to  confider  the 
Chorus  is,  when  it  fings  to  mark  the  Intervals  of  the 
Adis,  and  therefore  is  defin’d  by  Vojfius  a part  of  the  ^hom 
Fable  after  an  Adt,  or  between  two  Ads.  Now  I achmvdi*- 
wall  not  deny  but  Chorus's  may  have  been  true  parts  tir  a^um  & 
of  Tragedy,  as  long  as  they  fung  things  concerning  Vo“'L 
the  trueSubjedb  of  the  Poem  upon  the  Theatre  ; but  Zji.Vttt. 
they  were  not  neceflary  parts,  fince  they  have  been 
fo  eafily  omitted,  no  more  than  our  Mufick  that  plays 
between  the  Adfs  can  be  faid  to  be  an  ElTential  part 
of  our  Plays. 


Ariftotles  Exodus , or  Jafl  part  of  Tragedy,  is  not, 
in  my  Opinion,  any  whit  better  dillinguifh’d ; for  if 
the  Exodus  contains  all  that  is  faid  alter  the  Chorus 
gives  over,  it  is  no  more  than  our  fifth  Act;  and 
therefore  Eojfius  would  have  the  Catajlrophe  and  the  Inil  Voa' 
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Exodus  to  be  the  fame  thing ; but  in  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  Ariftotle , for  according  to  him  the 
Catajtrophe  often  begins  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Act,  and  fometimes  it  does  not  begin  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  Act,fo  that  then  you  would  be  ob- 
lig’d to  cut  off  from  the  Exodus  all  that  fhould  be  faid 
after  the  Chorus  gives  over,  or  elfe  according  to 
VcJJius  it  would  be  cut  in  two  by  a Chorus*, both  w hich 
are  againft  Ariftotle  s Dofrrine.  But  befides,  what 
will  become  of  this  Exodus  in  thofe  Tragedys  that 
end  with  a Chorus,  as  all  Euripides's , and  the  beftof 
Sophocles  and  sEfchylus's  do  ; for  the  laft  Verfes  of 
their  Tragedys  were  according  to  the  moft  receiv’d 
Opinion  fung  by  the  Chorus, and  fo  there  could  be  no 
Exodus  in  thofe  Plays,  who  by  confequence,  accord- 
ing to  Ariftotle , mult  want  that  part  of  quantity.  It 
will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here  by  the  by,  that 
Exodus , and  Exodion  are  not  the  fame  things  ; for 
the  Exodus  is  the  laft  part  of  the  Play,  and  the  Exo- 
dion was  a piece  of  Buffoonery,  as  the  Mimes  and 
Emholimes  w'ere,  and  were  a£ted  when  the  Play  was 
done,  by  thofe  they  called  Exodiarii , which  may 
prevent  a miftake,  apt  elfe  to  be  made  in  reading  the 
Antients. 

From  all  this  that  we  have  faid,  it  appears  that 
either  Ariftotle  did  not  explain  himfelf  well  in  his 
Definitions,  or  that  thofe  Plays  which  we  have  of 
the  Greek  Poets,  did  not  ferve  him  for  the  Rules  of 
his  Poeticks;  fo  that  of  thofe  four  parts  of  quantity  of 
Tragedy,  of  which  Ariftotle  makes  mention,  we 
have  but  one  left,  which  alone  makes  up  our  whole 
Tragedy,  and  that  is  the  Epiftude  ; for  fince  the  Epi- 
fode  contain’d  all  that  was  between  the  Antient  Cho- 
rus's, and  that  our  mufick  with  which|we  begin  and 

end 
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end  our  plays  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  the  Ancient 
Chorus's  jc  is  manifeft,tbat  hveEpifodes  make  our  five 
Alls  ; but  becaufe  we  divide  our  Alls  into  Scenes , 
and  that  we  feparate  our  Adis  by  a con/iderable 
diftance  of  time,  nece/Tary  to  the  Theatral  Addon,  I 
therefore  think  that  a Drammatick  Poem  can  be 
properly  faid  to  have  but  two  parts  of  quantity,  to 
wit,  Five  Alls  fubdivided  into  Scenes , without  any 
limited  number ; and  the  four  Intervals  of  thofe  Ads. 
If  any  one  elfe  has  more  light  to /hew  us  other  parts, 
I fhall  eafily  fubfcribe  to  his  Opinion. 


Chapter  the  Second* 

Of  Epifodes  according  to  the  DoUnneof  Ariftotle. 

TO  underftand  this  matter  well,  we  muft  look 
back  to  fome  things  that  have  been  faid  al- 
ready,and  know  thatTragedy  &Comedy  begun  thus. 

Bacchus  having  found  out  the  Art  of  cultivating 
the  Vine,  and  making  Wine,  taught  it  Icarius,  who 
then  was  Maher  of  a little  Territory  in  Attica , to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  Icarius  having  prefently 
put  his  Skill  to  tryal,  met  with  a Goat  in  the  Vin- 
tage time,  that  was  eating  his  Grapes,  therefore  look- 
ing upon  him  as  an  Enemy  to  Bacchus,  facrificed  him 
to  him  ; and  having  call’d  his  neighbours  to  this 
Sacrifice,  they  all  together  fell  a dancing  and  Ting- 
ing fomething  in  the  honour  of  Bacchus , whom  they 
had  thus  reveng'd  of  his  Foe.  This  appear’d  to  them 
both  fo  religious,  and  fo  pleafant,  that  they  continu’d 
it  every  year  at  the  fame  time, and  call’d  it  Tragoedia> 
that  is,  a Vintage-fong.  The 
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The  Athenians  having  in  procefs  of  time  tranf- 
ferrd  this  Ceremony  to  their  Town  ; their  belt  Poets 
began  to  be  concern’d  in  the  Hymn  to  Bacchus , and 
to  ftrive  with  one  another  for  the  honour  of  excel- 
ling in  it.  They  brought  in  befides  great  Chorus's  of 
Mufick  and  Dances,  with  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  fo  transferr’d  it  from  the  Temples  to  the 
Theatres*  without  any  irreverence ; neverthelefs,be- 
caufe  thofe  very  Theaters  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  Victim  that  was  facrificed  to  him,  was  a 
Goat,  as  deflruft or  of  the  Vine ; from  whence  this 
Hymn  was  called  Tragedy,  as  whofhould  fay,  the 
Goat-Song,  and  fo  much  of  it  as  remain  d among  the 
Fiut.  sympof.  Country  people  in  Villages,  was  called  Comedy , as 
l'initimTra-‘  wh°  ^°uld  fay  a Country- Song  : All  this  appears 

g£ dice  & Co-  clearly  from  many  famous  Authors  of  Antiquity. 

medic  a rebus 

DivmU  Incenfis  Altaribus , & admoto  hirco  id  genus  car  minis  quod  facer  Chorus  libero  patri  red- 
debit  Tr agedii  dicebatur.  Donat,  in  Terentiim. 
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Thus  were  diftinguifh'd  thefe  two  Poems,  though 
they  had  the  fame  beginning  in  the  lame  Country 
of  Icaria,  and  by  the  lame  adventure,  according  to 
Athenaus , of  whofe  Opinion  are  Donatus  Maximus 
ot  Tyr,  and  Euflathius. 

Now  it  happening  that  by  little  and  little  the  Sub- 
jects that  the  Poets  took  to  praife  Bacchus , being  ex- 
haulled,  they  were  forc’d  to  add  little  Stories  or 
Fables,  which  they  handled  merrily  at  firfl,  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus.  To  confirm  this,  Ariftotle  writes, 
that  from  little  Fables  made  with  mirth  and  fooling. 
Tragedy  roje  by  degrees  to  that  perfection  it  acquir  d in 
Sophocles  time . Some  are  of  Opinion  that  Epigencs 
the  Sycionian  was  the  Author  of  Tragedy,  whether 
it  were  that  he  firlF  brought  the  Song  from  the  Vin- 
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tagc  to  the  Town,  or  that  he  firft  inftituted  the  Dif- 
pute  between  the  Poets,  in  which  the  Conquer  our 
receiv’d  for  reward  the  Goat  that  was  iacrihc’d  to 
Bacchus , after  a formal  Proceffion;  the  Ceremony  of 
which  defcrib’d  by  Plutarch , was  funple  enough  at 
firft,  though  much  alter’d  in  his  time  : However, 
Tragedy  remain’d  a great  while  in  the  fame  ilate  ; 
for  between  this  Eptgenes  and  Thefpisy  who  frit 
added  an  Adfto  this  Hymn,  there  are  reckon’d  four- 
teen famous  Tragick  Poets,  almoft  all  SucceiTors  to 
one  another;  and  t is  of  the  Tragedies  of  that  time 
that  Diogenes  Laertius  is  to  be  underhood,  when  he 
writes  in  the  Life  of  Plato , that  the  Chorus  formerly 
afled  the  whole  Tragedy.  Thefe  words  at  frit  did  ex- 
tremely puzzle  me,  becaufe  the  negledt  of  Chorus's 
in  our  days,  hinder’d  me  from  penetrating  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  Author.  I confider’d  Tragedy  as  I found 
it  in  Sophocles,  and  there  I could  not  fee  any  confor- 
mity with  Laertius’s  mind  ; and  all  I could  then 
imagine  in  order  to  make  fomething  of  it  was,  that 
they  that  made  the  Chorus  were  like  wife  the  Hifh 
rions  and  Adfors  of  the  Tragedy : But  befides  that 
thereby"  I made  no  dihinction  between  the  Hifl- 
rions  who  were  Actors,  and  the  Thymelicks , who 
were  Musicians,  againft  all  truth  of  Antiquity.  I 
found  the  difficulty  ftill  grow  upon  me,  when  I read 
in  At  hen  ecus,  That  antiently  all  fort  of  Tragedy  voas 
compos'd  only  of  the  Chorus , and  had  no  Hiftrions  or 
Aclors  at  all : For  thefe  laft  words  did  entirely  de- 
flroy  all  my  ffift  thought,  neither  could  I any  ways 
relieve  my  felf  by  any  of  the  Interpreters  of  thefe 
two  Authors,  though  fo  many  Learned  men  have 
commented  them,  without  faying  one  word  of  this ; 
therefore  I began  to  go  back  to  the  f rft  Original  of 

things, 
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things,  and  confidering  that  Tragedy  at  firft  was 
nothing  but  an  Hymn  of  the  Pagan  Religion,  danc’d 
and  fung  by  Chorus's  of  Mufick,  I eafily  found  the 
folution  of  all  my  difficulties;  for ’tis  moft  certain, 
that  in  that  time,  and  for  almoft  fix  hundred  years 
after  Tragedy  was  reprefented  only  by  the  Chorus,  as 
Laertius  has  it,  and  had  no  Actors,  as  Athenaus  tru- 
ly affirms . 

Atlaff  Thefpis  bethought  himfelf  of  putting  in  an 
Actor,  who  fhould  recite  without  Tinging,  that  the 
Chorus  might  take  breath,  and  red  themfelves  ; not 
that  I think  that  Actor  fpoke  alone,  but  he  made  a 
Dialogue  with  the  Coryphee  us , or  Tome  other  perfon 
of  the  Chorus , who  anfwer’d  him  fomething  to  the 
purpofe,  to  give  him  Subject  to  continue  his  Dif- 
courfe,  as  we  may  yet  fee  in  fome  fragments  of 
Epicharmus , who  liv'd  in  that  time.  We  mud  not 
think  neverthelefs,  that  Thefpis  was  the  Inventor  of 
Tragedy,  as  Horace  Teems  to  believe,  but  only  that 
he  introduc’d  the  firft  Actor  without  Tinging.  And 
Plato  tells  us,  that  Tragedy  was  in  great  credit  in 
Athens  long  before  Thefpis’ s time.  And  as  for  what 
is  Taid  alfo  of  him,  That  he  carryed  his  ASlors  about 
in  a Cart , from  whence  they  fpoke  many  Railleries  and 
witty  Jeffs  againfl  paffengers,  that  muff  not  be  under- 
ftood  of  ferious  Tragedy,  for  which  there  were  al- 
ready publick  Theaters,  but  of  Satyr ical  Tragedy,  in 
which  they  reprefented  the  Dances,  and  grofieft  po- 
ftures  of  Satyrs  and  Silei.es , who  were  luppos’d  to 
have  accompany’d  Bacchus  in  his  Voyages,  (for  this 
Satyrical  Tragedy  was  at  firft  without  Actors, as  well 
as  the  ferious  one,  according  to  Athenceus)  and  came 
at  laft  to  that  perfection,  that  it  was  one  of  the  four 
Poems  which  made  the  Tetralogy  of  D/amma  s,  in 

which 
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which  the  Poets  of  Athens  difputed  the  Prize  at 
their  four  great  Holidays. 

Thefpis  iikewife  added  to  his  Jells  and  Railleries 
the  dawbing  of  his  ACtors  with  Lees  of  Wine,  as 
Horace  has  it;  or  with  Cerufe  and  Vermillion,  as  q,(X  cmnnt 


Suidas  reports:  And  this  was  done  to  imitate  fo  aiwptquejer- 
much  the  better  the  Satyrs,  who  were  always  repre  ora.  Herat,  dt 
fented  with  red  Faces,  as  Virgil  paints  Silenus's^  art.?oit. 
dawb’d  with  the  Juyce  of  Elder  berries  and  Mulber 

fror.tm  merit 


nes. 


At  lad  Tragedy  having  receiv’d  a total  alteration,  ^n^ora 
by  Recitals  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Mufick,  it  acquir’d  ' 
ihortly  after  its  utmod  Perfection  ; for  AEfchylus^ 
who  liv’d  fifty  years,  or  thereabouts,  after  Thefp/s> 
added  one  ACtor  more,  and  fo  made  up  two  ACtors: 
and  indeed  we  never  fee  more  than  two,  in  any  Scene 
of  his,  talking  together,  except  it  be  for  a word  or 
two  put  in  by  a third , and  that  too  very  feldom, 
whatever  Scaliger  fays  to  the  contrary;  he  invented  Diogen,inViat 
Iikewife  a convenient  Drefs  for  his  ACtors  with  Co-  &vhiiojl.in 
thurnes,  or  High  Shoes  to  make  them  appear  tali  sv°^lA  njf‘nde 
like  Heroes.  Sophocles  who  was  born  Ten  or  Twelve  1.  <5.  a.  ° * 
years  after  the  Death  of  /Efchylus , encreas’d  the 
number  of  the  Chief  ACtors  to  Three,  and  caus’d 
the  Scenes  to  be  painted  with  Decorai  ions  fitting  for 
his  SubieCt.  So  that  in  lefs  than  Fourfcore  years 
Tragedy  attain’d  to  its  highefi  perfection,  with  all 
the  Glory  of  which  it  was  capable. 

As  for  Comedy,  Donatus  feems  to  think  it  was 
invented  by  Shepherds  and  Country  People,  who 
us’d  to  dance  about  the  Altars  of  Apollo  firnamed 
A Jomian,  and  fing  at  the  fame  time  fome  Hymns  in 
honour  of  him;  but  I had  rather  believe  Athenreui, 
who  makes  it  take  its  rife  with  Tragedy,  and  they 
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were  both  confecrated  to  Bacchus , and  not  to  Apollo : 
Except  Uonatus  would  judge  of  allTheatral  Actions 
by  the  ApoUinary  Games,  which  indeed  w7ere  Sce- 
nick , and  celebrated  in  the  Honour  of  Apollo. 

I Gy  then,  That  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  born 
cim.Aitxa.nd.  together  ; and  accordingly  we  find  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andmnus,  that  the  Invention  of  Comedy  was  attri- 
’ixjte<gy?.  buted  to  one  Sifarion  of  Icaria  ; it  may  be,  becaufe 
he  was  the  firlt  that  compos'd  the  Hymns  of  Bac- 
chus, after  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Goat  by  Icarius.  And 
this  may  fuffice  to  appeafe  the  Quarrels  of  the 
Learned  upon  the  Origme  of  Comedy  , fince  they 
are  not  agreed  neither  in  Times,  Places,  nor  Perfons. 

But  Comedy  had  not  the  fame  progrefs  with  Tra- 
gedy, it  being  long  detain’d  in  Confufion  and  Dif- 
order  : Nay,  even  in  Ariftophanes' s time,  which  was 
after  Sophocles  and  Euripides , it  was  full  of  fatyrical 
Reflections  and  fcandalous  Slanders.  It  will  be  hard 
for  us  to  mark  the  degrees  of  its  progrefs,  from  the 
time  that  it  was  a Rural  Hymn,  to  that  of  its  per- 
fection upon  the  Stage  ; bccaufe,  as  Ariflotle  fays, 
it  being  not  Jo  noble  as  Tragedy,  there  has  been  lefs 
care  to  make  Obfervations  upon  it  ; and  the  Magi- 
ft rates  were  a great  while  before  they  concern  d them- 
f elves  in  giving  the  Chorufes,  but  us’d  to  leave  them 
to  the  Discretion  of  thofe  who  made  the  Ccwedy.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  if  I may  venture  to  bring  to  light  things 
buried  in  fo  long  an  Obfcurity,  I think  that  it  begun 
to  have  ACtors  about  the  fame  time  as  Tragedy  did, 
that  is,  under  Epicharmus  the  Sicilian , the  Con- 
temporary of  Thefts  ; and  before  that  time  I have 
not  obferv’d  any  Speakers.  And  ’tis  from  this,  that 
the  Sicilians  do  maintain, That  Comedy  w;as  invent- 
ed at  Syracufa , becaufe  Epicharmus  w7as  that  Coun- 
tryman ; 
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try  man  : not  that  they  can  pretend  that  there  was 
no  Comedy  before  him,  (for  we  have  yet  the  Frag- 
ments of  Ale  tea,  a Comedy  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  time)  but  becaufe  he  firfl:  introduc’d  an 
Ador  with  the  Chorus.  We  may  fay  as  much  of 
Satwyrion,  who- was  the  firft  that  added  Masks  and 
Buffoons,  according  to  Athenreus  ; and  the  fame  of 
Cratinus , who  fetled  three  Adors,  and  made  the 
whole Compofition  regular;  the  fame  of  Ariflopha - 
net,  who  gave  Comedy  a further  perfedion  ; and  fo 
of  all  thofe  whom  Diomedes  calls  the  firil  Comick 
Poets,  though  they  came  a great  whi'e  after  Come- 
dy was  invented. 

Now  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  Recital  of 
that  Ador  or  Flayer  introduc’d  by  Thefpis  in  Tra- 
gedy, and  the  number  of  which  was  fince  encreas’d 
by  other  Poets,  receiv’d  the  name  of  Epifode , as  who 
fhould  fay,  an  additional  Difcourfe,  thrown  as  it 
were  acrofs  another;  therefore  Saidas  fays  exprefly, 
that  Epifode  fignifies  a thing  which  is  befides  the 
Subjed  of  another,  and  to  which  neverthelefs  it  is 
jo\n’d.  So  when  JEfchylus  and  others  did  infert  in- 
to their  Tragedies  Adors  that  recited  a Story  which 
was  nothing  to  the  Praifes  of  Bacchus y the  Priefls 
of  Bacchus  began  to  complain  of  that  negled,  and 
faid,  that  in  thofe  Epifode s there  was  nothing  that 
was  proper  either  to  the  Adions  or  Myflenes  of 
their  God  ; which  gave  occafion  to  that  Greek  Pro- 
verb, ’Outer  TTpos  r ov  Aiowoiov,  Nothing  to  Bacchus. 
And  this  Explication  of  the  Proverb,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  all  the  Ancients,  feems  moft  reafonable  : 
For  to  think,  as  fomedo,  that  in  Drammatick  Poe- 
try they  call’d  Epifodes  all  the  Defcriptions,  Narra- 
tions, and  pathetick  Difcourfes,  as  things  not  belong- 
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ingto  the  Subjed,  feems  very  abfurd,  finre  without 
thofe  things  the  Epifodes  themfelves  could  not  be. 

Thefe  Complaints  of  Bacchus's  Frieds  did  not  at 
all  hop  theProgrefs  of  Tragedy,  which  by  little  and 
little  went  its  Courfe,  and  at  lali  grew  to  fuch  a di- 
dance from  its  Origina.'s,  as  that  the  Epifodes  be- 
came tiie  Tragedy  it  felf  Therefore  now  all  the 
Dcdrine  and  Precepts  of  Arijiotle  about  the  Epi- 
sodes, how  to  make  them  fuccefsfully,  is  no  more 
than  the  Art  how  to  make  a Trammatick  Poem  ; 
for  we  have  neither  Prologue , Chorus , nor  Exode  to 
make  the  Paris  of  our  Tragedy ; fo  that  having  none 
but  the  Epifode  left,  that  alone  mull  be  called  the 
Dramma  ; and  when  we  read  in  A then  reus,  That 
Alexander,  at  the  lajl  Feafl  he  made  before  his  death , 
recited  an  Epifode  of  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides, 
we  mud  not  underhand  it  as  Natalis  Comes  does  in 
his  Marginal  Note,  calling  it  a Piece  added  to  make 
Mirth  ; but  rather  in  the  fenfe  of  Arijiotle , that  it 
was  fome  part  of  that  Tragedy,  either  a fine  Defcri- 
ption,  or  fome  pathetick  Exprefhon  in  fome  Ad  of 
the  Play. 

It  being  then  agreed,  that  the  Epifodes  contain 
all  that  is  between  the  Chcrujes , that  is  to  fay,  Five 
Ads,  didinguillfd  by  five  Concerts  of  Mufick,  Ari- 
ftotle  gives  three  principal  Indrudions  in  compofing 
of  thefe  Epifodes. 

The  fird  is,  That  having  chofen  your  Story , and 
refolvd  how  much  cf  it  you  will  bring  upon  the  Stage , 
you  mufl  then  c aft  your  Epifodes,  that  is,  the  Defcri- 
ptions,  Difcourfes,  Paffions,  and  other  things  that 
are  to  entertain  the  Stage.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
greatelt  Dexterities  of  the  Poet. 

The  fecond  is,  That  the  Epifodes  be  proper  and  na- 
tural 
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tural  to  the  Story  or  Falle ; that  is  to  fay,  drawn 
from  the  very  Effence  of  the  Subjed,  and  fo  fit,  as  to 
feem  to  jump  naturally,  and  of  themfelves,  with 
the  whole  Concourfe  of  other  Events.  And  ’tis  out 
of  the  fecrec  Knowledge  Men  have  of  this  Precept, 
that  we  have  often  feen  them  blame  upon  the  Stage 
Narrations  that  were  not  neceffary,  fuperfluous  and 
vain  Defcriptions,  Complaints,  and  other  Pafhons, 
introduc’d  out  of  order,  and  without  which  the 
Dramma  might  not  onely  have  been,  but  have  been 
better. 

The  third  Rule  is,  That  the  Epifodes  ought  not  to 
he  too  long.  And  that  is  it  which  even  the  Common 
people  every  day  condemn  upon  our  Stages ; for 
the  fined  Difcourfes,  and  the  mod  neceflary  ones, 
have  a Meafure,  after  which  they  become  tedious. 

To  thefe  three  Precepts  of  Ariflotle , I add  two 
Obfervations  of  my  own;  That  the  Drammatick 
Poet  mud  have  a care  in  thefe  Epifodes  not  to  enter 
too  much  and  too  drongly  into  the  particular  of 
things;  but  he  mud  onely  touch  the  beautiful  places 
of  his  Subjed,  by  fome  drong  Thoughts ; becaufe 
elfe  there  will  appear  an  Affedation,  and  be  too  un- 
like a Natural  Difcourfe,  which  in  all  things  he  is  to 
imitate. 

The  other  Obfervation  is,  That  often  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Stage  does  net  fuffer  that  the  Adors  fhould 
make  long  Difcourfes,  not  even  of  a thing  necefla- 
iy  ; as  if  they  were  to  go  in  hade  to  fuccour  fome 
adlided  Perfon,  or  to  avoid  their  Enemies.  I fhould 
therefore  advife  the  Poet,  in  fuch  occafions,  to  ufe 
fome  other  Means  to  indrud  the  Spedators  of  that 
which  they  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  do  it  at 
lead  in  very  few  Words,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Rules  of 

Probability. 
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Probability.  One  great  flight  in  thefe  ludden  Oc- 
cafions,  is  to  explain  fome  Circumflance  of  the  Sto- 
ry, which  may  ferve  for  the  underdanding  of  the 
neared  Events,  and  fo  referve  to  ones  felf  the  Liber 
ry  of  explaining  the  red  at  leifure. 

As  for  the  other  general  Indrudions  that  Ariftotle 
gives  about  the  Epi\odes , they  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Interpreters ; but  the  Poet  mud  dill  remember,  that 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Ads  and  Difpofition 
of  Tragedy,  as  it  is  now  treated  amongd  us  ; it 
being  mod  certain,  that  Drammatick  Poems  which 
comprehend  the  Events  of  two  Stories  in  the  unity 
of  cne  Theatral  Adion,  were  never  called  by  the 
Ancients  1 Eptfodick  Fables  ; becaufe  rhofe  Drammas 
which  contain  but  one  Story,  are  as  much  Epifodick 
as  the  others ; that  is,  they  have  as  many  Adds  or 
Recitals  between  the  Chorujes , as  we  have  already 
diffidently  explain’d. 


Chapter  the  Third. 

Of  the  Chornies  of  the  Ancient s. 

WE  have  faid  already,  That  Tragedy  in  its  fird 
Original  was  nothing  but  a Sacred  Hymn 
fung  and  danced  to  the  Honour  of  Bacchus  ; andthat 
by  little  and  little  the  Fp'ijodes , which  vve  call  Affs, 
were  added  between  each  ( horus.  And  we  know  Jike- 
wife,thar  now  adays  Tragedy  lias  quite  Iod  its  Chorujes , 
as  Comedy  had  loft  his,  even  before  the  Age  of  Flau- 
nts. So  that  it  may  feem  to  fome,  that  a Difcourfc 
oi  Chorirfes  may  be  now  an  unnecedary  thing  for  the 
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Practice  of  our  Stage.  But  befides  that  they  may 
one  day  be  re-eflabiiilTd  upon  our  Theatres,  when 
we  are  well  inform’d  what  they  were  amongfl  the 
Ancients,  I think  it  very  neceflary  for  me  to  explain 
here  my  Thoughts  about  them  , and  which  will 
fcarce  be  found  any  where  elle. 

To  take  the  Choriu  not  as  it  was  at  frit,  when 
alone  it  made  the  whole  Tragedy,-  but  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides , that  is  to  fay, 
in  its  perfection  among  the  Grecians , I think  we  may 
define  the  Chorus  thus. 

The  Chorus  is  a Troop  of  Attors , reprefenting  the 
Affembly  or  Body  of  thoje  Perjons  who  either  were  pre- 
fintf  or  probably  might  be  fo , upon  that  Place  or 
Scene  where  the  Aft  ion  is  fuppos'd  to  be  t ran faffed. 

Thefe  Words  are  of  importance,  and  we  are  not 
to  proceed  without  well  weighing  of  them.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides , the  Chorus 
is  of  Trojan  Women  who  were  Slaves  in  the  Camp, 
it  being  mofl  probable  ihat  they  were  at  the  Tents 
of  Hecuba , who  was  under  the  fame  Captivity  with 
them.  And  in  the  Cyclops  the  Chorus  is  of  Satyrs , 
and  that  very  ingeniously  contriv'd  ,-  for  no  other 
fort  of  Men  con'd  venture  to  flay  before  the  Den 
of  cruel  'Polyphemus.  In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
the  Chorus  is  of  the  Old  Men  of  Thebes,  becaufe  be- 
ing lent  for  by  Ct  eon  to  Council,  none  could  more 
reafonably  be  thought  to  be  before  his  l alace.  In 
the  Ajax  the  Chorus  is  of  Seamen  of  Salamis , who 
come  very  naturally  before  the  l ent  of  their  Prince, 
to  endeavour  to  do  him  fome  Service,  upon  the 
noife  of  his  being  furious  and  mad.  In  the  Prome- 
theus of  AEfchylus  the  Nymphs  of  the  Ocean  make 
the  Chorus , becaufe  in  probability  hardly  any  other 

Perfons 
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Perfons  could  be  fuppos'd  near  that  unfortunate  Man, 
who  was  faftned  to  a Rock  far  from  the  commerce 
of  the  reft  of  Mankind  ; and  alfo  in  the  Seven  before 
Thebes  , the  Young  Women  of  the  Town  make  the 
Chorus , becaule  it  was  more  reafonable  to  aftemble 
them  before  the  Palace,  and  make  them  ftay  there 
full  of  fears  and  apprehenfions,  lamenting  the  Cala- 
mity of  the  War,  than  to  have  plac’d  Men  there, 
who  are  fuppos’d  neceflary  10  the  defence  of  their 
Countrey.  And  from  this  we  may  judge  likewife 
with  what  Induftry  and  Ingenuity  Arijiophanes , in 
his  Play  againft  Socrates  , makes  a Chorus  of 
Clouds,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  Socrates  to  invoke  them 
to  appear  at  his  Sophijms ; as  in  another  place  he  has 
made  a Chorus  of  Birds,  which  two  Athenians  come 
and  entertain  in  a place  full  of  Trees,  and  out  of  the 
way,  talking  to  them  about  building  a Town  in  the 
Air.  I make  no  Citations  here  out  of  thofe  Trage- 
dies which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca  , becaufe 
they  are  very  ill  Models  to  imitate ; and  particu- 
larly, the  Chorufes  are  very  faulty  : for  fometimes 
they  fee  all  that’s  done  upon  the  Scene, hear  all  that's 
faid,  and  fpeak  very  properly  to  all  ; and  at  other 
times  one  would  think  they  were  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb.  In  many  of  thofe  Drammas  one  can  hardly 
tell  who  they  reprefent,  how  they  were  drefs’d,  nor 
what  Reafon  brings  them  upon  the  Stage,  nor  why 
they  are  of  one  Sex,  more  than  of  another.  Indeed 
the  Verfes  are  fine,  full  of  1 hou gilts,  and  overload- 
ed with  Conceit ; but  may  in  mod  places  be  very 
well  fpar’d,  without  fpoiling  any  thing,  either  in  the 
Sence,  or  in  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Poem.  Be- 
fides,  the  Thebaida  has  none  at  all,  whether  it  be 
loft  by  the  fault  of  the  Copy  ills  and  our  Printers, 

which 
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which  I can  hardly  believe,  becaufe  there  would  at 
lead  have  remain  d fome  fragments,  confideringthat 
they  were  pieces  inferted  into  the  very  body  ot  the 
Poem  in  many  places  ; fo  that  I am  apt  to  believe 
that  the  Author  made  none  at  all  for  that  Play  ; and 
this  with  fome  other  conjectures,  has  given  me  occa- 
fionto  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  Scaliger  affirms  fo 
poffiively  ; to  wit,  thatTragedy  never  was  without 
Chorus' s ; for  I incline  to  think  that  in  the  time  of  the 
debauch’d  and  loofe  Emperours,  where  Mimes , Em - 
holmes , and  Buffoons  came  in  for  Interludes  in  Tra- 
gedy, as  well  as  in  Comedy,  the  Chorus  ceas'd  by 
little  and  little  to  be  a part  of  the  Drammatick  Poem, 
and  became  only  a Troup  ofMuficians  and  Dancers, 
to  mark  the  Intervals  of  the  A&s;  but  thofe  four 
Greek  Poers,whofe  works  we  have,  have  been  much 
more  exaCt  in  their  Chorus's  than  the  Author  of  Se- 
necas Tragedys,  as  undemanding  a great  deal  better 
than  he,  the  Art  of  competing  fuch  ‘Poems  ; and  out 
of  them  likewife  it  is  that  we  learn  that  the  Chorus 
might  be  compos’d  of  all  forts  of  perfons,  without  di- 
ftindtion  either  of  Age  or  Sex, nay  of  Jivingcreatures. 
or  infenftble  things,  as  Ariflophanes  has  done,  from 
which  we  may  likewife  obferve,  that  they  who 
thought  the  Chorus  reprefented  the  people  were 
fomething  out;  for  we  fee  that  in  his  Knights  the 
people  of  Athens  is  adring,  fpeaking  and  judging  the 
conteft  between  C leo  and  Agoracritus , and  that  the 
Chorus  is  of  Athenian  Knights, perfectly  diftinguiflfd 
from  thofe  who  reprefent  the  people. 

And  when  Ariflotle  and  Scaliger  after  him  name 
the  Chorus  a kind  of  idle  Client,  which  gives  but  /mail 
affflar.ee  to  thofe  he  pretends  to  help.  It  muff  be  un- 
derftood  only  in  comparifon  of  the  other  ACtors, 
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w ho  are  generally  more  bufie  ; as  alio  becaufe  the 
Chorus  never  forfakes  the  place  of  the  Scene  ,*  where- 
as the  other  x^ctors  often  perform  great  things  off 
of  the  Stage  ; but  yet  the  Greek  Poets  have  never 
cholen  for  their  Chorus  either  idle  people  (though 
they  might  be  eafily  fuppos’d  prefent)  or  thofe  who 
had  no  concern  in  thebufmefs  in  hand,  becaufe  all  that 
theycou^d  have  faid  or  done  would  have  been  weak 
and  languifhing,  of  fmall,  or  no  effect  upon  the  Spe- 
ctators, wdio  do  not  willingly  hear  unconcern’d  per- 
fons  in  a Tragedy.  Befides,  according  to  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  both  o CAriftotle  and  Horace , the  Chorus , be- 
fides its  finging,  ought  to  act  a part  of  fome  concern, 
and  advance  and  forward  the  Affairs  of  the  Stage,  as 
other  Actors  do  ; and  therefore  it  is  obfervable,  that 
when  the  Subject  did  naturally  furnifh  the  Poet  with 
a Chorus , he  never  borrowed  it  any  where  elfe  ; as 
in  the  Rhasjus  of  Euripides , where  the  Scene  is  be- 
fore the  Tents  of  the  Generals  ofthe  Trojan  Army, and 
all  things  coming  to  pafs  in  the  night.  The  Guard 
makes  the  Chorus , becaufe  it  would  have  been  a- 
gainft  probabilty  that  any  other  perfons  lhould  have 
been  aifembled  there  at  that  time.  Nay,  if  the  Prin- 
cipal Actors  themfelves  were  enough  in  number, they 
made  the  Chorus  of  them,  as  in  the  Suppliants  of  Eu- 
ripides, where  the  feven  Princes  of  Argos,  that  im. 
p'ore  The  feuds  help  to  bury  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  Husbands  before  Thehes , make  the  Chorus  them- 
felves. 

But  if  they  were  put  to  invent  a Chorus , they  al- 
ways did  it  conformably  to  the  nature  of  their  Sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Rules  of  probability.  This  Ariflopha - 
nes  has  ingenioufly  enough  obferv’d  in  Comedy,  as 
where  he  makes  a Chorus  of  Frogs  to  fing  while  Bac- 
chus 
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ind  another  of 


Comical:  well  enough  invented  in  mirth,  and  are  not 
aguind  the  Rules  of  his  Art. 

From  hence  we  may  likewife  judg  why  the  Chorus 
was  at  Inti  left  out.  in  new  Comedy,  and  of  this  1 
think  no  body  hitherto  has  given  a true  reafon.  Ho- 
race thinks  that  the  malignity  and  fatyrical  humour 
of  the  Poets  was  the  caufe  ofit ; for  they  made  the 
Chorus' s abufe  people  fo  feverely, that  the  Magifirates 
forbid  them  at  lad  to  ufe  any  at  all  ; but  I think, 
that  if  the  Rules  of  probability  had  not  likewife  fe- 
conded  this  prohibition,  the  Poets  would  have  pre- 
ferv’d  their  Chorus  dili, with  conformity  to  their  Sub- 
ject, and  that  without  too  much  Satyr  ,•  therefore  I 
imagine  the  thing  came  to  pafs  thus. 

Comedy  took  its  model  and  condituticn  from 
Tragedy;  and  when  the  downright  abufing  of  li- 
ving perfons  was  prohibited,  they  generally  invented 
feigned  Subjects,  which  they  govern’d  according  to 
the  llu’es  of  Tragedy ; but  as  they  were  nece  fitated 
to  draw  Pictures  of  the  life  of  the  Vulgar,  and  were 
confin’d  by  confequent  to  mean  Events,  they  gene- 
rally chofe  the  place  of  their  Scene  in  fome  Streets 
before  the  houfes  of  thofe  whom  they  fuppos  d con- 
cern’d in  the  Story  ; and  it  was  not  very  probable 
that  there  fhould  be  a Troup  of  people  in  fuch  a place 
managing  an  Intrigue  cf  inconsiderable  perfons  from 
morning  tonight.  Comedy  lodofits  felf  infenfibly 
the  Chorus , which  it  could  not  preferve  with  any 
probability. 
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Comedy  therefore  having  loft  its  Chorus  long  be- 
fore Tragedy,  that  which  was  called  new  Comedy 
receiv’d  Dances,  Mufick,  and  Buffoons,  in  the  room 
of  the  Chorus y as  more  proper  for  the  genius  of  Co- 
mical Poetry. 

Since  therefore  we  are  now  fully  inform’d  what 
the  Chorus  was,  let  us  fee  how  it  a£ted  upon  the 
Stage. 

At  firft  it  was  plac’d  a little  lower  than  the 
Theatre,  and  was  feated  by  it  felf,  from  whence  it 
role  to  fing  and  dance ; afterwards  it  was  plac’d  up 
on  the  Stage  it  felf,  and  at  laft  it  came  upon  the  very 
Scene,  that  is,  behind  the  Hangings  or  Decoration , 
as  may  befeen  in  Scal/gery  CaJIelvetrOyand  other  Au- 
thors, with  many  other  things  which  I forbear  to 
repeat  here. 

But  we  may  obferve  befides,  thar  the  Chorus  did 
not  ordinarily  appear  upon  the  Stage,  till  after  the 
Prologue,  that,  is,  as  we  have  explain’d  it,  till  after  one 
or  many  Scenes,  which  open’d  the  Play,  and  were 
preparatives  to  the  better  underftanding  of  the 
piece,  not  being  reckon’d  among  the  Afrs  or  Epi- 
lods.  This  too  is  to  be  underftocd  only  in  ftrid-nels,- 
for  fometimes  there  was  no  Prologue , and  all  that 
pafs’d  before  the  coming  on  of  the  Chorus  was  the  firft 
A and  to  be  reckon’d  of  the  body  of  the  Trage- 
dy, as  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  • at  other  times  the 
Chorus  its  felf  opened  the  Stage,  as  in  the  Rhrefus  of 
Furipidesy  becaufe  being  compos’d  of  the  Guards, 
which  had  watch’d  all  night,  ’twas  not  probable  any 
fhould  be  there  before  them. 

We  muft  obferve  befides,  that  when  the  Chorus 
once  came  on  in  regularity,  they  were  not  fuppos’d 
to  go  off  till  the  end  of  the  Play  ; and  this  appears 
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by  all  the  Greek  Tragedys,  where  the  Chorus  often 
flhews  the  Pallace  or  Houfe  to  Grangers,  complains, 
or  feems  aftonilhed  at  fudden  noifes  made  within;  by 
all  which  it  may  be  concluded,  it  flayed  all  along  up. 
on  the  Stage.  ’1  is  true,  that  fometimes  we  may 
obferve  it  to  come  in  and  out,  but  that  is  extraordi- 
narily, and  by  fome  remarkable  Artifice  of  the  Pcet, 
who  has  a mind  that  fome  Addon  or  other  fhould  be 
perform’d  upon  the  Stage  without  witnefs : As  when 
Sophocles  has  a mind  that  Ajax  fhould  kill  himfelf 
upon  the  Stage,  he  fends  out  the  Chorus  under  pre- 
text  of  affifling  Tecmeffa , who  is  endeavouring  to  find 
out  Ajax,  to  prevent  the  Effects  of  his  fury  (he  ha- 
ving juft  left  her  with  a Sword  in  his  hand  ) 

Another  reafon  the  Poets  have-of  fending  out  the 
Chorus  is,  when  ns  probable  that  they  who  repre- 
fent  the  ( horus  have  done  an  adion  which  could  not 
naturally  have  been  perform’d  upon  the  Stage  : So  in 
the  Or  at  rices,  or  pleading  Women  of  Artflophanes , 
the  Women  which  compofe  the  Chorus , go  out  at 
the  end  of  the  firft  Ad:  in  Mens  difguife,  to  go  to  the 
Council  to  have  it  there  decreed,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Athens  fhall  be  put  into  their  hands  ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  A 6b,  they  come  back  upon  the 
Scene  to  bring  their  Husbands  cloths  which  they  had 
Rolen  in  the  night  : Where  by  the  by  we  may  take 
notice  of  the  Ignorance  of  fome  of  our  Pedants  in 
their  Latine  Tragedys,  when  at  the  end  of  each  A6t 
they  bring  on  a Angle  A&or  to  reprefent  the  Chorus, 
and  declaim  fome  feurvy  Verfes  of  Morality,  bring- 
ing him  on,  and  driving  him  off  as  they  pleafe,  think- 
ing thereby  to  fulfil  Ariftotles  Rules,  and  perfedly 
imitate  the  Antients ; whereas  their  Chorus  was  com- 
pos’d of  many  perfons.  who  fung  and  danced  with 
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great  Art,  and  were  always  brought  upon  the  Stage 
tor  tome  good  reafon;  nor  are  we  to  imagine, as  tome 
have  done,  that  the  Chorus  fung  and  danc’d  always; 
lor  that  was  only  when  there  was  need  to  mark  the 
Intervals  of  the  Adis.  In  other  places  the  Chorus  was 
confidered  as  any  other  Aftor,  and  the  Corypheus , or 
chief of  them  us’d  to  hold  Difcourfe  for  all  the  reft; 
or  elfe  being  divided  in  two  ( as  fometimes  it  was 
half  on  one  fide  of  the  Stage,  and  half  on  the  other) 
the  Chiefs  of  each  fide  difeours'd  together  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  Stage,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  sEjchylus  upon  the  death  of  that  King. 

We  fee  likewife  fometimes  that  the  Chorus  after 
fome  Difcourfesfalls  a finging,  oris  commanded  to 
do  it,  by  which  it  appears,  it  did  not  fing  before  ; 
The  Example  is  preciie  in  the  feven  before  Thebes , 
where  Prince  Eteocles , after  having  difeourfed  with 
the  Chorus  a good  while,  bids  him  at  laid  leave  off 
talking,  and  fing,  to  know  now  whether  they  all 
danc’d,  and  whether  the  fame  perfons  danc'd  that 
fung,  and  if  they  danc’d  and  played  on  Inftruments 
together,  and  of  what  fort  is  that  great  diverfity  of 
Song  we  find  among  the  Anrients,  all  this  I fay  can- 
not contribute  an\  thing  to  the  comnofttion  of  a 
Drammatick  Poem  ; and  therefore  need  not  be  ex- 
amin’d, but  in  order  to  indruft  our  Mufick,  in  cafe 
we  fhould  have  a mind  to  bring  the  Chorus’s  upon 
our  7 heatres. 

But  we  mud  not  forget  here,  that  the  chief  Aftors 
did  frequently  mingle  with  the  Chorus,  as  Elebh  a in 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Queen  /. Ethra , with  King 
Adraflus  in  the  Supplicants  of  Euripides  ; and  in  thefe 
cafes  I am  of  Opinion,  that  thofe  Afters  were  the 
Coryphee  Ts. 
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Sometimes  there  was  divers  Chorus' s,  when  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  fame  perfons  could  be  twice 
upon  the  Stage,  as  in  Chriftophanes ; when  Bacchus 
pafles  the  River  Stix>  to  go  to  the  Pallace  of  Pluto , 
the  Chorus  is  made  by  Frogs  ; but  when  he  is  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Pallace, the  Chorus  is  made  by  the  Priefls, 
and  the  fraternity  of  his  Myfteries. 

Sometimeslikewife  the  Chorus  did  not  come  back 
time  enough  at  the  end  of  an  Aft, being  ingag’dfome- 
whereelfe,  and  then  that  Aft  was  mark’d  by  fome 
Mime , Mufick  Dance  or  buffooning,  taken  from  the 
Subjeft,  as  in  the  Oratrices  of  Arijlophanes,  the  Wo- 
men being  all  elfewhere  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Aft, 
the  Poet  makes  a farce  of  two  old  Women,  and  a 
young  Girl,  who  fing  and  dance  to  Inftruments,  in 
expedition  of  fome  Man  to  come  by,  and  are  al- 
ready difputing  who  fhall  have  him  to  make  him 
obey  the  Womens  Laws. 

From  all  thefe  Obfervations  it  is  mod  apparent, 
that  the  Chorus  is  nothing  but  what  we  have  defcrib’d 
it  to  be ; and  that  we  have  much  reafon  to  wonder 
that  the  Learned,  who  have  afforded  us  fo  many  cu- 
riofities  upon  the  DrammatickPoem,  have  not  never- 
thclefs  dilcover’d  any  thing  like  this  to  us,  though 
very  important,  to  underftand  antient  Tragedy,  and 
juftifie  the  probability  of  aT  the  Rules  of  the 
Theatre. 

For  firft,  if  the  Antient  Greek  Poets  have  made 
but  few  Monologues  upon  the  Stage,  it  is  becaufe  it 
was  not  always  eafieto  find  a pretext  to  fend  out  the 
Chorus , and  to  have  it  come  in  again  ; and  on  the 
other  fide,  a man  could  not  in  probability  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  fpeak  aloud  of  fecret  things,  without  being 
heard  by  perfons  who  were  fo  near  him. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  Ancient  Poets  feldom  make  any 
of  their  i\6lors  die  upon  the  Stage,  becaufe  it  was 
not  probable,  that  fo  many  Perfons  as  compos’d  the 
Chorus , lhould  fee  fuch  a thing  done,  and  not  endea- 
vour to  hinder  it.  Thus  JEfchylus  makes  Agamem - 
iron  be  kill’d  in  his  Palace,  and  his  Crys  and  dying 
Groans  to  be  heard  without  by  the  Chorus , which  de- 
liberates whether  they  fhall  call  the  People,  or  break 
in  to  his  Relief ; when  Clytemneftra  her  felf  comes 
out,  and  owns  the  Murder,  and  its  manner,  ihewing 
them  likewife  her  Husbands  dead  Body;  which  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  Agamemnon  was  kill’d  up- 
on the  Stage.  On  the  other  fide,  Sophocles  makes 
the  Chorus  leave  the  Stage,  and  brings  on  Ajax  in  a 
fedate,  calm  Relolution  of  dying ; where  after  ha- 
ving fpoke  a mod  paffionate  Monologue , he  kills  him- 
felt  with  his  own  Sword,  from  which  none  could 
hinder  him,  he  being  alone  upon  the  Stage.  And 
by  the  by,  that  may  lerve  to  oppofe  to  thole  who  fo 
peremptorily  maintain,  that  the  Ancients  never  Hied 
any  Blood  upon  the  Stage  ; for  they  have  both  done 
it,  and  avoided  it,  and  Bill  with  decency  and  pro- 
bability. 

Thirdly,  The  Chorus  oblig’d  a Poet  to  a Conti- 
nuity of  Addon  ; for  it  the  Ad  ion  ceas'd,  it  was 
not  probable  t he  Chorus  lhould  Hay  there  any  longer, 
its  Bufinefs  being  onely  depending  upon  the  Adi- 
on.  Thus  we  fee,  that  as  foon  as  Ajax  s Fury  feem’d 
to  be  a little  over,  the  Chorus , which  was  made  up 
of  his  Subjeds,  who  came  to  enquire  of  his  Condi- 
tion, has  a defign  to  be  gone;  but  is  Hopp'd  by  a 
MefIenger,who  tells  them  the  Arrival  of  Teucer , Ajax's 
Brother,  and  the  danger  that  Minerva  had  put  Ajax 
in  all  that  day. 
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Moreover,  we  may  here  conclude,  That  the  Cho- 
rus oblig’d  the  Poet  infenfibly  to  a necefhty  of  keep- 
ing the  Unity  of  the  Scene ; for  fince  it  was  regu- 
larly to  (lay  from  the  beginning  of  the  Drawma  to 
the  end,  without  going  out,  tis  molt  undoubted, 
that  the  Place  could  not  change  : for  it  would  have 
been  moil  ridiculous,  that  Perfons  who  never  ftirr’d, 
iliould  have  been  tranfported  from  Europe  to  Afia , 
or  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  without  ever  having  dif 
appear’d  from  the  Spectators  Eyes ; and  therefore 
thofe  Poets,  whenever  they  did  make  the  Chorus  go 
off  from  the  Stage,  were  very  careful  to  make  them 
tell  where  they  went,  that  it  might  not  be  imagin’d 
that  in  carrying  off  the  Chorus , they  meant  to  tran- 
fport  the  Scene  too. 

And  not  onely  the  Unity  of  Place,  but  likewife 
the  Meafure  of  Time  convenient  to  the  Drammatick 
Poem,  may  be  learn’d  from  the  Chorufes  : for  if  the 
Poet  had  comprehended  in  his  Play  a Year,  a 
Month,  or  a Week,  how  could  he  make  the  Specta- 
tors believe,  that  People  who  had  always  been  in 
their  Eye,  Ihould  have  pafs’d  fo  long  a time  without 
either  eating,  drinking,  or  fleeping  I know  it  will 
be  anfwered,  That  there  is  an  lllufion  to  be  allow’d 
upon  the  Stage  ; and  I own  it . But  the  Spectators 
muft  Bill  be  deceiv’d,  fo  as  not  to  perceive  that  they 
are  fo;  and  though  they  know  before-hand  that 
they  are  to  be  deceiv’d,  yet  it  muft  not  be  done  fo 
grofsly  as  to  be  perceiv ’d  without  reflection,  and  at 
firft  fight.  Therefore  that  which  in  our  days  has 
help'd  thefe  irregular  Plays  to  pafs  upon  us,  was  the 
Intervals  of  the  ACts,  where  none  remaining  upon 
the  Stage,  and  our  Mufick  not  being  look’d  upon  as 
a Continuation  of  the  Action,  the  Spectator’s  Ima- 
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gination  was  at  liberty  to  help  the  Poet,  and  to 
ihorten  Years  and  Months  into  Moments,  the  Eyes 
having  nothing  before  them  to  contradict  this  Ima- 
gination. 

From  hence  then  it  refults  naturally,  That  the 
time  of  the  TDrarnma  ought  to  be  very  Ihort,  as  we 
have  fhew’d  in  a Chapter  on  purpofe. 

To  make  an  end  of  this  Matter,  we  muft  obferve, 
That  the  Chorufes  made  all  the  Grandeur  and  Magni- 
ficence of  the  ancient  Tragedies  ; not  onely  becaufe 
the  Stage  was  always  full,  but  becaufe  there  was 
need  of  making  a vaft  Expence  .*  for  there  was  a 
great  number  of  Adors,  Muficians,  Dancers,  Clothes, 
and  often  very  coftly  Machins,  as  in  the  Clouds  of 
Ariflophanes  ; and  it  was  among  the  Grecians  an  ho- 
nourable Profeffion  to  inftruft  and  dired  the  Choruf 
es , as  appears  by  Plato  the  Philofopher,  who  fol- 
low’d that  Employment  the  bed  part  of  his  Youth  * 
and  Ariftophunts , we  find,  had  the  direction  of  his 
Chorufes , particularly  of  that  of  the  Clouds.  The 
Richeft  of  the  Nobility  often  bore  the  Charge  • as 
Dio , in  favour  of  Plato , who  at  drib  was  one  of  the 
Tragick  Poets.  The  Magidrates  likewife,  to  make 
the  time  of  their  Adminiflration  more  Solemn, 
did  the  fame  thing.  Sometimes  the  State  it  felf 
when  they  would  do  an  extraordinary  Honour  to 
iome  of  their  Tragick  Poets,  order’d,  that  the 
Charges  of  the  Chorus  fliould  be  allow’d  by  the  Pub- 
lick  Treafury:  And  this  the  Athenians  have  often 
done.  And  I believe,  that  when  the  Great  Men 
forfook  the  Care  of  the  Stage,  it  foon  fell  into  Con- 
tempt, the  Chorufes  being  retrench'd,  by  the  impof- 
fibility  that  the  Players  and  Poets  were  in  to  ani  wer 
fuch  an  Expence ; and  afterwards,  the  Ignorance  of 
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following  Ages  thought  fit  to  look  upon  them  as 
ufelefs,  and  unfit  to  be  put  in  practice.  New  Co- 
medy it  felf  loll  its  Chorufes , even  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  Drammatick  Age  ; but  that  was  rather  be- 
caufe  it  was  much  harder  to  give  Chorufes  their  due 
Probability  in  Comedy,  than  in  Tragedy,  though 
its  Mimes,  Muficians,Embolaires,  and  iuch  like,  were 
not  of  a lefs  Magnificence  than  the  Chorufes  of  Tra- 
gedy it  felf;  and  thofe  who  were  the  Mailers  and 
Directors  in  them,  had  as  much  Fame  when  they 
fucceeded,  as  either  JEfopus,  or  Rofcius>  or  any  of 
the  Chief  Adtors  of  the  Age.  This  may  be  feen  by 
fome  ancient  infcripdons  of  Terence  s Comedies,  and 
other  very  confiderable  Proofs  in  Antiquity. 

If  then  our  Age  could  fuffer  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  Chorus , as  being  the  moft  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent Ornament  of  Tragedy,  our  Poets  ought  in 
the  firfl  place  to  ftudy  the  Art  of  the  Ancients  in 
that  point,  how  ingenioufly  they  invented  them, 
how  neceffarily  they  brought  them  on,  and  how 
agreeably  they  made  them  fpeak  and  aft ; and  then 
the  King,  or  our  Great  Lords,  fhould  be  at  the  Ex- 
pence : Which  I think  not  the  hardeft  to  compafs, 
confidering  the  Profufion  we  have  feen  in  Ballets, 
Balls,  and  Tragedies  in  this  Kingdom. 

And  laftly,  It  would  be  necefiary  to  have  Mufici- 
ans  and  Dancers  capable  of  executing  the  Inventions 
of  the  Poets,  after  the  way  of  thofe  lively  fpeaking 
Dances  of  the  Ancients,  which,  to  fay  truth,  I think 
impoftible  for  us  Frenchmen  to  attain  to,  and  I believe 
it  very  hard  for  the  Italians.  Therefore  I fhall  not 
expatiate  here  upon  the  Method  of  adding  Chorufes 
to  our  Tragedies,  nor  fay  what  might  be  left  out, 
and  what  taken  from  the  Ancients,  in  conformity  to 
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our  Cufloms ,*  for  that  would  deferve  a particular 
Trcatife,  I pafs  now  to  things  more  necedary  to  the 
true  Undemanding  of  the  Drammatick  Poem,  and 
the  Practice  of  the  Stage. 


Chapter  the  Fourth, 

Of  the  ancient  JEiors  or  frft  Reciters  of  Epifodes, 
agdmft  the  Opinion  of  Jome  Modern  Writers. 

T Hough  in  all  this  Work  I have  had  no  other 
Defign  than  to  inftrud  the  Poet  in  many  Par- 
ticulars which  I thought  very  important  for  the  ma- 
king of  a T)ramma  ; yet  being  carried,  by  my  own 
Study  and  Enquiries,  into  the  Difcovery  of  an  Errour 
of  fomeof  our  Moderns,  about  the  ancient  Reciters 
of  Tragedy,  I could  do  no  lefs  than  endeavour  to  re- 
difie  thatMiftake,  though  it  do  not  perfedly  regard 
my  firfl  Defign,  which  was  onely  to  deliver  Precepts 
about  Drammatick  Poetry.  But  if  my  Readers  are 
curious  enough  to  be  willing  to  know  fomeCircum- 
ftances  about  the  progrefs  of  Tragedy,  I fuppofe 
this  Difcourfe  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  them. 

We  have  laid  down,  as  a mod  con(lantTruth,That 
for  many  Years  Tragedy  was  nothing  but  a Pagan 
Religious  Hymn,  fung  and  danced  in  the  Honour  of 
Bacchus  ; That  Thefpis  introduc’d  an  Ador  to  recite 
fomething  Forreign  to  that  Subjed,  which  was  call’d 
an  Epifode ; That  /Efchylus  brought  on  two  Adors, 
and  Sophocles  three,  with  other  Ornaments,  which 
brought  Tragedy  to  its  perfection.  And  this  we 
have  juftified  by  the  Teftimoniesof  AriJlotley  T)ia - 
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genes  Laertius,  Athemeus , Plutarch,  Donatus , and 
many  other  ancient  Writers  ,•  to  whom  1 may  add 
all  thofe  who  fince  have  writ  of  Drammatick  Poefie. 
But  Caftelvetro,  Ricoboni , and  fome  others,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Chorus  fignifies  fometimes  the  Band 
of  Comedians  or  Tragedians,  and  that  his  in  that 
fenfe  that  we  muft  underhand  that  Paflage  o I Dio- 
genes Laertius , in  the  Life  of  j Vlato,  which  fays, 
That  formerly  the  Chorus  alone  abler!  the  whole  Tra- 
gedy : By  which,  fays  Caftelvetro , it  appears , that 
the  Hiflrions  ailed  formerly  without  Mufick  or  Dan- 
cing. And  as  one  Abfurdity  generally  engages  us  in 
another,  to  maintain  this  Errour , he  commits  a 
greater,  when  he  adds,  That  the  Aft  or  introduc3 d by 
T hefpis  was  a Buffoon  who  ufed  to  Sing,  and  Dance , 
and  play  upon  fome  Inftrument , and  that  Aifchilus  af- 
ter him  brought  cn  two  fuch , fteparating  Dancing  from 
the  Singing , and  playing  upon  Inftrument s , and  that 
Sophocles  at  laft  brought  on  three  Allors  for  thefe 
three  things.  So  that  he  pretends,  that  before  Theft 
pis  the  Choms  was  a Troop  of  flayers  or  Adlors, 
and  that  thofe  brought  on  by  Theftpis , /Eftchilus,  and 
Sophocles  were  not  fo,  but  Singers  and  Dancers 
which  certainly  is  both  falfe  and  ridiculous.  Firff, 
there  is  no  paffage  in  any  of  the  Ancients  that  can  be 
cited  to  prove,  that  they  who  affociated  themfelves 
to  Adi  Plays  were  ever  called  by  the  Word  Chorus , 
but  by  that  of  Company  : We  have  many  Examples 
of  this  in  Elautm,  who  very  often  makes  them 
appear  under  this  Name  at  the  end  of  his  Plays  to 
thank  the  Spectators,  and  in  Terence.  Ambivius 
Turpio  complains,  That  the  Tcets  carry  d to  other 
Companies  thofteTlays  that  wereeafy  to  represent;  be- 
fides,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  antiently  the 
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Plays  were  adfed  by  Hijlrions  without  Dancing  or 
Mufick  ; that  on  the  contrary  ’tis  molt  certain,  that 
they  were  originally  danced  and  fung  by  a Chorus 
of  Muficians  without  Attors  or  Hijlrions . 

To  Illuftrate  fully  the  truth,  I think  that  it  is  a 
ftrange  miftake  to  fay  that  the  Chorus  of  which  Dio- 
genes, Athenieus , and  Tdonatus  do  {peak,  when  they 
lay,  That  Tragedy  was  at  firfi  ailed  by  the  Chorus 
was  a Company  of  Comedians ^ or  reciting  Reprefen- 
tatours  without  either  Dance  or  Mufick,  for  one 
need  only  read  thofe  Authors  to  be  convinced  of  the 
contrary  ; and  when  Athenreus  faies,  That  Tragedy 
had  none  of  thofe  Hiftrions  which  the  Greeks  call  Hy- 
pocrites, or,  Reprefenters  of  other  Men  ,•  he  can- 
not be  underftood  of  Buffooning, Dancing  or  Singing 
A&ors,  becaufe  the  Greeks  had  a great  many  of 
them  , in  Tragedy ; particularly  in  that  which 
was  called  Satyrical  Tragedy.  Befides,  in  the  time, 
and  before  the  time  of  Thefpis,  they  ufed  a little  fort  of 
Stage  called  Eileos , where  was  placed  a Mufician  to 
anlwer  the  reft  of  the  Chorus , and  as  Tragedy  was 
then  nothing  but  a Sacred  Hymn  in  the  honour  of 
Bacchus , the  Chorus  was  compofed  of  thofe  who 
were  Minifters  to  his  Ceremonies,  and  who  were 
hir’d  for  Money  often  to  Sing  and  Dance  in  great 
Feafts,  fo  that  if  the  A£tOr  brought  on  by  Thefpis , 
had  done  nothing  but  Sing  and  Dance  without  re- 
citing, he  had  done  nothing  new,  and  thePriefts'of 
Bacchus  would  not  have  had  reafonto  complain  of  it, 
but  there  is  more  in  it  ftill,  for  even  in  the  time  of  Thef 
pis  the  Chorufes  were  compofed  of  Dancers  and  Sing- 
ers.and  A then  reus  laies,  that  he  and  Pratinas , and  Fhri- 
nicus  with  other  Poets  of  that  time,  were  Nicknam’d 
Dancer S) becaufe  they  fitted  their  Poetry  to  the  Dance  of 
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the  Chorufes  whom  they  ufed  to  teach  with  care  them- 
felves,  to  reprefent  well  in  Dancing,  that  which 
they  had  expreffed  in  Verfe. 

This  Pratmas  was  a Tragick  Toet  who  lived  a little 
after  The  [pis,  and  was  contemporary  with  sEfchy- 
Ins , and  as  Athemeus  tells  us,  he  writ  as  an  obfervati- 
on  of  his  time,  That  when  the  ‘ 'People  Jaw  the  \ 'Flay- 
ers of  Inftrwments  come  upon  the  Stage  without  Dancing 
with  the  reft  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  Chorus  fing  and 
dance  without  playing  upon  Inflruments , they  were 
angry  at  it,  as  a piece  of  Novelty  againji  a received 
cujiom.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Divi/ion  of 
Mufick  from  Dancing,  which  was  then  made  by  the 
Poets,  was  a change  in  the  Chorus,  and  not  an  In- 
troducing of  ne,v  Interludes ; thefe  Chorufes  were 
compofed  of  fuch  great  numbers,  that  /Efchylus  was 
forc’d  to  leflen  them,  as  we  have  it  from  Ariflotle , 
and  this  he  did  after  the  reprefentation  of  his  Eume - 
nides,  and  that  Chorus  is  well  diftinguiflied  from  the 
Perfons  who  recited.  If  then  it  were  or  could  be 
true,  that  in  the  time  of  Thefpis  the  Chorus  was  the 
company  of  Comedians,  or  Hifrions , we  muff  be 
told  how  that  Name  was  transferred  from  the  Reci- 
ters to  the  Muficians,  and  who  firft  brought  into 
Tragedy  that  great  number  of  Dancers  and  Singers 
of  which  we  could  not  be  ignorant,  the  Greeks  having 
been  pretty  well  informed  of  their  own  Hiffory  ever 
fince  the  fettling  of  the  Olympiads,  which  was 
near  three  hundred  years  before  that  time. 

To  this  we  may  add  as  very  confiderable,  that 
which  Ariflotle,  and ! Diogenes  Laertius  fay,  That  by 
the  means  of  the  three  Actors  introduc'd  by  thofe  three 
fights  of  the  Stage , Thefpis,  ^Efchylus,  and  Sopho- 
cles, Tragedy  received  all  its  fjlendour  ,and its  lafl  per* 
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feftion;  for  if  before  them  there  were  companies  of 
Players  that  reprefented  reciting,  as  they  have  done 
fince,  and  that  thefe  three  ACtors  added,  were  on- 
ly to  fing,  dance,  or  play  upon  the  Inftruments  ; 
lure  thefe  Authors  would  not  have  fudg’d  that  fo 
great  a thing  as  to  make  the  perfection  of  Tra- 
gedy confift  in  it ; and  when  in  thefe  latter  times. 
Tragedy  having  recovered  its  glory  without  all  this 
Mu/ick , Mimiking , and  1 Dancing ; did  ever  any  one 
yet  objedt  the  want  of  that  for  a fault,  and  that  its 
true  fplendour  confided  in  thofe  ridiculous  Inter- 
ludes ? Befides  Thefpis  brought  fo  great  a change 
upon  Ancient  Tragedy,  that  he  was  called  the  In- 
ventor of  it,  and  if  there  had  been  before  his  time, 
whole  companies  of  reciting  Comedians,  I doubt 
whether  he  would  have  deferv’d  that  name  for  only 
adding  a Buffooning  Aftor  to  the  reft. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  confirm  this,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  important  enough,  which  is,  That 
if  before  Thefpis's  time  there  had  been  Stage  Players, 
or  Hiftricns , they  muft  have  afted  without  a Stage, 
and  without  Clothes  conformable  to  their  parts, 
and  without  any  decoration,  for  all  thefe  things 
were  mod  certainly  brought  in  by  thofe  three  Poets, 
and  in  different  times. 

And  it  is  moreover  true,  that  /Efchylus  having  In- 
troduc’d the  Second  Atftor,  divided  the  recitals  of 
his  ACfours  upon  the  Stage,  and  Ariftotle  for  this 
reafon  calls  the  Firft  ACtors  part,  The  ‘Principal  7) if 
jcourje , or  the  Principal  Canto ; and  Philoftrates 
fpeaking  of  this  Second  ACior  of  sEfchylus  writes. 
That  hy  this  means  he  took  off  from  the  Stage  thofe 
long  and  tedious  Monodias  of  a (ingle  Aftur,  putting 
in  their  room  aTiialogue  of  Tiijcourfe  of  different 
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Attors.  So  S caliger  writes,  that  at  the  beginning 
Tragedy  was  Monoprofope , that  is,  of  One  Aftor, 
and  tiiat  ALfchilus  brought  in  the  Difcourfeof  two, 
by  which  it  appears  that  thefe  Acftors  were  Reciters 
and  not  Singers  or  Dancers,  but  to  finilli  the  proof  of 
this  matter  we  mult  know  that  by  the  general  Inter- 
pretation of  all  the  Greek  and  Latine  Authors  that 
writ  fince  thefe  three  Poets;  the  Hiftrion , or  Play- 
er introduc’d  by  Thefvis  is  named  Pi  otagonijt,  that 
introduced  by  /Efchytus  Deuteragomfi , and  the  Third 
added  by  Sophocles  Tritagonift ; that  is,  Firft,  Se- 
cond, and  Third  A&or,  and  not  Dancer  or  Mufician. 
By  the  Firft  they  underftood  that  Aftor  w ho  in  Tra- 
gedy reprefcnted  the  chief  Perfon  of  the  Dramma , 
and  had  the  chiefeftpart,  as  appearing  moft  upon  the 
Scene,  and  by  the  two  others  they  underftood  thofe 
who  acfted  the  fecond  and  third  parts  of  the  Stage. 
Upon  this  Cicero  W’rites,  That  amongft  the  Greeks 
he  that  has  the  fecond  or  third  part , though  he  happen 
to  have  a ftronger  voice  than  the  firft  Attor , yet  he 
moderates  it  that  he  may  not  drown  the  firft.  And 
Porphyrius  fays,  That  the  Tritagonifts  always  afled 
with  a low  voice  ; and  ’tis  in  that  fenfe  that  thefe 
names  have  in  other  cafes  been  applied  to  thofe  Per- 
fons  who  had  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  parts, which 
made  Demofthenes  to  affront  AEfchynes  call  him  Tri~ 
tag° nift-,  infinuating  thereby,  that  he  had  been  a 
Player,  and  that  only  of  the  third  rank,  and  no  body 
will  fay,  that  in  all  thefe  comparifons  there  was  any 
thought  of  thefe  A&ors  being  Muficians  or  Dan- 
cers. 

Indeed  fomethinglike  the  imagination  of  Caftelve - 
tro  has  happened  in  Comedy  : for  where  it  was  firft 
received  in  Rome , it  had  no  Chorus  but  Interludes  of 
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Singers,  Dancers,  and  Players  upon  Inflrurnents, 
who  altogether  marked  the  intervals  of  the  ATs, 
and  according  to  my  opinion,  were  translated  to  the 
Stage  from  the  Ludi  Scenic/,  or  Scenical  Games. 

1 hat  they  fung  danc’d,  and  play'd  upon  Infiru* 
ments  all  at  once,  appears  by  Livius  Andronicusy 
who  being  grown  old  took  an  occafion  from  the 
weaknefs  of  his  voice  to  have  a youth  fing  for  him, 
w hich  made  his  dancing  fo  much  the  more  agreeable, 
as  being  freed  from  the  conftraint  of  managing  his 
motions  to  his  voice  : Some  while  after  he  laid  abide 
his  Inftruments  Jikewife,  and  then  having  his  Arms  at 
liberty  to  give  the  full  grace  to  his  dancing,  he 
brought  that  Art  to  great  perfection.  This  he  did 
in  Imitation  of  the  Greeks , for  we  fee  in  Lucian , 
that  in  Tragedy  thefe  three  AT  ions  were  formerly 
united  and  performed  by  the  fame  Perfon  of  which 
the  furprifal  of  the  people  mentioned  by  Tratinas , 
and  wrhich  we  have  already  alledged,  is  a fufficient 
proof. 

Not  but  that  there  are  lbme  paffages  in  Ancient 
Authors  which  feem  to  fay,  that  formerly  Trage- 
dies and  Comedies  were  fung  and  danc’d,  and  that  fo 
Artificially  that  the  Mufick  and  the  poflures  gave 
fenfible  Images  of  the  things  exprefTcd  by  the  Ver- 
fes ; but  this  was  either  becaufe  the  Mufical  Games 
(even  in  Tlato ) comprehended  under  them  all  the 
Exercifes  of  Poetry  even  to  the  Drammatick  ; or  clfe, 
becaufe  the  H)  mns  of  Bac  bus  which  were  original- 
ly at  firft  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  w'ere  always 
accompanied  with  Mufick  and  Dances,  or  becaufe 
in  the  intervals  of  the  ATs  they  had  people  who  re- 
prefented  by  their  dancing;  thefe  things  which  had 
been  fpoken  in  the  AT,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  Tint  arch 
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and  Lucian , or  rather,  molt  probably,  becaufe  not 
only  they  had  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
places,  A&ors  who  recited  Tragedy,  but  like  wife 
Churujes  for  Tragedy  ; and  Mimes  for  Comedy , who 
fung  and  danc’d  to  the  found  of  Inftruments  with 
poftures  which  reprefented  the  Perfons  both  of 
Men  and  Gods, 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that  before  the  Age  of  Thefi- 
pis  the  Chorus  was  nothing  but  a company  of  Muff 
cians  fingingand  dancing  Tragedy  as  a Hymn  in  the 
honour  of  Bacchus , and  that  Thefpis  brought  on  the 
Firft  Aftor,  who  by  reciting,  divided  the  finging  of 
the  Chorus , and  gave  a beginning  to  the  Epifodes , and 
of  this  truth  befides  Ancient  Authors  we  have  for 
Guarantees  many  modern  ones,  as  Rohortel , Tzcco - 
lomini , Bernardo  Segni , Scaliger , Benius  , Euguhi- 
ms , ToJJius,  He infius y Villorius , and  other  Inter- 
preters of  Arifiotle  who  have  all  proved  this  Afler- 
tion,  though  by  reafons  differing  from  thofe  which 
we  have  here  declared. 


Chapter  the  Fifth. 

Of  Tragicomedy . 

THis  New  Word  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 
troduc’d to  fignifie  fomenew  fort  of  Dram- 
mat  ick  Poem,  obliges  me  to  explain  it  more  clearly, 
and  at  length,  then  any  of  our  Modern  Authors  have 
done,and  to  that  end  I mu.ff  fhew  all  that  in  our  Plays 
is  different  from,  or  conformable  to  the  Works  of 
the  Ancients. 
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The  Stage  by  little  and  little  being  come  to  its. 
laR  pcriedlion,  became  a fenfible  and  moving  Image 
of  all  humane  life:  Now  there  being  three  lorts  of 
conditions  or  ways  of  living,  that  of  Great  perfons 
in  the  Courts  of  Kings,  that  of  Citizens,  and  Gentry 
in  Towns,  and  that  of  the  Country  people  in  the 
Country,  the  Stage  has  likewife  receiv'd  tiiree  kinds 
of  Drainmatick  Poems,  to  wit,  Tragedy, Comedy, and 
A 'ajl oral. 

T ragedy  reprefented  the  Life  of  Princes  and  great 
People  full  of  difquiets,  fufpicions,  troubles,  rebel- 
lions, wars,  murders,  and  all  forts  of  violent  paiTlons, 
and  mighty  adventures ; whence  it  was  well  call’d  by 
1 Theophraftus , The  State  of  an  Heroick  Fortune. 

Now  to  dininguifh  Tragedy s by  their  Catajiropbe , 
they  were  of  two  forts  ; the  one  were  calamitous 
and  bloody  in  their  Events,  ending  generally  by  the 
death,  or  fome  great  misfortune  of  the  Il:ro  • the 
others  were  more  happy,  and  concluded  by  the  feli- 
city of  the  chief  perfons  upon  the  Stage,  and  yet  be- 
caufe  the  Poets  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Athenians , 
who  loved  fpebfacles  of  horrour,  ended  often  their 
Tragedy's  by  unfortunate  C 'ataflrophes  ; many  people 
have  thought  that  the  word  Tragical  never  fignifi  d 
any  thing  but  fome  fad, bloody  Event;  and  that  a 
Drammatick  Poem  could  not  be  call’d  a Tragedy,  if 
the  Catajiropbe  did  not  contain  the  death  of  the  chief 
perfons  in  the  Play;  but  they  are  miftaken,  - hat  word, 
in  its  true  fignification,  meaning  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Magnificent,  ferious,  grave  Teem,  conformable  to  the 
Agitations  and  fudden  turns  of  the  fortune  of  great 
people.  And  accordingly  in  the  nineteen  Tragedys 
of  Euripides , many  of  them  have  a happy  conclufion ; 
and  which  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  OreJlesy 
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which  begins  with  fury  and  rage,  and  runs  upon  fuch 
Itrong  Padions  and  Incidents,  that  they  feem  to  pro- 
mife  nothing  but  a fatal,  bloody  Event,*  it  neverthe- 
lefs  terminated  by  the  entire  content  and  latisfa&ion 
of  all  the  A&ors,  Helena  being  plac’d  among  the 
Gods, and  Apo/lo  obliging  Orejles  and  Py lades  to  mar- 
ry Hermione  and  Eledra,  which  made  one  of  the  An- 
tients  fay , that  that  Play  had  a Comical  Cataftrofhe  ; 
but  in  that  he  is  much  miflaken,  as  well  as  Vidorius 
and  Stiblinus , who  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  Eledra 
and  Alce/Ie. 

Comedy  was  the  picture  of'  the  Actions  of  the 
people,  in  which  were  general  y reprefented  the  De- 
baucheries of  young  people,  with  the  tricks  andadhs 
of  Slaves  and  Courtezans,  full  ofRailleries  and  Jeffs, 
and  ending  in  Marriages,  or  fome  other  pleafant  Ad- 
venture of  common  life ; and  this  Poem  wTas  fo  much 
confin'd  to  reprefent  a popular  life,  that  the  fty le  of 
it  was  to  be  low  and  mean,  the  expreffions  taken  out 
of  the  mouths  of  ordinary  people,*  the  paflions  were 
to  be  fhort,  and  without  violence.  In  a word,  all  the 
Intrigues  were  to  be  upheld  by  flight  and  cunning, 
and  not  by  the  fublime  and  marvellous  part  of  hu- 
mane life;  therefore  Scaliger  is  in  the  right  to  find 
fault  with  Tlautus  for  making  Aleefimark  appear 
with  a Dagger,  and  a defign  to  kill  himfelf,  becaufe 
that  is  an  undertaking  too  generous  for  the  Comick 
Theatre.  Donates  like  wife  blames  Terence  for  making 
his  paflions  too  flrongand  lafting,  with  expreflions 
fomething  too  noble  for  his  Art,  and  Comedy  its  felf 
does  not  always  in  Tlautus  end  happily  as  may  be 
feen  in  divers  of  his  Plays. 

Paftoral  or  Satyr  had  a mixture  of  ferious  and 
pleafant ; fieri s and  Satyrs  were  its  A&ors ; and 
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this  fort  of  Poem  ought  to  be  confider’d  two  ways  ; 
at  firft  it  was  nothing  but  a little  Poem  call’d  Idyl* 
hum , or  Eclogue , fung  or  rccittvi  by  one  man  alone, 
and  feldom  by  two  or  more;  and  1 hey  were  gene- 
rally Shepherds,  Gardners,  Husbandmen,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  all  foris  of  Country  people;  there  was 
nothing  but  complaints  of  Lovers,  cruelties  of  Shep- 
herdelles,  difputes  for  Singing,  Embufcadoes  of  Sa- 
tyrs, and  rav idling  of  Nymphs,  with  fuch  like  divert- 
ing, eafy  Adventures ; but  the  Poems  were  all  loofe 
pieces,  without  any  lfory,  or  necedlty  of  Adfion. 
We  have  many  Examples  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil^ 
and  many  Modern  Poets  have  imitated  them  in  La- 
tine.  In  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second  in  France , 
diver s French  Poets  made  Eclogues  in  their  own  Lan- 
guage, of  which  we  have  fome  Examples  in  Ron- 
Jard. 

The  other  fort  was  a Drammatick  Poem,  carryed 
on  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Stage, where  Hero's 
and  Satyrs  were  mingled  together,  reprefenting  both 
grave  and  pleafant,  ridiculous  things ; and  for  that 
reafon  this  Poem  had  the  name  of  Satyr  /cal  Tragedy. 

This  fort  of  Poem  had  not  any  courfe  among  the 
Romans , at  lead  that  ever  I could  obferve  either  in 
their  Htdorians  or  Poets  ; that  which  they  call’d 
Satyr y being  only  a Copy  of  Verfes  made  to  flander 
or  reprove,  and  never  us'd  for  the  Stage,  but  with 
the  Mimes , and  by  wa)  i f Interlude. 

But  among  the  Grecians,  Satyrical  Tragedy  was 
highly  valued;  for  at  the  leads  of  Bicchus , call’d 
Chytres , the  Poets  us’d  to  vye  with  each  other,  and 
dilpute  for  the  Prize  b\  this  fort  of  Poem.  Athe- 
nccus,  Tlato , Plutarch , and  Suidas , alledg  many  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  and  we  have  fome  fragments, 
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but  no  entire  Poem  of  this  kind,  except  the  'Polyphe- 
mus of  Euripides:  And  I incline  to  think  that  his 

Alee  fie  is  one  of  that  kind  too,  by  reamn  that  Her- 
cules is  very  pleafant  there  with  a Slave,  and  does  ve- 
ry Comical  Adions ; but  l /hall  wait  the  Opinion  of 
tiie  Learned,  before  l lhali  determine  any  thing  in 
that  Point. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  Poems  are  not  now  upon  the 
Stage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  anciently;  for 
to  begin  with  Paflorals , they  are  now  a Drammatick 
Poem,  accordingto  the  Rules  of  all  other  Drammds , 
compos’d  of  five  Ads,  and  many  agreeable  Events 
and  Intrigues,  but  all  regarding  a Country  life  • fo 
that  we  have  borrowed  the  matter  of  the  Eclogues 
from  the  Antients,  and  apply  ed  it  to  the  Rules  of  Sa- 
tyr ica  l Tragedy. 

Comedy  among  us  has  remain'd  long,  not  only  in 
meannels  and  obfeurity, but  look’d  upon  as  infamous, 
being  chang'd  into  that  fort  o {'Farce,  which  we  hill 
retain  at  the  end  of  fome  of  our  Tragedy's;  though 
they  are  certainly  things  without  Art,  or  Grace,  and 
only  recommendable  to  the  Rafcally  fort  ofMankind, 
who  delight  in  obfeene,  infamous  words  and  actions. 

I know  indeed  that  fometimes  our  Poets  have  endea- 
vour’d to  rehore  the  Comedy  of  the  Antients,  either 
by  tranflating  their  Works,  or  by  otherwife  imita- 
ting them,  but  that  has  feldom  happened,  and  then 
without  fuccefs  too,  for  many  reafons ; but  particu- 
larly, for  not  having  chofen  Subjeds  that  had  any 
conformity  with  our  manners  and  cuftoms  ; or  for 
not  having  chang’d  in  the  Works  of  the  Antients,  that 
which  was  not  fo  conformable  to  our  Sentiments : 
Neither  can  we  fay  that  the  Comedy  of  the  Italians 
has  (ucceeded  to  thofe  of  Plautus  and  Terence , for 
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they  have  obferv’d  neither  the  matter  nor  form  of 
them  ; their  Subjects  are  always  mingled  with  feri- 
ous  Adventures,  and  lurlesk  ones,  Hero’s  and  Har- 
lequins ; and  generally  they  confiit  but  of  three 
Ads,  without  any  order  of  Scenes,  nor  any  thing  of 
the  Condud  of  the  Antients.  And  indeed  I cannot 
but  admire  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Defcen- 
dentsofthe  Romans  fliouldbe  fo  unlearned  in  the  Art 
of  their  Fathers. 

As  lor  Tragedy,  it  has  been  preferv’d  a little  better 
among  us,  becaufe  the  manners  of  our  Nobility  be- 
ing ferious  and  heroick,  they  have  with  more  plea- 
fure  feen  upon  the  Stage  the  Adventures  of  fuch  per- 
fons,  and  have  Ihewki  no  difpofition  at  all  to  that 
mixture  of  ferious  and  burlesk  which  w7e  blame  in 
the  Italians.But  befides  the  Niceties  of  the  Art,  which 
as  well  as  the  Italians,  we  have  long  been  ignorant 
of;  we  have  done  two  things,  one  of  which  is  very 
reafonable,  and  the  other  without  any  good  grounds. 
The  firfl  is,  that  we  have  rejeded  all  thofe  Storys 
full  of  horrour  and  cruelty , which  made  the  pleafure 
of  the  Roman  and  Athenian  Stages  ; and  for  this 
very  reafon  one  of  the  nobleft  Tragedys  that  we 
have,  and  the  moll  worthy  of  a Grecian  Theatre , 
could  never  fucceed  well  upon  ours,  but  gave  always 
forne  difguft  both  at  Court,  and  to  the  people.  I have 
already  given  a reafon  for  it  in  another  place.  But 
the  fecond  thing  which  we  do  without  any  ground 
at  all  is,  that  we  have  taken  away  the  name  of 
Tragedy  from  all  thofe  Plays  where  the  Catajlrophe 
is  happy,  and  without  blood,  though  both  the  Sub- 
jed  and  Perfons  are  heroick,  and  have  given  them 
the  name  of  Tragicomedy  s.  I do  not  we  1 know  whe- 
ther our  Poet  Gamier  was  the  firft  that  brought  it 
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up,  but  he  gave  that  name  to  his  Bradamante , which 
many  fince  that  have  imitated. 

I ihall  not  abfolutely  fall  out  with  this  name,  but 
I fhall  Ihew  that  it  is  at  lead  fuperfluous,  fince  the 
word  Tragedy  fignifies  as  well  thofe  Plays  that  end 
in  joy,  as  thofe  that  end  in  blood  ; provided  dill  the 
Adventures  be  of  Illudrious  perfons.  And  befides, 
the  fignification  of  the  word  Tragicomedy  is  not  true 
in  the  fenfe  we  ufe  it ; for  in  thofe  Plays  that  we  ap 
ply  ir  to,  there  is  nothing  at  all  Comical,  all  is  grave 
and  heroick,  nothing  popular  and  burlesk. 

But  moreover,  this  title  alone  may  dedroy  all  the 
beauty  of  a Play,  which  confiding  particularly  in  the 
Peripetia , or  return  of  Affairs,  it  may  difcover  that 
too  foon  ; fince  the  mod  agreeable  thing  in  a Dram- 
ma  is,  that  out  of  many  fad  and  Tragick  appearances, 
the  Event  Ihould  at  lad  be  happy,  againd  the  Expe- 
ctation of  the  whole  Audience  ; but  when  once  the 
word  Tragicomedy  is  prefix’d,  the  Catadrophe  is  pre- 
fently  known,  and  the  Audience  the  lefs  concern’d 
with  all  the  Incidents  that  trouble  the  defigns  of  the 
chief  ACtors  ; fo  that  all  their  Tathetick  complaints 
do  but  weakly  move  the  Spectator,  who  is  prepof- 
feffed  with  an  Opinion  that  all  will  end  well;  where- 
as if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  Event, we  Ihould  tremble 
for  them,  and  be  likewife  more  delighted  with  the 
return  of  good  Fortune  that  Ihould  deliver  them. 

One  thing  which  furprifes  me  the  mod  in  this 
occafion  is,  that  there  are  men  of  Learning  and  Parts, 
who  out  of  complaifance  to  popular  Errours,do  main- 
tain that  this  was  a word  us’d  by  the  Romans  ; for, 
for  my  part  1 cannot  imagine  where  they  can  find 
that  a Dramma , containing  the  Adventures  of  heroick 
perfons,  and  ending  in  a happy  Caiajlrophe , had  the 
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name  of  Tragicomedy.  We  fee  nothing  ofthis  in  what 
remains  of  the  Works  of  the  Antients,  nor  in  thofe 
who  have  compil'd  fragments,  or  written  their  own 
ienfe  about  the  Art  and  Maxims  of  the  Stage.  ’Tis 
true  that  Flautus  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Amphytrio , 
ufes  the  word  Tragicomedy  ; but  as  he  is  the  only 
Roman  that  has  us’d  ir,  fo  has  he  done  it  in  a fcnfe 
very  remote  from  the  ufe  we  make  of  it.  That  he 
is  the  only  Poet  of  the  Antients  that  has  us'd  this 
word,  is  out  of  difpute;  and  our  Moderns  cannot 
alledge  any  other  Roman  Author,  while  the  Roman 
Tongue  was  a living  Language;  fo  that  Tlautus 
was  the  Coiner  of  this  word,  which  alfo  fell  with 
him,  and  died  in  its  Cradle  long  before  the  Roman 
Language  ; but  if  others  after  him  had  made  ufe  of 
it  in  the  fenfe  he  employs  ir,  that  could  not  autho- 
rize the  word  Tragicomedy , as  it  is  now  employ’d  ; 
and  quite  contrary, ’tis  by  : Plautus , that  we  wall  ihew 
themiftake  of  its  fignification,  and  the  ill  ufe  that  is 
made  of  it. 

To  underhand  this  well,  we  muft  repeat  here,  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  two  Poems  fo  diftin£f,thar 
not  only  the  Adventures,  Perfons,  and  Stile  of  the 
one,  had  nothing  common  with  the  other ; but  even 
the  Tragedians  never  ached  Comedys,  nor  the  Come- 
dians Tragedy : They  were  as  it  were  two  different 
Trades  or  Profe/Tions ; and  accordingly  Story  gives 
us  the  names  of  divers  Adfors,  who  excell’d  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  never,  or  at  lead  very  rarely  of 
any  that  excell’d  in  both. 

We  are  to  take  notice  befides,  that  the  Mimes , 
Pantomimes,  Embolarii , the  Buffoons , the  Dancers , 
Mufuians,  CP layers  of  Inftrumentsywg  even  the  Tldors 
of  the  Atcllane  Fables  (which  were  the  modelled  of 
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all)  were  not:  admitted  among  thofe  who  aded  Tra - 
gedys,  nor  likewife  among  the  Comedians,  or  thole 
who  acted  Comedy  ; both  thefe  being  reputed  much 
more  honourable  than  the  A dors  of  thofe  farces  and 
Interludes  ; but  the  chief  dillindive  mark  of  thefe 
two  Poems  was  the  matter  of  their  Incident s% and  the 
condition  of  the  perfons  in  each  Poem  ; for  where 
Gods  and  Kings  aded  according  to  their  gravity  and 
dignity,  that  was  cak’d  Tragedy  ; but  when  the  In- 
trigues of  the  Stage  were  founded  upon  the  tricks 
and  behaviour  of  young  rDebaucheesy  Women  and 
Slaves,  that  was  Comedy.  And  if  we  feeka  further 
reafon  for  this,  it  will  appear  that  the  Hymn  or 
Song  of  Bacchus , which  was  lung  and  danc’d  before 
his  Altars,  having  been  transferred  from  the  Coun- 
try, to  Towns  and  Citys,  the  Subbed  of  it  was  al- 
ways taken  by  the  Poets  out  of  illuftrious  and  fe- 
rious  Storys  and  Fables,  and  treated  in  a grave  and 
fublime  flyle ; but  the  very  fame  Hymn  remaining 
in  the  Country  Villages,  took  its  Subjed  from  the 
common  people,  and  their  adions ; and  being  treat- 
ed in  a low, familiar  flyle,  was  call’d  Comedy, though 
that  name  too  at  firft  was  common  to  both  forts  of 
Poems,  till  their  Charaders  being  fo  very  different, 
made  them  be  diflinguifh’d  by  different  names.  IVow 
let  us  fee  in  what  fenfe  it  is  that  Plautus  emplo\  s the 
word  Tragicomedy  in  the  Prologue  of  his  Amphy- 
triony  where  Mercury  fpeaks ; and  having  deftr’d  from 
the  people  a favourable  Audience,  continues  in  thefe 
words.  After  this  I will  explain  to  you  the  Subjell 
of  this  Tragedy,  What,  you  frown , becauje  I have  call'd 
tins  T lay  a Tragedy  ? but  I am  a Gody  and  therefore 
can  change  it  prefently  if  you  will,  and  without  alter- 
ing a Verje  of  it  make  it  a Comedy.  Then  having  Sell- 
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ed  a little,  he  goes  on ; I will  by  a mixture  make  it  a 
Tragicomedy  ; for  I do  not  think  it  reafonable  that  a 
P lay  f bould  be  call'd  all  Comedy , where  Gods  and  Kings 
come  and  all ; how  J, ball  we  do  then  fince  a Slave  too 
is  one  of  the  chief  Actors  ? why , as  I told  you , we  will 
make  it  a Tragicomedy. 

After  fuch  plain  and  intelligible  words,  I cannot 
imagine  how  any  body  can  lay,  that  Plautus  had 
us’d  the  vior&Tragicomedy , as  we  ufe  it;  for  he  never 
dreamt  of  thatfignification ; all  that  he  fays  is  a jeft, 
wherein  he  joyns  the  names  of  thofetwo  Poems,  as 
he  had  done  the  perfons  by  which  the  great  diftin- 
dtion  that  was  between  them  does  more  evidently 
appear ; and  that  therefore  we  have  very  ill  apply ’d 
that  name  to  a Poem,  where  all  the  Perfons  and  Ad- 
ventures are  heroick.  ’Tis  for  this  that  Tlautus  ne- 
ver call’d  his  Amphytrio  a Tragicomedy , but  becaufe 
his  Gods  and  Kings  do  not  aft  according  to  their  dig- 
nity, but  rather  very  far  from  it,  playing  the  fool 
almoft:  continually,  infomuch  that  Jupiter  and  Am- 
phytrio  go  to  Fifty-cuffs  ; he  therefore  often  boldly 
calls  it  Comedy,  in  many  places  of  his  Prologue. 
Jupiter , fays  he,  will  ah f himfelf  in  this  Comedy , and 
by  and  by,  Hearken  now  to  the  Argument  of  this  Co- 
medy; fo  that  his  Interpreters  and  Commentators 
have  not  alfo call’d  it  by  any  other  name,  no  more 
than  fuchAntients  as  fpeak  of 'Plautus  and  his  Works  ; 
as  Cicero fAuintilianyVarrOy  Aulus  Gellius , Volcatius  in 
his  Treatife  of  the  Comick  Poets,  Servius , Sextus , 
T ompeius , Macrobius , Rufinus>  Donatus , Petrus  C rini- 
tus , Lilius  Geraldus , in  his  Hiftory  of  Poets, Scaliger 
in  his  Toetica  ; none  of  thefe,  I fay,  have  called  his 
Amphytrio , no  more  than  all  his  other  Plays  any 
thing  elfe  but  a Comedy.  And  when  Voffius  explains 
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this  word  of  Tragicomedy,  he  fays,  Tlautus  gives  it 
to  his  Amp  hy  trio , becaule  he  in  that  Play  mingles 
the  dignity  of  perfons  with  the  lownefs  of  Comical 
Difcourfes ; and  Feftus  making  a divifion  or  the 
Fables  among  the  Romans , fays,  that  the  Tabemariczy 
were  fiich  as  admitted  of  perfons  ol  Quality, mingled 
with  people  of  mean  Extraction,  upon  which  Coffins 
adds,  that  the  Amphytrio  of  4 Plautus  is  of  that  fort, 
and  that  fuch  a Play  may  be  call’d  Tragicomedy^  or 
Hilar G-Comedyy which  is  a new  word  invented  by  that 
Author.  And  Scal/ger  before  him,  fpcaking  of  the 
name  of  Tragicomedy  given  to  this  Play,  fays,  It  is 
done  in  Raillery , becaufe  the  Poet  had  made  a mix- 
ture of  the  meannefs  of  Comedy,  with  the  dignity 
of  great  perfons ; let  us  not  therefore  affirm  any  lon- 
ger, that  this  word  Tragicomedy  was  us'd  by  the 
Antients  in  our  fenfe  ,*  for  Plautus  is  the  only  one 
that  has  it,  and  that  in  a quite  different  fenfe  from 
ours,  who  by  that  word  do  mean  a Drammatick 
Poem , of  which  the  Subjell  is  Heroick , and  the  End 
or  Cataffrophe  happy  ; and  that  indeed  is  a noble  and 
agreeable  fort  of  Tragedy  much  us’d  by  the  An- 
tients. 

The  fame  fault,  in  my  Opinion,  is  committed  by 
thofe  who  would  have  the  Hilar o-Tragedia  to  be  a 
Dramma,  or  Theatral  piece  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  that  which  we  call  Tragicomedy , 
which  feems  not  to  be  very  probable.  Suidas  indeed 
does  fay,  that  Rintho,  a Comick  Poet,  invented  a fort 
of  Poetry  call’d  by  him  HilaroHragedia  ; but  to  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  it  was  a regular  Drammatick 
Poem,  of  which  the  Subject  was  Heroick,  and  the 
End  happy,  feems  againft  all  appearance,  firft,  be- 
caufe that  it  was  a Comick  Tcet  that  invented  it,  and 
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they  feldom  or  never  undertook  to  treat  any  grave 
Subje&s;  or  when  they  did,  it  was  always  to  turn 
them  into  Ridicule , as  this  Amply  trio  of  Tlautus ,and 
the  Comedy  s of  Ariflophanes.  Suidas  calls  this  Play 
of  his  a Farce.  Hefuhius  calls  the  Author  Jeder  and 
Laugher  ; and  Varro  puts  the  name  of  Riortho  for  a 
Jefter.  Befides,  this  Invention  of  his  had  no  progrels, 
and  wre  have  not  heard  ever  fince,  of  any  regular 
Dramma  that  has  carryed  this  title,  nor  of  any  Poet 
that  fucceeded  him  in  this  kind. 

What  I fhould  think  then  of  this  Hilaro-Tragedia 
is,  that  it  was  a little  piece  of  Poetry,  of  the  number 
of  thofe  call’d  Mimes^  wherein  were  mingled  ferious 
and  pleafant  things,  fung  with  Voices  and  Inftru- 
ments,  and  danc’d  upon  the  Stage  with  geftures,  ex- 
pre/Ting  the  fenfe  of  each  word,  according  to  that 
wonderful  way  of  the  Antients,  fo  little  known  in 
our  days ; and  this  feems  to  be  fo  much  the  more 
probable,  becaufe  Vojjius  fays,  that  the  Hilar oedia  is 
the  fame  with  the  Hilaro-Tragedia  ; and  ’tis  certain, 
that  that,  and  the  Magedia , were  two  Poems  of  that 
fort,  fung  and  danc’d  upon  the  Stage  by  thofe  who 
were  thence  call’d  Hilaroedians , and  Magedians ; and 
they  were  not  Drammatick  Poems  reprefented  by 
Tragedians  or  Comedians , as  lbme  by  miflake  have 
imagin’d,  for  the  Hilaroedians  (who  were  likewife 
call’d  Simoedians  from  one  Simon  Mages , who  ex- 
celled in  that  Art)  did  dance  and  finga  piece  of  Poe- 
try agreeable,  but  ferious  ,*  and  though  not  fo  fe- 
rious as  Tragedy , yet  much  of  the  fame  nature  ; and 
as  for  the  Magedians , they  at  firfl  recited  only  Dif- 
courfes  of  Magick  or  natural  Caufes,  fuch  as  is  the 
fharmaceutra  of ’/heocritus  and  Virgil ; but  in  pro- 
cels  of  time  they  came  to  ad'  all  fort  of  lafeivious 
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Farces  in  the  Comick  Chara&er,  but  much  below  it 
The  M aged  1 avis  reprefented  Men  in  Womens  cloths  ; 
but  there  were  another  fort  who  reprefented  only 
Women  in  Mens  cloths,  and  thofe  were  call’d  the 
Lijoedians  Athenxus  remarks  many  more  parti- 
culars about  them  not  proper  to  our  Subject. 

But  that  none  may  have  caufe  to  wonder  at  what- 
I fay  about  Hilar 0 Tragedy^  we  mud  obferve  that 
molt  of  the  Poems  of  the  Antients  were  fung  and 
danc’d  with  ingenious  Gedures,  either  in  their 
Temples,  or  upon  the  Theatres,  or  at  their  Feafls  In 
a word,  in  all  publick  Pomps  and  Shows,  either  fa- 
cred  or  profane.  Sometimes  they  took  Odes  and 
IdyUiums , and  other  fmall  pieces  of  Poetry,  as  Mna- 
f ion  did  by  xhzjambicks  of  Simonides  find  fome  others, 
by  the  Verfes  of  Thocilides,  and  other  Poets.  The 
Lacedemonians  did  the  fame  thing  by  the  Songs  of. 
Thaletas  and  Aleman , and  the  Paeans  of  Diomjiodo- 
rus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fead  for  the  Tyre  an 
Victory.  Sometimes  they  took  a Cento  out  of  fome 
great  work,  as  out  o {HeJfiod  or  Homer  ; and  thefere* 
citers  were  call’d  Home  rifles,  being  firft  brought:  upon 
the  Stage  by  Demetrius  P hale  reus ; and  one  Hermodo » 
rus  was  famous  among  them. 

We  findalfo  by  a certain  Jafon> cited  by  Athene  us, 
that  in  the  great  Theatre  of  Alexandria , Hegefias  the 
Comedian  was  a famous  Attor  of  thofe  Poems,  writ- 
ten by  Herodotus  Logominus , a noted  Poet  of  thofe 
times,  different  from  the  Hidorianof  that  name. 

Nay,  there  were  people  who  us’d  lofing  and  dance 
fome  parts  of  Tragedys  and  Comedys  at  Feads,  and 
great  Entertainments  ;and  fometimes  the  entire  Plays 
were  thus  fung  and  danc’d,  not  only  in  the  time 
when  Tragedys  and  Comedys  confided  of  the  Hymn 
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of  Bacchus,  (of  which  we  have  fpoke  in  its  proper 
place)  but  even  ftnce  they  were  reduc’d  into  Rules, 
and  made  up  of  many  Epifodes  inferted  between  the 
Chorus' s,  as  we  have  them  now. 

From  whence  we  fee  Ariflo'tle  calls  JEfchylus's 
'Dancer  Divine,  for  having  fo  rarely  danc’d  a Play 
of  his  call’d  the  Seven  belbre  Thebes  ; and  we  fee 
Seneca  makes  ufe  of  Py  lades,  a rare  Tragedian  Dan- 
cer: and  Batyllus  as  rare  a one  for  Comedy,  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  no  one  ought  to  undertake  any  thing 
but  what  they  are  excellent  in,  if  they  mean  tofuc- 
ceed.  ’Fwas  this  Pylades  who  rais’d  a Difpute  be- 
fore the  people  of  Rome  againft  Hylus  his  own  Scho- 
lar, which  of  them  two  reprefented  Agamemnon  bell, 
either  Hylus , who  to  make  him  great,  rais’d  himfelf 
upon  his  Toes,  or  Py lades,  who  made  him  penfive 
and  thoughtful,  as  being  the  belt  Idaa  of  a Prince 
that  was  to  take  care  of  liis  Subjects  good.  E lutarch 
likewifc  in  his  Table  Conver fat  ions  makes  two  great 
Difcourfes  about  this  ingenious  way  of  reprefenting 
by  motions  and  poltures,  perfons  and  actions,  infi- 
nuating  that  Poetry  is  nothing  but  a fpeaking  Dance, 
and  Dancing  a dumb  kind  of  Poetry,  and  condemn- 
ing at  the  lame  time  the  Dances  of  Eylades  in  pub- 
lick  Feahs,as  being  too  ferious  and  padionate. 

But,  though  thefe  Difcourfes  about  the  Antients 
may  be  agreeable  and  ufeful,  they  carry  me  too  far 
from  my  Sub  jed,  upon  which  I have  already  been  too 
tsedious  to  explain  only  the  word  Tragicomedy,  our 
Poets  may  refleft  w liether  they  think  fit  to  ufe  it  ftill 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  or  whether  according  to 
the  trie  notion  of  Tragedy,  they  will  ufe  this  word 
indifferently  in  all  tliofe  Drammds,  of  w hich  the 
perfons  are  Hcroick,  whether  the  Catajlrophes  be 
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happy  or  fatal,  that  fo  they  may  hinder  theSpefla* 
tor  fron?  difcovering  the  Event  of  their  Plays  be- 
forehand. 


An  Analyfis , or  Examenof  thefrjl  Tragedy  of  So- 
phocles, entituled  Ajax,  upon  the  (tuples  deli * 
“Per d for  the  praSlice  of  the  Stage . 

IF  the  Curious  that  have  read  thefe  Remarks,  are 
willing  to  receive  fome  fatisfa&ion  for  their 
pains,  and  to  judg  equitably  of  the  labour  I have 
undergone,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  them  to  read  in 
the  Original  this  T)ranjma,  which  1 am  going  to  ex- 
amine, and  till  then,  if  they  condemn  or  praife  me 
any  where,  I mutt  except  againft  them  as  unfit  ei- 
ther to  cenfure  or  applaud  my  Endeavours.  All  Cri - 
ticifms  have  this  property,  that  they  oblige  the  Rea- 
ders to  view  the  piece  they  criticize ; for  if  they  have 
not  prefent  in  their  minds  all  thofe  particulars,  upon 
which  the  Rules  are  to  be  applyed,  they  are  fubje£fc 
to  doubt  of  the  beauties  and  faults  that  are  fhew’d, 
and  of  the  truth  of  all  theCriticks  Obfervations.  I am 
not  ignorant  that  fuch  a Difcourfe  is  none  of  the 
mott  agreeable  of  its  felf,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
jmpofe  the  reading  of  another  Book ; but  there  is  no 
way  to  make  this  Lettture  eafie,  but  by  taking  in 
both.  It  may  be  a bolder  man  than  my  felf  would 
tell  you,  that  thefe  Remarks,  though  by  the  crab- 
bednefs  of  their  Criticifm  they  may  fail  of  pleafing 
one  way, yet  they  will  in  fome  meafure  atone  for  that, 
by  fhewing  the  hidden  graces,  and  the  great  dexteri- 
ty of  thofe  great  Matters  which  have  hitherto  been 
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little  taken  notice  of,  or  at  lead;  regarded  as  cafual 
beauties. 

Suppofing  therefore  that  my  Reader  has  juft  read 
Sophocles  s JjaX)  1 begin  to  examine  it  b}  the  Sub- 
jetl ; for  ’tis  there  that  the  Poet  himfelf  ought  always 
to  begin. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  Poem  is  nothing  but  the  juft 
Indignation  of  Ajax  againft  his  Country  men  the 
Grecians,  for  preferring  VlyJJes  before  himfelf  in  their 
difpute  about  the  armour  of  Achilles.  This  affront 
in  the  perfon  of  a King  and  the  braved:  man  of  the 
whole  army  unjuftly  andbafely  ufd  by  thole  whom 
he  h*d  fo  valiantly  defended,  and  that  by  thofe  Ge- 
nerals  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  great  A- 
dfions  done  in  their  prefence,  could  not  but  be  moR 
highly  refented  and  therefore  afforded  anobleTheme 
for  great  pa ffions.  The  fund,  I confefs,  feemstobe 
Rerile,  and  to  promife  little;  but  there  lies  the  greateft 
art  of  chufingfuch  improvable  fubjedts,  to  give  the 
Poets  Imagination  the  greater  Play ; who  it  may 
be  upon  this  Anger  alone  Invented  both  his  rage 
and  manner  of  dying,  for  I do  not  find  Hiftory  to 
have  pofitively  determined  either  of  them : Ovid  fpeaks 
onely  of  his  Anger,  and  fome  havefaid  that  he  was 
killed  by  Paris;  others  that  he  was  Rifled  in  mud 
by  th eTrojans,  becaufe  he  was  Invulnerable,  other- 
wife  ; for  my  part,  I believe  that  thofe  who  tell  his 
death  Sophocles's  way,  have  haditfrom  him,  which 
is  no  new  thing  in  Theatral  Rories, the  very  Fables, 
from  thence  having  by  the  Poets  Inventions  palled 
at  laR  for  Authentick  HiRories. 

Thefe  two  Incidents  then  I think  to  be  the  Poets 
Invention,  who  in  that  has  with  great  Art,  followed 
the  Rules  .of  probability,  for  a Soul  as  fierce  and 
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paflionate  for  Glory  as  that  of  Ajax,  might  well  en- 
tertain the  refolution  of  being  reveng'd  upon  his 
Judges  and  his  Competitour,  and  thereupon  run  mad  ,* 
After  which  coming  to  himfelf  again,  and  feeing  the 
extravagant  and  fruitlefs  Effects  of  his  tranfport,  he 
might  well  kill  himfelf  out  of  fhame  and  fome  re 
mainder  of  rage.  That  which  makes  this  ftill  feem  to 
be  the  Poets  Invention,  is  the  prohibition  that  Mene- 
laus  and  Agamemnon  lay  upon  Teucer  Ajax's  Brother, 
that  he  lhould  not  bury  Ajax's  dead  body,  for  Tis 
very  probable  that  tliofe  two  Princes  were  not  fo  in- 
humane,-but  Sophocles  added  that  to  create  the  greater 
companion  for  Ajax's  calamity,  feeing  his  brother 
hardly  permitted  to  pay  him  thofe  funeral  rites  which 
were  due  to  fo  great  a man  and  a King ; in  this  in- 
deed he  makes lomething  bold  with  the  generofity  of 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon , but  Ajax  is  his  Hero  to 
whom  he  Sacrifices  all  things;and  thisrefufai  of  theirs 
to  let  him  be  folemnly  Interred  againft  the  law  of  all 
Civiliz’d  Nations,  contributes  not  a little  to  per- 
fwade  that  they  had  ufed  him  Unjuftly  in  the  point 
of  Achilles’ s Armour,  all  which,  makes  him  hill  be 
the  more  pity  ed;  not  but  that  thofe  princes  might  have 
fome  iliadow  of  reafon  for  their  feverity,  confiderino- 
Ajax  as  one  w ho  had  meditated  the  ruine  of  the  chief 
Captains  of  the  Grecian  Army,  and  made  himfelf  as  it 
were  a pubiick  Rebel  whole  puniihment  among  them 
was  to  be  prohibited  the  folemnity  of  fepulture.  I am 
not  Ignorant,  That  Cointus  Calaber , an  Epick  Poet, 
makes  them  much  more  generous  and  with  him  they 
perform  honourable  obfequies  to  his  body.  And  in  that 
he  aims  at  preferving  the  dignity  of  his  Poem  and 
Hero' s,  as  Sophocles  dcesof  iris,  betides  tills  Ingenious 
FuSion  m his  SubjcTr  lie  brings  in  Tecmejfa  Ajax's 
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Wife  whence  lie  draws  three  or  four  very  pa  (lion  ate 
Scenes;  now  let  us  fee  what  other  changes  he  makes  to 
fldjuh  the  time  and  place  neceflary  for  the  compofition 
of  his  Poem. 

As  for  the  time,  he  ihews  that  indeed  there  needs 
no  longer  a one  for  the  reprefentation  than  for  the 
real  action.  Since  in  the  third  AT  ’tis  faid,  That 
Minerva’ J Anger  again [i  Ajax  is  tolajl  but  a day , and 
that  if  they  could  but  watch  him  for  one  day,  he  might 
avoid  defraying  himjelf ’.Now  Ajax  after  this  is  all  a- 
lone,  and  kills  himfelf,  by  w hich  we  may  naturally 
conjecture,  that  the  Play  ends  the  fame  day  that  his 
madnefs  began ; for  all  that’s  done  after  his  death,  is 
nothing  but  a contellation  about  his  being  buried, 
which  is  foon  over,  as  happening  near  the  dead  bo- 
dy ; and  to  (hew  that  he  does  not  employ  the  whole, 
day  upon  his  Stage,  he  opens  his  Theater  in  the 
morning,  after  Ajax  had  already  run  through  the 
whole  Gr redan  Camp,  exercis’d  his  fury  upon  the. 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  and  carry’d  fome  of  thofe  Animals 
bound  into  his  Tent,  which  takes  up  naturally  more 
time  than  is  fpent  from  the  hour  that  Vlyffes  comes 
to  fpy  what  Mjzx  did,  to  the  time  that  Teucer  carry s 
away  his  dead  body  to  have  it  bury’d;  fo  that  a 
fmall  part  of  the  day  is  taken  up  by  his  Adtors. 

The  only  Incidents  in  this  piece  is  the  return  of 
Teucer , who  was  in  My  fa  with  an  Army ; and  that 
this  coming  of  his  might  not  appear  affedted,  he 
makes  Ajax  complain  of  the  long  hay  of  his  Brother, 
who  fhould  have  been  back  long  before,  and  who 
was  exposed  by  him  with  great  impatience;  fo  that 
when  Teucer  comes  at  lad,  that  does  not  appear  fo 
much  a contrivance  of  the  Poets  to  make  him 
be  there  to  di/pute  about  his  Brothers  Obfequies,as  a 

natural 
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natural  effect;  the  Spe&atours  being  fo  prepared 
that  they  are  wifhing  for  his  return  of  themfelves 
before  he  comes,  that  he  might  fave  Ajax's  life,  in 
which  we  mayobferve  another  change  that  Sophocles 
makes  in  the  Story  by  this  abfence  of  Ttucer,  the 
reafon  of  which  change  is,  that  if  Teucer  had  been 
prefent  in  the  Camp  during  his  brothers  Madnefs2 
the  Scene  being  before  Ajax's  Tent,  his  very 
probable  that  Teucer  would  have  taken  care  to  fe- 
cure  him,  whereas  all  other  Authors  who  fpeak  of 
this  adventure,  as  Cointus  Calaber  particularly,  leave 
Teucer  in  the  Army,  but  not  able  to  fave  his  brother, 
becaufe  he  was  gone  out  of  his  Tent  to  kill  and  Maf- 
facre  the  Flocks  ol  Sheep,  and  no  body  knew  what 
was  become  of  him. 

Obferve  moreover  with  what  art  he  choofes  the 
place  of  his  Theater.  In  following  the  Fable  as  it  is 
generally  receiv’d5none  of  the  Aftors  have  any  Stable' 
or  particular  place.  Ajax  is  abroad  in  the  Fields: 
Teucer , Z/fyffes,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon  are  in  the 
Camp;  his  Wife  Tecmejjfa  laments  with  her  litt'e 
Son  in  his  Tents,  and  his  Subjects  the  Salami ni an s 
are  either  upon  their  Ships,  or  abroad  to  feek  out 
their  Prince.  There  was  neverthelefs  a necehity  of 
bringing  all  thefe  people  together, and  to  make  them 
appear  in  one  and  the  fame  place  with  probability, 
and  thus  he  brings  it  to  pafs. 

He  places  his  Stage  before  Ajax's  Tent  as  being 
the  moft  probable  place  where  all  things  fhould  come 
to  pafs ; particularly  confidering  that  there  was  a 
neceffity  of  making  an  affliTed  Lady  appear  before 
the  Audience,  it  would  nor  have  been  decent  to 
place  her  any  where  elfe,  nor  to  make  her  run  about 
the  Fields  after  a Mad-man;  but  becaufe  likewife  he 
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was  refolv’d  to  bring  the  body  of  Ajax  upon  the 
Stage,  that  he  might  the  better  fhew  the  Paflions 
of  TecweJJ'a  and  Teucer , and  the  contention  about  his 
burial ; he  fuppofes  that  there  was  a Wood  Clofe 
by  the  Tent,  and  to  make  that  fuppofition  the  more 
likely,  he  places  A/ ax’ s Tent  the  laft  of  all  the 
Camp,  which  is  very  artificially  intimated  in  the 
firft  Verfes  that  Minerva  fpeaks,  and  to  fhew  that  the 
Wood  is  hard  by  his  Tent,  he  makes  the  Salamini - 
ans  hear  from  the  Camp,  the  voice  of  Tecmeffay  when 
ihe  falls  into  loud  complaints  in  the  Wood  upon  find- 
ing the  Dead  Body  : Then  to  bring  Ajax,  who  was 
the  chief  Adtor,  to  his  Tent,  he  fuppofes  againft  the 
receiv’d  Fable,  that  he  did  not  immediately  kill  him- 
felf  after  the  daughter  of  the  Sheep ; but  that  he 
brought  into  his  Tent,  a great  Ram  which  he  took 
for  Vlyffes , and  other  Creatures  which  he  took  for 
the  Chief  Captains  among  the  Grecians  with  an  in- 
tent to  make  them  linger  under  the  torment  of  his 
Stripes. 

But  let  us  fee  in  particular  how  each  Adtor  is 
brought  upon  the  Stage,  and  goes  off  according  to 
reafon.  Vlyffes  comes  to  fpy  what  Ajax  was  doing, 
and  Minerva  to  aflift  him  againft  the  fury  of  Ajax, 
Ajax  appears  by  the  command  of  Minerva  to  give  V- 
lyfes  the  content  of  feeing  his  Enemy  in  the  con- 
dition that  file  had  put  him;  Ajax  returns  to  his 
Tent  to  whip  the  Ram  that  he  took  for  Vlyffes , then 
Minerva  and  Vlyfes  go  off  of  the  Stage  where  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  and  that’s  the  Firft  A6F. 
In  the  Second  Ad  Tecmefft  comes  out  of  her  Tent  to 
defire  fuccour  from  the  Salaminians , who  are  the 
Chorus  in  this  Tragedy,  and  then  opens  her  Tent  to 
go  in  again,  where  appears  Ajax  in  the  midft  of  the 
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flaughter’d  Beads,  but  fomewhat  come  to  himfelf, 
which  gives  fubjed  to  very  fine  Difcourfes  between 
him,  his  Wife,  and  his  Friends.  In  the  Third  Adi 
he  comes  out  of  his  Tent  feigning  to  go  wafh  him- 
felf in  the  Sea  to  purify  himfelf ; but  indeed  to  hide 
the  Sword  that  Hector  gave  him  ; his  Wife  comes  out 
to  follow  him,  but  by  his  command  retires  into  her 
Tent  again, and  he  goes  on.  Then  appears  a Meflenger, 
who  bringing  the  news  of  the  return  of  Teucer,  orders 
from  him  that  Ajax  be  carefully  kept ; upon  this 
news  Tec  me  (fa  goes  out  again, and  defires  the  Salami- 
nians  to  help  her  to  look  Ajax , which  they  do  very 
willingly,  and  fo  ends  the  third  Ad.  In  the  Fourth 
Adt  Ajax  appears  in  the  Wood  near  his  Tent,  making 
complaints  of  his  misfortunes,  and  fo  filling  upon  his 
Sword,  the  Hilt  whereof  he  had  put  into  the  ground, 
which  circumftance  fhews  that  his  Death  was  at  the 
fame  time  an  effed  of  fhame  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  fome  remainder  of  the  rage  he  was  poffeffed  with ; 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  expires  the  Salam'tmans 
come  upon  the  Stage  from  different  parts  weary, and 
vex'd  that  they  had  fought  him  in  vain,  and  Tecmeffi 
who  alone  had  gone  towards  the  Wood,  finds  Ajax 
juft  expiring,  and  cries  out,  which  being  heard  by 
the  Salaminians  they  go  to  her : In  the  mean  time 
the  feeking  of  him  with  fo  much  noife  had  cafily 
made  every  body  think  that  he  was  gone  out  of  the 
way  on  purpofe  to  kill  himfelf,  and  fame  which  or- 
dinarily fore-runs  great  events,  having  carried  the 
news  of  his  death  to  Teucer  obliges  him  to  leave  the 
Greeks  with  whom  he  was  wrangling  about  his  Bro- 
ther, and  come  to  his  Tent  to  hear  fome  news  of 
him  ; and  at  the  fame  time  almoft  Menelaus  who  had 
likewife  heard  the  news  of  his  death  comes  thither  to 
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forbid  his  being  buried  ; then  goes  back  to  tell  Aga- 
memnon of  Teucers  difobedience  to  his  Commands ; 
who  at  the  fame  time  goes  out  to  find  a burying  place 
for  his  Brother,  having  fir  ft  fhut  up  Tecmejja  with 
her  Maids.  In  the  Ffith  Aft  Agamemnon  comes  himfelf 
to  put  his  Orders  in  execution ; and  Teucer  w7ho  fees 
him  afar  off,  comes  back  to  be  near  his  Brothers 
dead  Body, to  defend  it ; Vlyffes  arrives  to  appeafe^g;*- 
memnon , w ho  at  laft  yields  and  goes  out ; Teucer  de- 
fires Vlyffes  to  withdraw,  left  his  prefence  trouble 
the  deceafed  Ghoft  or  Manes  of  Ajax  who  had  been 
his  Enemy ; he  does  fo,  and  Teucer  carries  cfFhis  Bro- 
thers Body  : Now  all  thefe  pretexts  and  colours  for 
the  going  off,  and  coming  on  of  all  the  Aftors,  are 
without  doubt  very  natural  and  probable  ; but  the 
Art  with  which  the  Poet  brings  all  to  pafs,  is  fo  fine, 
and  fo  ingenious,  that  one  cannot  fay  that  he  affeCts  fo 
much  as  a word  in  it  all,  every  thing  being  fo  well 
contriv’d,  that  all  appears  neceffary,  and  therein  lies 
the  fccret  of  the  Art. 

You  do  not  neither  fee  any  Actor  upon  the  Stage 
w'hofe  name  you  do  not  prefently  know,  or  at  leaft 
their  quality  or  concern  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to 
prepare  the  Attention  of  the  Spectators.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Stage  Minerva  (eafily  known  to  the 
Ancients  by  the  marks  of  her  Divinity)  difcovers 
Vlyffes' sname  who  comes  to  her,  and  the  defign  he 
has  to  fpy  what  Ajax  does  ,*  and  wdien  Ajax  ap- 
pears, one  fees  in  w7hat  condition  he  is,  for  Miner - 
va  declares  it,  and  palls  him  by  his  name.  The 
Chorus  in  its  firft  Vefifes  fhews,  that  it  is  made  up 
of  Ajax's  Friends,  the  chief  of  them  faying,  That  he 
had  been  always  partner  of  the  good  and  ill  Fortune  of 
that  r rince,  hardly  has  Tecmeffa  fpoke  three  lines, 

but 
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but  the  Chorus  asking  her  about  Ajax , fhe  telJs  them 
that  /he  can  bed  inform  them, being  from  hisMidrefs 
and  Slave  become  his  lawful  Wife.  The  MelTen- 
geris  prefently  known  by  his  Drels,  and  by  the  firll 
words  hefpeaks.  When  Teucer  comes  in  the  Fourth 
Adt,  the  Chorus  fays  they  hear  his  voice,  and  his 
name  alone  is  enough  toraifethe  expectation  of  fome 
generous  Sentiment  from  him,  and  the  Chorus  bids 
him  confider  what  to  fay  to  Menelaus  who  draws 
near,  and  by  that  prepares  an  incident  of  fome  new 
trouble.  When  Agamemnon  arrives  , Teucer  lays, 

That  he  came  hack  quick /y,  hecauje  he  had  feen  Aga- 
memnon at  a dijiance  with  the  marks  of  Auger  in 
his  Countenance.  Thus  by  the  Foets  mod  agreeable 
Artifice, the  fpebfators  are  not  uncertain  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Adfors,  and  their  defigns,  which  always 
ought  to  be;  except  where  the- ignorance  of  their 
Names  and  Intereds  is  to  produce  fome  rare  effedt 
in  the  incidents  of  the  TOramma. 

Could  thefe  A6ts  have  been  more  judicioufly  divi- 
ded? The  fird  contains  Ajax's  fury, the  fecond  his  re- 
pentance,the  third  the  preparations  for  his  death,  the 
fourth  his  death,  and  the  fifth  the  Difpute  about  his 
burial, not  that  thefeAdions  are  meerly  fingle/or  they 
are  accompanied  with  many  circumdances  which 
much  embelli/h, and  altogether  compofe  theAdts;and 
as  for  the  Scenes  they  are  extreamly  well  knit  toge- 
ther, as  becaufe  there  always  remains  fome  body  of 
the  precedent  Scene  in  that  which  follows  except  in 
the  Third  A6f,  where  the  Medengcr  who  brings  the 
Order  to  watch  Ajax,  and  not  to  abandon  him,  ar- 
rives upon  the  Stage  jud  as  Ajax  goes  off,  which  is  one 
way  of  uniting  a Scene,  when  he  that  comes  on 
feeks  him  that  gois  off  And  in  the  Fourth  Adf, 
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though  Ajax  talks  no  longer  with  the  Chorus  which 
comes  back  juft  upon  the  point  he  kills  himfelf,  yet 
thofe  two  Scenes  are  united  by  the  time,  and  the 
fpettacle  of  his  dead  body,  which  remains  as  an 
A£tor  to  whom  the  others  arrive.  As  for  the  Inter- 
vals of  the  A6k>,  they  are  fo  neceftary  and  fo  well 
fill’d  by  what  is  done  off  of  the  Stage,  that  the  conti. 
nuity  of  the  A&ion  is  moft  manifeft  ; for  in  the  firfl 
Interval,  Vlyffes  tells  the  Greeks  what  he  has  learn’d 
concerning  Ajax,  and  Ajax  continues  his  Madnefs 
in  his  Tent : In  the  Second  Ajax  feeks  for  Hetlors 
Sword ; and  in  the  fame  Interval  Teucer  comes  to 
the  Camp  and  fends  a Meftenger  according  to  Cal - 
chass  advice.  Between  the  Third  and  Fourth  A Ct 
there  is  no  Interval,  becaufe  the  Chorus  is  gone  off  of 
the  Stage  which  remaining  empty,  makes  very  wreli 
the  diftindfion  of  thofe  two  A efts ; not  that  Ajax  had 
been  doing  of  nothing  all  that  while,  for  he  fays 
himfelf  that  he  had  been  fitting  his  Sword  to  kill 
himfelf : The  Fourth  Interval  contains  the  return  of 
Menelaus  to  Agamemnon,  with  their  Difcourfe  about 
Teucer  fs  difobedience , and  the  care  that  Teucer  takes 
to  find  a fit  place  to  bury  his  Brother  in;  fo  that 
from  the  firft  opening  of  the  Stage  there  is  not  one 
moment  that  the  A&ors  are  not  bufie  each  according 
to  their  Defigns. 

Confder  befides  how  well  he  has  chofen  the  Cho- 
rus in  th;s  piece,  and  how  induftrioufly  he  makes  him 
Acft.  He  makes  his  Chorus  of  Salaminians , who 
mere  probably  then  any  others  might  be  fuppofed 
to  come  to  Ajax  , their  Princes  Tent  upon  the 
news  of  his  madnefs,  as  alfo  to  pity  his  diftra&ion 
with  their  own  ill  fortune ; neverthelefs  he  does  not 
bring  them  upon  the  Stage  at  the  beginning,  as  he 
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does  his  Chorus  in  other  Plays,  becaufe  they  were 
not  to  hear  the  Difcourfe  between  Minerva  and  Z/lyJ- 
fes , and  befides  too  they  could  not  without  fear  have 
been  in  Ajax's  prefence  fince  Vlyjfes  himfclf  thinks 
hiinfelf  not  fafe  near  him,  though  under  the  protecti- 
on of  Minerva  ; but  he  brings  them  on  at  the  end 
of  the  Firll  ACI,  and  makes  them  go  off' again  at  the 
end  of  the  Third  A6t  under  pretext  of  looking  after 
Ajax ; but  indeed  becaufe  that  having  a deiign  to 
make  Ajax  kill  himfelf  upon  the  Stage,  it  would 
not  have  been  probable  that  his  Subjects  fhould  have 
feen  him  undertake  fuch  a thing  and  not  hinder 
him. 

To  take  this  Tragedy  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
ATion  It  feems  not  that  the  Poet  has  done  any  thing 
in  favour  of  the  SpeCtarours,  fo  naturally  do  ail 
things  fall  out,  and  are  depending  of  each  other,  and 
yet  his  making  the  Chorus  go  out  that  Ajax  may 
kill  himfelf  upon  the  Stage,  is  contriv’d  on  purpofe 
to  fhew  the  Audience  a generous  Aftion  worthy 
their  companion,  and  to  move  them  yet  to  more 
tendernefs,  the  very  body  of  fo  great  a Hero  is  deny’d 
burial. 

We  cannot  but  admire  befides,  the  Art  of  his  Nar- 
rations, for  he  makes  Minerva  tell  the  Defign  which 
Ajax  had  fecretly  refolv’d  upon  the  Night  before 
againft  all  the  Grecian  Princes,  and  how  hie  had  made 
him  run  mad  to  hinder  the  execution  of  it,  which 
are  things  that  Minerva  alone  could  know ; and  then 
he  makes  Tecme  jfa  tell  the  remainder  of  what  he  had 
done  when  he  was  in  his  Tent.  This  divifion  pro- 
duces two  different  effe&s  upon  the  Stage  ; the  firft 
a Sentiment  of  Admiration  for  the  care  that  Minerva 
takes  of  Vlyffes , but  with  furprize  for  fo  great  a 
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misfortune  inthePerfon  of  Ajax.  The  other  is  a 
Sentiment  of  Pitty,  when  the  Spedtatours  fee  a Lady 
beautiful  and  well  beloved  fitting  near  a Mad- man 
her  Husband.  We  mu  ft  not  neither  let  flip  the  Nar- 
ration which  Tecmejja  makes  fummarily  of  the  ruine 
of  her  Family,  and  the  death  ol  her  Parents,  her 
Captivity,  and  then  happy  Marriage  with  Ajax ; nor 
that  o f'Teucer  about  the  exchange  that  Ajax  made  of 
a Belt  with  Hedor  for  a Sword  which  lie  received 
from  him;  the  hrft  having  ferv'd  to  fallen  the  Body 
of  Hedor  to  the  Chariot  of  Achilles , and  the  other 
having  been  the  Inftrument  of  Ajax's  Death,  for 
though  both  thefe  Narrations  are  inferted  in  the  mod 
lively  paffions  of  the  perfons  that  make  them  yet 
are  they  touched  with  fo  much  Art,  that  they  do 
not  at  all  weaken  the  Paffions,  but  quite  contrary 
heighten  them  by  giving  an  Image  of  fome  new  mis- 
fortunes ; befides  that  all  the  llory  of  Ajax's  Coun- 
try, his  Family,  and  his  Warlike  Exploits  are  induftri- 
oufly  told  in  different  places  without  any  affectation, 
and  only  for  a more  perfect  underftanding  of  the 
Subject. 

I do  not  knew  whether  the  Contention  of  Ajax's 
Sepulture  would  be  agreeable  and  pathetick  in  our 
age,  but  I make  no  quedion  but  that  in  Sophocles’s 
time  it  mud  have  taken  extreamly ; for  then  it  was 
a mark  of  the  liighed  Infamy,  and  the  extreamefl 
misfortune  that  could  befal  any  body  to  be  forbid 
burial,  and  without  doubt  the  Spectatours  were  mo- 
ved  with  great  companion  feeing  the  body  of  fo 
great  a Prince  ready  to  receive  fuch  unworthy  ufage 
by  the  effect  of  Miner  vas's  anger  and  as  the  Difcour- 
fes  of  the  two  Princes,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
feem  well  grounded  upon  reafons  of  State  to  de- 
prive 
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prive  him  of  the  honour  of  Sepulture;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  the  reafons  of  Teucer  have  Piety  and  Ge* 
nerofity  on  their  fide,  I believe  that  this  debate 
which  was  conformable  to  the  manners  and  culloms 
of  the  Ancients  mud  needs  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  them,  particularly  confidering  that  Euripides 
has  founded  the  Tragedy  of  the  Suppliants  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Athenians  upon  that  foie  confideration; 
and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  fo  great  a Poet 
would  have  taken  a weak  Subject  to  eftablifh  the 
glory  of  his  Country. 

As  for  the  fhew  or  fpectacle  he  might  have  made 
Ajax  appear  in  all  his  Madnefs ; but  befides  that  it  is 
a Pallion  below  a Hero,  except  fome  great  caufe 
excite  it,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  are  Illultrious;  I 
believe  he  avoided  doing  of  it,  becaufeit  would  have 
been  hard  to  reprelent  him  making  a great  (laughter 
among  the  Sheep  and  Goats  without  making  him 
ridiculous  and  fo  deprive  the  Hero  of  that  compani- 
on due  to  fo  great  a Calamity;  therefore  to  fhew 
the  deplorable  condition  of  fo  great  a Prince,  and 
yet  not  to  rob  the  Stage  of  any  thing  of  ornament, 
he  makes  him  appear  in  his  frenzy  indeed,  but  fome- 
thing  abated  by  the  prefence  of  Minerva  Q which  is  a 
Figure  of  the  rage  of  Great  Men,  which  ought  not  to 
be  quite  abandoned  by  prudence,  as  the  madnefs  of 
the  vulgar  is)  and  fo  (hews  him  fitting  in  his  Tent 
in  the  firft  abatement  of  his  fury,  having  thofe 
(laughter  *d  Animals  all  about  him  with  his  Wife,  his 
little  Son,  and  his  Friends  in  a mournful  poflure 
near  him  ; all  which  does  in  my  opinion  afford  a 
well  invented  fpedtacle,  apt  to  raife  companion; 
when  Ajax  comes  alittle  to  himfelf , and  that  all 
his  looks,  words,  and  adtions  have  the  charadter  of 
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ihame,  courage,  and  fury  painted  in  them,  the  better 
to  manifeft  the  excefs  of  his  mifery  ; add  to  this  the 
tears  and  complaints  of  his  Wife,  the  prefence  of  a 
little  Infant  who  cannot  fpeak  it  felf,  but  whofe  pre- 
fence gives  occafion  to  many  tender  expreffions ; 
and  laltly,  the  heavy  confolations  of  his  Friends, 

I fay,  that  it  is  hard,  but  all  this  muft  produce  a 
very  pathetick  and  moving  Ihew.  After  this  the 
Poet  brings  him  to  his  Senles  entirely,  but  then  the 
prophetick  words  of  Calchas  which  threaten  him 
that  day  particularly  with  death,  bring  new  ter- 
rour  upon  the  Stage,  and  that  fo  much  the  ftronger, 
becaufe  the  Spe&atours  thought  him  fafe  by  being 
returned  to  his  Senfes.  After  this  he  dies  by  his 
own  hand  and  his  very  Sepulture  becomes  a Sub- 
jed  of  conteftation  ; all  thefe  are  new  Ob;eds  of 
Companion  which  fliew  us  the  mattery  of  the 
Poet  in  fupplying  his  Stage  with  variety  by  chang- 
ing continually  the  Face  of  things. 


A Trojetl  for  ejtablijhing  the  French  Theater . 

nP^He  Caufes  which  hinder  the  French  Theater, 
from  continuing  the  Progrefs  it  had  made 
fome  years  ago  in  Cardinal  Richelieu  s time  may  be 
reduced  to  fix, 

1.  The  common  belief  that  to  frequent  Plays 
is  a fin  againft  the  Rules  of  Chriftianity. 

2.  The  Infamy  with  which  the  Laws  have  noted 
thofe  who  make  an  open  profeffion  of  being  Play- 
ers. 

The  failings  and  errours  committed  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  Plays.  4.  The 
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4.  The  111  Plays  which  are  indifferently  adted 
with  the  good. 

5.  Ill  Decorations. 

6.  Diforders  committed  by  the  Spedlatours. 

To  begin  by  that  Generally  received  Opinion.  T is 

true  that  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  always 
forbid  Chriftians  to  frequent  the  Theaters  for  two 
reafons. 

The  firft,  (which  few  have  taken  notice  of)  was 
becaufe  that  the  reprefen  ration  of  Plays  was  An- 
ciently an  Act  of  Religion,  making  a part  of  the 
Cult  and  Worfhip  performed  to  the  Gods  of  the 
Heathens ; this  is  out  of  difpute,  and  may  be  eafily 
proved,  if  need  were,  by  a thoufand  Teftimonies  of 
the  Ancient  Writers  of  r\ntiquity ; the  Firft  Fathers 
of  the  Church  condemned  therefore  the  Chriftians 
that  a Rifted  at  thofe  Spectacles  as  being  participant 
of  Idolatry,  which  they  had  renounc’d  by  their 
Baptifm,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  writings  of  Minuti - 
us  Felix , Fertullian , St.  Cyprian , St.  Auftin , Laflan- 
tiusy  and  others. 

The  fecond  Reafon  was  founded  upon  the  Inde- 
cencies and  obfccnities  faid  and  committed  thereby 
the  Mimes antomimes , Dancers,  and  others  whoaCt- 
ed  their  Dythiramles  , Fhales  , Itiphales  , Fria< 
peas  and  other  impure  reprefentations  which  were 
proper  to  the  Cult  of  Bacchus , to  whom  the  Theater 
was  Confecrated  as  to  its  Author,  and  to  Venus  as 
the  companion  of  Bacchus.  As  to  the  firft  Reafon 
then  of  the  Fagan  Religion,  that  ceafes  now,  fince 
Plays  are  no  longer  a piece  of  Worfhip,  but  rather 
a-n  Innocent  Recreation  without  any  Impious  Cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  Idols,  but  the  Publick  mu  ft 
be  well  informed  of  this. 
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As  for  the  fecond  Reafon,  though  in  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  time  all  Ohfcemty  wasbamlhed  from  the 
Stage  in  his  prelence,  yet  the  Publick  Theaters  do 
retam  fometlung  of  thole  Indecencies  in  Farces  and 
other  Poems  where  the  Authors  endeavouring  to 
pleafe  the  rabble  reprefent  Impudent  Stories,  and 
let  them  out  with  filthy  jells ; which  is  a thing  that 
ChrihianReligion  juhly  condemns, and  which  all  good 
Men  abhor;  and  till  that  be  taken  away,  and  the 
Publick  Theater  as  pure  as  it  was  in  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's prefence,  Play  s will  be  look’d  upon  to  be  againh 
good  Manners  and  the  ftridfnefs  of  the  Gofpel 

As  to  the  Infamy  of  thofe  who  take  up  the  pro- 
fehion  of  Players,  it  w-as  jullly  infilled  upon  them 
formerly,  but  now  is  no  longer  fo. 

To  underhand  this  point,  we  muh  know7  that 
there  w7as  two  forts  of  Adtors  among  the  Ancients, 
the  Mimes , and  Dancers , and  the  Comedians  or  Tlay- 
ers , w ho  are  thofe  that  now  act  among  us,  and  as 
thefe  tw;o  forts  of  people  were  very  different  in  the 
things  that  they  reprefented  as  w'ell  as  in  the  man- 
ner, places,  and  habits  of  reprefenting , fo  were 
they  very  differently  eheemed. 

The  hrh  in  the  later  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  declared  Infamous  though  at  hrh  they  were 
not  fo,  neither  among  them  nor  amongh  the  Greci- 
ans. 

But  the  Comedians  and  Tragedians  never  were  fo 
difgrac’d,  but  on  the  contrary,  always  us’d  with  ci- 
vility andkindnefs  by  all  perfons  of  worth  and  qua- 
lity, wfiich  may  be  made  out  by  many  proofs,  but 
particularly  by  this, that  the  Drammatick  Poets  them- 
lelves  adled  often  the  chief  parts  in  their  own  Plays, 
though  fome  of  them  have  been  Generals  of  Armys, 
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and  had  other  noble  employments  in  the  State ; and 
if  it  has  happen’d  that  the  Adtors  have  in  fome  Reigns 
at  Rome  been  us’d  fomewhat  feverely,  it  was  by 
Maxim  of  State, for  having  Tided  openly  with  Princes 
reputed  Tyrants,  but  not  at  all  for  being  Enemies  to 
good  Morals. 

In  France  our  firft  Adting  begun  in  Churches,  re- 
prefenting  then  only  holy  Storys,  but  it  foon  degene- 
rated into  buffooning  and  fatyr,  both  of  them  as  op- 
pofite  to  good  Government,  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  Amongft  thefe  A&ors  who  were 
nam’d  Bafochiens  and  Bajle  lours , Comedy  remain’d 
with  as  much  fhame  as  ignorance  for  many  Ages  ; 
the  Libertinifm  of  that  lort  of  life  drawing  away 
many  young  men  of  good  Families,  our  Princes  very 
julUy  noted  them  with  infamy,  to  hinder  by  that 
means  young  Debauchees  from  continuing  in  a So- 
ciety which  was  made  incapable  of  keeping  compa- 
ny with  any  other  honourable  fort  of  men ; and  from 
this  likewife  followed, that  perfons  o f quality  fcorn’d 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  fo  mean  a diverfion,  and 
were  far  from  imitating  the  Antients  in  their  gene- 
rous liberality  to  Comedians. 

From  thefe  two  Confiderations  arifes  a third, 
which  dill  hops  the  progrefs  of  Drammatkk  'Poefie* 
which  is  the  fault  of  Reprefentation. 

The  Efteem  that  the  Antients  had  Flays  in,  made 
many  of  the  moil  excellent  Wits  apply  themfelves 
that  way,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Magiftrates,  as  well 
as  the  Fortune  of  the  Chorales  or  Undertakers  being 
depending  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  Play,  they  did 
take  great  care  in  chufing  their  A&ors,  and  inftrudt- 
ing  of  them  in  the  perfedt  performance  of  their  parts 
fo  that  they  attain’d  to  have  many  rare  A (dors  in  all 
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kinds;  whereas  with  us  very  few  ingenuoufly  bred, 
have  mounted  the  Stage,  being  hindered  from  fo  do- 
ing, either  by  the  fear  of  committing  a fin,  or  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  incurring  the  Infamy  affix’d  to 
the  profeffion  by  the  Laws,  from  whence  it  has  fol- 
low’d, that  thole  who  did  undertake  it,  being  igno- 
rant of  their  duty,  perform’d  it  very  ill  in  all  its 
parts;  nay,  fo  little  knowing  they  were  in  their  own 
Tongue,  that  they  often  exprefled  very  imperfe&ly, 
what  they  were  to  fay;  and  if  there  did  fometimes 
rife  up  an  Adtor  worthy  of  the  Antient  Theatre,  he 
was  fo  ill  feconded,  that  upon  his  failing  any  way, 
the  Stage  was  ready  to  fink,  and  that  even  in  our 
days  has  brought  Plays  towards  their  decay7. 

The  fourth  Caufe  is  founded  upon  ill  Drammas  or 
Plays,  and  this  does  not  fo  much  regard  our  Modern 
Poets,  who,  to  fay  truth,  have  gain'd  a very  juft  ap- 
plaufe  by  many  excellent  pieces  of  theirs ; but  yet 
ibmething  may  befaid,  which  is  this; 

The  Antients  could  not  leave  us  any  ftore  of  ill 
Drammas,  becaufe  all  their PlayTs  were  fcen  and  ex- 
amin’d  by  the  Magiftrates;  and  befidec,  their  Poets 
were  not  mercenary,  but  wrought  for  glory  as 
much  as  for  gain,  there  being  a Tolcmn  Prize  ap- 
pointed for  their  reward,  which  was  deliver’d  with 
great  Ceremony  at  their  greateft  Feftivals,  to  thofe 
who  had  beft  fatisfied  the  Judges,  and  the  Spedla- 
tors ; but  we  are  far  enough  from  that  Method. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  Plays,  as  our  1 oetry  was 
bad,  fo  was  the  reft  of  the  I lay7,  as  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Stage;  I have  feen  fome  of  eight  and  forty  Acfts 
or  Scenes,  without  any  other  diftinftion.  Inthetime 
of  Ron  far  cl.  Comedy  was  a little  more  regular, being 
cultivated  by  Jodelle , Gamier,  Bel  lean,  and  fome 
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others,  who  contented  rhemfelves  with  making  fine 
Difcourfes,  but  without  Art,  nor  any  contrivance 
in  the  Reprefentation.  Hardy  did  quite  contrary, 
endeavouring  to  pleafe  the  people  by  the  variety  of 
things  reprelented,  but  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  Rules,  which  his  Poverty  did  not  give  him  leave 
to  fpend  any  time  to  Rudy.  AtlaR  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu encouraging  by  his  noble  generofity  the  lndu- 
Rry  and  Labour  of  our  Poets,  brought  Plays  to  the 
State,  where  we  now  fee  them  far  enough  from  their 
true  perfection,  nay,  and  fomething  deca)\l  fince 
his  time. 

For,  as  every  day  there  appears  new  Poets  ani- 
mated either  by  the  defire  of  glory  or  reward,  and 
that  they  cannot  all  be  excellent,  we  fee  often  fuch 
Plays  as  ought  not  to  be  a<Red,  which  proceeds  from 
the  little  experience  and  prefumption  of  thofe  new 
Poets,  as  alfo  from  the  ignorance  of  the  dttors,  who 
being  capable  of  judging  only  of  fome  things,  are 
neverthelefs  the  only  Judges  of  all  Drammas , whe- 
ther they  fhall  be  adbed  or  no ; add  to  that  the  little 
care  they  take  to  have  their  Plays  review’d  and  re- 
peated in  the  prefence  of  intelligent  perfons,  before 
they  come  to  be  afted  publickly.  For  there  is  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  judg  of  the  fuccefs  of  a Play,  by 
the  reading  of  it  alone ; for  very  often  thofe  Plays 
which  read  worR,  arethebeR,  when  they  come  to 
be  reprefented ; and  on  the  contrary,  hkewife  thofe 
which  feem  admirable  to  the  Reader,  are  often  very 
defective  upon  the  Stage,  and  the  reafon  of  this  is, 
the  difference  that  there  is  between  conceiving  - an 
Affion  as  you  read,  and  feeing  the  fame  thing  re- 
prefented to  your  Eyes.  Things  fine  to  fay  are  not 
always  fo  to  fee ; and  the  pleafure  of  Reading  makes 
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fome  things  agreeable,  which  the  vehemency  of 
Adtion  makes  otherwife  ; as  likewife  fome  that  ap- 
pear weak  in  reading,  are  ftrengthened  by  Action; 
all  which  faults  in  the  reprefentation,  as  they  leffen 
the  Excellency  of  the  Plays,  fo  they  difcredit  both 
Poets  and  Adtors,  and  keep  the  people  in  the  Opi- 
nion that  the  Stage  is  not  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment. 

The  fifth  Caufe  about  the  Decorations  is  likewife 
important  among  the  Antients,  the  Magiftrates,  and 
other  great  Men,  who  us’d  to  give  publick  Spe- 
ctacles to  the  people,  either  by  the  obligation  of 
their  place,  or  to  gain  publick  favour,  us’d  to  be 
at  the  charge  of  the  Decorations,  the  Players  con- 
tributing nothing  towards  it,  and  by  that  means 
thofe  Ornaments  were  not  only  magnificent,  but 
perfectly  anfwerd  the  Poets  Intentions.  But  now, 
that  our  Flayers,  though  not  very  well  in  their 
Affairs,  never thelefs  mult  undergo  all  the  charge  ; 
they  cannot  be  blam'd  if  they  endeavour  to  do  it 
as  cheap  as  may  be;  but  then  the  Decorations  mull 
be  imperfect,  and  altogether  below7  the  dignity  of 
the  Poets  Invention. 

As  for  the  Diforders  of  the  Spectators,  we  may 
confider,  that  nothing  was  more  fafe  and  quiet, than 
the  Antient  Theatres,  the  Magiftrates  being  always 
prefent,  and  every  thing  done  by  their  orders;  but 
a men  gft  us  there  is  no  order  at  all,  but  any  forts  of 
people  w ear  Swords  in  the  Pit,  and  other  places,  and 
therewith  attack  very  often  many  peaceable  Specta- 
tors, w ho  have  no  other  defence  than  the  Authority 
of  the  Lav\s.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Remans , the 
Women  w ere  fo  fafe  in  the  publick  Theatres,  that 
they  often  brought  their  Children  with  them  • 

but 
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but  with  us  a company  of  young  Debauchees  come 
in,  and  commit  a hundred  Infolencies,  frighting  the 
Women,  and  often  killing  thofe  who  take  their 
protection. 

We  may  add  to  that,  that  the  Seats  of  the  Specta- 
tors were  fo  conveniently  plac’d  among  the  An- 
tients,  that  every  one  was  plac’d  conveniently,  and 
there  could  be  no  diforder  in  changing  of  place  ; 
whereas  now  the  Pit  and  Boxes  are  equally  incon- 
venient ; the  Pit  having  no  rifing,  nor  no  Seat,  and 
the  Boxes  being  too  far  off,  and  ill  fituated  ; fo  that 
what  with  the  diforders  of  the  Pit,  and  inconveni- 
ence of  the  Boxes,  the  Theatres  are  much  forlaken 
by  the  better  fort  of  people. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  Diforders,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  hrft,  that  the  King  be  pleas’d  to  fet  forth  a 
Declaration,  which  fhall  ihewonone  hand  howthat 
Pla ys  being  no  longer  an  ACt  of  Religion  and  Ido- 
latry, as  they  w ere  formerly,  but  only  a publick  di- 
version ,*  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Repre- 
sentations being  now  perform’d  with  decency,  and 
the  Players  themfelves  living  fober,  and  not  of  de- 
bauch’d* lives,  (as  they  were  when  the  Edicts  were 
made,  by  which  they  are  declar’d  infamous)  His 
Majefty  doth  upon  thefe  confiderations  make  void 
all  thofe  former  Law  s,  forbidding  them  Rill  never- 
thelefs  to  door  fay  any  thing  upon  the  Stage  againfl 
decency  or  good  manners,  under  fuch  and  fuch  pe- 
nalties, as  of  being  driven  from  the  Stage,  and  re- 
puted infamous  again.  And  to  preferve  that  Mo- 
defty  which  is  neceffary,  it  fhall  be  likewife  ordered, 
that  no  fingle  Woman  fhall  a£t,  if  they  have  not 
their  Father  or  Mother  in  the  Company,  and  that 
all  Widdows  fhall  be  oblig’d  to  marry  within  fix 
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months  after  their  year  is  out  for  mourning  ; and 
in  that  year  iliali  not  ad  except  they  are  married 

again. 

And  for  the  Execution  of  thefe  orders  his  Majefty 
may  be  pleaf’d  to  fettle  a perfon  of  probity  and  ca- 
pacity to  be  as  it  were  an  Overfeer,  Intendant  or 
great  Mafter  of  the  Theatres  and  other  publick  En- 
tertainments in  France  who  fhall  take  care  that  the 
Stage  be  free  from  all  Scandal,  and  fhall  likewife  give 
an  Account  of  the  life  and  anions  of  the  Players.  By 
this  means  the  two  firftcaufes  which  hinder  the  Re- 
eftablijhment  of  the  Stage  muftceafe  ; for  all  fcandal 
and  obfcenities  being  banifhed, there  will  benofcruple 
of  Confcience  in  aflifting  at  Plays  ,*  and  the  Players 
will  befides  be  in  fo  good  a reputation,  as  not  to  fear 
any  reproaches  from  thefober  fort  of  people.  It  was 
by  fuch  a declaration  as  this  that  the  Roman  Empe- 
rours  re-eft  ablilh’d  the  Theater  when  it  was  fallen  into 
Corruption. 

The  third  caufe  muft  likewife  ceafe,  for  the  pro- 
feftion  of  Ador  being  once  made  reputable,  allthofe 
who  have  any  Inclination  that  way  will  the  eafiber 
take  to  it;  and  befides,  the  Overfeer may  himfelf  fe- 
ted: out  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Companys  of 
Country  Players  fuch  as  fhall  be  fitting,  and  oblige 
them  to  ftudy  the  reprefentation  of  fpedacles  as  well 
as  the  Recitals  and  Expreftions  of  the  Poet, that  fo  the 
whole  adion  may  be  perfed  ; and  to  this  end  none 
fhall  be  admitted  but  by  the  Kings  Letters  \ atents 
delivered  to  the  Ador  by  the  Intendant  General  of 
the  Theatres,  who  fhall  give  a certificate  of  his  ca- 
pacity and  probity,  after  having  tryed  him  in  many 
ways.  By  this  means  there  will  always  be  excellent 
A dors,  and  the  Reprefentations  will  no  longer  be  de- 
fedive.  The 
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The  4th  caufe  which  regards  the  Poets  themfelves 
does  require  fome  diftindhonforthofe  of  diem  who 
have  already  the  approbation  of  the  publick  by  the 
Excellency  and  number  of  their  works,  dial  1 be  obli- 
ged onely  to  fliew  their  Plays  to  the  Overfeer  Gene- 
ralto  fee  that  there  be  no  Obscenities  nor  anything 
againft  decency  in  them,  all  the  reft  to  remain  un- 
touched, at  the  hazard  of  the  reputation  they  have 
already  acquired. 

But  as  for  the  new  Poets,  their  plays  /hall  be 
throughly  Examin’d  by  the  Overfeer  and  reformed 
according  to  his  orders,  by  which  means  the  Stage 
will  not  be  loaded  with  ill  Dramma's,  nor  the  Players 
burdened  with  rewarding  fuch  as  afterwards  can  be 
of  no  ufe  to  them. 

As  for  the  Decorations , they  /hall  be  perform ’d  by 
the  care  of  the  fameOverfeer,who  /hall  employ  under- 
ftanding  and  able  Workmen  at  the  publick  charge, 
and  not  at  the  Players  cofts,  who  lhall  have  no  Ex- 
pence to  bear  but  that  of  their  clothes,  and  die  re- 
ward they  fhall  give  the  Authors. 

As  for  the  fixth  Caufe,  which  concerns  the  conve- 
niency  and  fafety  ofthe  Spe&ators,the  King  lhall  for- 
bid all  Pages  and  Footmen  to  enter  the  Play  ho  ufe 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  prohibit  likewife  all  other 
perfons,of  what  quality  foever,  to  w ear  their  Swords 
there, nor  anyoffenfive  Arms, upon  the  fame  penalty, 
it  being  reafonable  that  that  fafety  which  cannot  be 
had  here,  out  of  refpetft  to  the  place,  as  it  is  in 
Churches  and  Pallaces,  be  obtain’d  by  the  equality  of 
the  Aftiftants  ; and  for  this  reafon  fome  of  the  Kings 
Guards  (hall  be  plac’d  at  the  doors  of  the  Play  houle, 
to  take  notice  of  any  that  /hall  go  about  to  contra- 
vene this  Order. 
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And  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the  Specta- 
tors, the  Pit  fliall  be  rais’d,  and  fill’d  with  Seats,  that 
fiiall  overlook  the  Stage,  which  will  hinder  the  quar- 
relling of  the  Hettors , there  being  not  room  for  them 
to  fight. 

But  to  perfeCt  the  magnificence  of  the  Stage,  the 
Overfeer  (hall  look  out  a fpot  of  ground, fpacious  and 
convenient  to  build  one  according  to  the  Model  of 
the  Antients,  fo  that  it  be  capable  of  the  nobleft  Re- 
prefentations,  and  the  Seats  fo  diftinguifii’d,  as  that 
the  common  people  need  not  mingle  with  thofe  of 
the  bed  fafhion  ,*  and  round  about  which  fiiall  be  built 
houfes  to  lodg  twoTroups  or  Companies  of  Players 
gratis,  which  I fuppofe  may  be  enough  for  the  City 
of  Paris. 

And  for  the  buying  of  the  place,  conftru&ion  of 
the  Theatre,  lodging  the  Players,  charge  of  the  Deco- 
rations, and  the  Penfions  of  the  two  houfes,  as  the 
King  now  gives  them, with  a Sallary  For  the  Overfeer, 
and  other  l'uch  charges, there  will  a Fund  be  provided, 
without  touching  any  of  the  Kings  (landing  Revenue. 

Thus  there  will  be  Remedys  found  for  all  the  de- 
fers of  the  Theatre,  which  will  be  magnificent  in  all 
its  parts,  and  worthy  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Court  of 
France , and  the  City  of  Paris , and  the  people  will 
likewife  have  fome  Ida  a of  thofe  marvellous  Repre- 
fentations  which  have  been  upon  the  Stage  of  the 
F alais  Cardinal , and  that  of  the  little  Bourbon,  and 
by  confequent  will  be  lefs  envious  and  difcontented  at 
the  magnificent  pleafures  of  the  Court,  and  the 
great  people. 
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